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THE MODERN NOVEL AS VIEWED BY ORTEGA 


E. Corper McDonatp 
University of Washington 


More than any other contemporary 
Spaniard, José Ortega y Gasset has been 
most sensitive to the nature of problems 
facing modern man. In a vast variety of 
fields—embracing literature, art, music, 
sociology, psychology, philosophy—Ortega 
was the first Spaniard, often the first Euro- 
pean, to put his finger squarely on the cen- 
tral core of such problems. Always, by 
means of an eloquent pen and voice, he set 
these problems before his compatriots. It is 
the intent here to show how this is true in 
one very limited and specific instance. In 
1925 Ortega published some brief Ideas 
sobre la novela,’ at a time when a vast 
amount of interest was being directed 
toward this genre. An examination of his 
ideas, which have remained relatively un- 
noticed,’ proves fruitful for several rea- 
sons: they contain penetrating insights into 
various problems concerned with the nov- 
el; they provide a most revealing compari- 
son with ideas of Pio Baroja, a practicing 
novelist; they show to what degree Ortega’s 
thought has been attuned to one specific 
current critical preoccupation. 

Ortega, aware of current discussions in 
literary circles in the rest of Europe, and 
sensitive to an “ausencia de mas sdlidas 
reflexiones” on the modern novel in current 
Spanish literary criticism (p. 387), drew 
his together around the development of 
two themes: a consideration of the nature 
of the then much talked about crisis of the 
novel, and an exposition of a few workable 
norms which he considered basic to a 
critical examination of the genre. 

The crisis of the novel he summarized 
and explained thus: “En suma, creo que el 
género novela, si no esta irremediablemente 
agotado, se halla, de cierto, en su periodo 
ultimo, y padece una tal penuria de temas 


posibles, que el escritor necesita compensar- 
la con la exquisita calidad de los demas 
ingredientes necesarios para integrar un 
cuerpo de novela” Cp. 390). Such crisis in- 
volves both the author and the reader of 
novels. The novelist must face the fact, 
according to Ortega, that there no longer 
exist any plots which have not been used 
as the basis of novels, and he must recog- 
nize a change in readers’ tastes which have 
become more discriminating: “Conforme 
iba saliendo a la luz el tesoro de los temas 
posibles, la sensibilidad del publico se iba 
haciendo mas rigurosa y exacta. Lo que 
anteayer hubiera atin aceptado, ya no le 
sabia ayer. Necesitaba temas de mejor cali- 
dad, mas insdlitos, mas ‘nuevos.’ De suerte 
que paralelamente el agotamiento de temas 
nuevos, crece la exigencia de temas ‘mas 
nuevos,’ hasta que se produce en el lector 
un embotamiento de la facultad de im- 
presiones” (p. 389). 

Ortega encouraged the novelist to face 
this two-fold dilemma with confidence. For 
many years novelists have lamented the 
fact that there apparently exist no entirely 
“new,” never-before-used plots. That is 
easily understood, he explains, for there 
are only a limited number of plot situations. 
The problem is not a new one, and there 
does exist an adequate solution: the novel- 
ist need only turn to the ever fecund reser- 
voir of psychological study of individual 
souls. 

But more closely associated with his so- 
lution for the apparent existence of no 
“new” plots is that given the problem 
posed by a change in readers’ more dis- 
criminating tastes. Ortega believes that 
modern readers of novels are no longer as 
interested in simple adventure stories which 
now may appear naive. Just as greater 
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knowledge of scientific and intuitive psy- 
chology has made readers more interested 
in character creation, so have their tastes 
become more sensitive to the other elements 
of the novel besides the story and plot: they 
are discriminatingly sensitive to such mat- 
ters as setting, structure, style, method and 
technique. To put it briefly, the how of 
the novel has become as important as the 
what. 

After consideration of the nature and 
solution of this crisis, Ortega turned atten- 
tion to an examination and exposition of 
certain norms which he considered basic 
for an intelligent critical examination of 
the genre, norms which, if applied in an 
evaluation of fiction, can help determine 
its value and worth: a) the psychological 
foundations on which the novelist rests his 
novelistic structure; b) the peculiarly 
unique novelistic cosmos which he creates; 
c) the method and techniques by which he 
best achieves these ends. 

a) In 1925 Ortega saw the novel's future 
lying in the field of psychological explora- 
tion, in what he called the novelist’s con- 
cern for psicologia imaginaria. “Imaginary 
psychology” has advanced in unison with 
both scientific psychology and the other, 
more common variety, psychological intui- 
tion, with which we are all familiar, in 
some degree at least, in daily life. Ortega 
understood how few things had progressed 
so much during the preceding half-century 
as the knowledge of human personality. 
For the first time there existed a science of 
psychology. And in addition to this scien- 
tific knowledge of human personality, ac- 
cording to Ortega, there appears to be a 
finer, more sensitive ability which we as 
individuals now possess for analizing our 
own inner life and for divining that of our 
neighbors. All this knowledge of individual 
psychology might be thought of as having 
contributed to the novelist’s dilemma. Some 
novelists, once read and highly esteemed, 
seem today naive, because today’s reader is 
a somewhat better intuitive psychologist 
than yesterday's, and demands more from 
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the novelist in his creation of convincing 
human beings. 

Now a novelist’s concern with “imagi- 
nary psychology” need not mean that he 
merely observes and copies psychological 
processes from flesh and blood individuals. 
In the truest sense, “imaginary psychology” 
involves that ability which the novelist 
possesses with which he can divine psy- 
chological processes in his creation of per- 
sonality. The novelist’s foundations in 
“imaginary psychology” are based on both 
an adequate knowledge of psychology in 
scientific terms and a superior degree of 
intuitive insight. But the novelist does not 
merely copy; he must invent, create charac- 
ters, and trace their developments imagina- 
tively: “Esta posibilidad de construir fauna 
espiritual es, acaso, el resorte mayor que 
puede manejar la novela futura. Todo con- 
duce a ello. El interés propio al mecanismo 
externo de la trama queda hoy, por fuerza, 
reducido al minimum. Tanto mejor para 
centrar la novela en el interés superior que 
puede emanar de la mecanica interna de los 
personajes. No en la invencién de ‘ac- 
ciones,’ sino en la invencién de almas in- 
teresantes veo yo el mejor porvenir del 
género novelesco” (p. 418). 

b) The second novelistic norm involves 
the fictitious world in which the novelist’s 
characters live, move and have their being. 
The novelist’s next concern is with the 
creation of a unique fictitious world, the 
absorption of the reader into this fictitious 
cosmos, and his maintenance completely 
and satisfactorily isolated from the external 
world by making the new, fictitious world 
of art posses elements which will be as rec- 
ognizable and convincing as those which 
were known or at least recognized in the 
other, the actual world of reality. The de- 
gree to which the novelist accomplishes 
this evocation of a rich and convincing 
fictitious world can be a norm by which to 
judge his degree of skill as a novelist. To 
illustrat¢ his point Ortega included an 
example. He suggested that we observe 
our reactions at that moment when we 
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have finished reading a great novel. Is it 
not, he asks, as though we were emerging 
from another world where we had been 
held incommunicado? A second ago we 
may have been in Parma with Count 
Mosca and La Sanseverina, with Cleélia 
and Fabrice; we lived their lives with 
them, immersed in their atmosphere, their 
time and place. Now, abruptly, we find 
ourselves out of the fictitious world of La 
Chartreuse de Parme and in our own 
room, our own city, our own time. And 
once again our accustomed preoccupations 
begin to stir us. Ortega calls a great novel 
a literary prose work that can produce this 
kind of effect. And the novel which lacks 
this kind of power to create an absorbing 
fictitious world and to hold the reader sus- 
pended in it is of an inferior quality: “La 
tactica del autor ha de consistir en aislar al 
lector de su horizonte real y aprisionarlo 
en un*pequefio horizonte hermético e ima- 
ginario, que es el 4mbito interior de la 
novela. En una palabra, tiene que apue- 
blarlo, lograr que se interese por aquella 
gente que le presenta. la cual, aun cuando 
fuese la mds admirable, no podria colidir 
con los seres de carne y hueso que rodean 
al lector y solicitan constantemente su in- 
terés. Hacer de cada lector ‘provinciano’ 
transitorio es, en mi entender, el gran 
secreto del novelista” Cp. 409). 

c) For the delineation of convincing 
characters who inhabit convincing fictitious 
worlds, the most important means is an 
adequate method and technique. Here Or- 
tega suggested another norm. With an 
amazing ability to state the extremely com- 
plex in terms of deceptive simplicity, Or- 
tega based his ideas on the assumption that 
the difference between a good and bad 
novelist depends on the degree to which he 
presents his characters and their world 
functioning in their own right. The good 
novelist does not tell; he does not allude to 
nor narrate what happens; rather, he lets 
it happen by setting his characters and 
their world functioning for themselves. 
Using a simple example Ortega demon- 
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strates this unique and basic difference be- 
tween what he considers the good and bad 
novelistic method. The inferior novelist will 
simply tell the reader that “Peter was mel- 
ancholy,” whereas the good one will set 
Peter to thinking, talking and acting so 
that, by means of an observation of his 
thoughts, words and deeds the reader him. 
self will deduce Peter’s melancholy. Na- 
turally, to evoke, as it were, Peter's melan- 
choly will take much longer, both tem- 
porally and spatially, than to state simply, 
“Pedro era atrabiliario.” And it is from this 
necessary accumulation of a vast amount 
of time and space with which to evoke the 
imaginative world with its convincing 
characters that there arises the tempo lento, 
morosidad or “sluggishness,” the famous 
terms by which Ortega characterizes much 
of the modern novel. 

If the explicit desire to publish these 
notes and to help fill an “ausencia de mds 
sdlidas reflexiones” on the subject in cur- 
rent Spanish literary criticism included the 
implicit urge to stimulate thought on the 
part of other critics and practicing novelists 
and thereby affect an exchange of opinion, 
Ortega did not have long to wait. Pio Baro- 
ia, in a reply which he facetiously called a 
“Prdlogo casi doctrinal sobre Ja novela,” 
directed an attack against almost every idea 
which Ortega had expressed.’ 

To the remarks about the crisis of con- 
temporary fiction and the difficulty of com- 
ing by new and better plots, Baroja teasing- 
ly objected: “Yo creo que la novela tiene 
mucha vida atin y que no se vislumbra su 
desaparicién en el horizonte literario pre- 
visto por nosotros” (p. 19). Difficult to 
come by new plots? “No lo creo. Ni aun en 
las ciencias que parecen mas firmes se ha 
dicho la ultima palabra. . . . En Ia litera- 
tura, tampoco creo que esté todo dicho. Si 
un hombre de la imaginacién de Poe viviera 
hoy, es muv posible que encontrara en las 
ideas actuales elemento para urdir nuevas 
intrigas literarias; el que en la hora actual 
no hav escritores de imaginacién poderosa, 
no quiere decir que no haya posibilidad de 
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inventar” (p. 22). 

Baroja suggested that the real reason be- 
hind Ortega’s having launched upon the 
theme of crisis was the simple fact that 
Ortega, “especialista en cuestiones pedago- 
gicas,” had quite willingly let himself be 
taken in by a current Parisian fad. There 
had been no “new,” unique developments 
in literature, wrote Baroja, for the past thir- 
ty vears, and this fact had irritated the 
Parisian faddists; “Claro que no cambia ni 
progresa a gusto de los jévenes literatos ni 
de los pequefios judios de Paris, que necesi- 
tarian cada tres 0 cuatro anos explotar una 
nueva forma literaria y lanzarla como quien 
lanza al mercado unas pildoras 0 un cin- 
turén eléctrico” Cp. 19). 

Undoubtedly, of the two themes, the 
first is less important, but, strangely 


enough, the one which received most atten- 
tion. Baroja was correct in suggesting that 
Ortega had been listening very intently to 
critical discussions then being carried on in 
Paris. Ortega always kept an ear attuned 
to all kinds of discussions, those literary 


being no exception. It is a fact that critics 
were about to turn the subject of the 
novel's crisis into almost a public issue in 
France.* This situation was summarized re- 
cently by the late Spanish literary historian 
and critic Juan Chabas: “La crisis de la 
“novela, su tempo lento, su desinterés por la 
peripecia humana eran temas discutidos en 
las revistas literarias de aquella época en 
cualquier capital europea, y sobre todo en 
Paris, la mas sonora de los ismos. Ortega 
repetia en Espafia el diagndéstico funeral 
que ya se habia leido en alguna de esas 
revistas, al mismo tiempo que se hablaba de 
poesia pura.”® 

There is no doubt that Baroja and the 
later commentator were correct in noting 
Ortega’s sensitivity to discussions of a con- 
temporary critical preoccupation. But neith- 
er was considerate enough to realize and 
to point out that Ortega was no mere 
mouthpiece for fads. His suggestions that 
the crisis stems from a change which in- 
volves author and reader is his unique 
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contribution, one which he expanded in 
the exposition of very workable norms for 
the genre. 

If Baroja’s reaction to the first theme was 
a series of mild objections, his reaction to 
the second was a violent disagreement. He 
differs with all that Ortega suggested, for 
he holds that in art, and especially in lit- 
erature, there are no ultimate norms to 
which author and critic can have recourse. 
Critics and “cultivadores del ensayo filosé- 
fico” should realize first, suggested Baroja, 
the relativity of their judgments: “claro es 
que uno pretende lanzar sus ideas como si 
fuesen conceptos fundamentales de la lite- 
ratura, a lo mds que aspira es a que se 
consideren como puntos de vista subjetivos 
que pueden tener algun valor para las 
personas de gustos y tendencias afines” 
Cp. 12). 

In his disagreements with Ortega’s sug- 
gestions that certain norms might be help- 
ful in approaching a consideration of fic- 
tion, Baroja proceeded on the hypothesis 
that there are many novelistic types, many 
methods and techniques, and that to sug- 
gest the superiority of any one is to sug- 
gest critical dogma. Baroja pointed out that 
today the novel is a “género multiforme, 
proteico, en formacién, en fermentacién; 
lo abarca todo: el libro filoséfico, el libro 
psicoldgico, la aventura, la utopia, la épica; 
todo absolutamente. . . . Pensar que para 
tan inmensa variedad puede haber un 
molde tinico, me parece dar una prueba de 
doctrinarismo, de dogmatismo. Si la novela 
fuera un género bien definido, como es un 
soneto, tendria una técnica también bien 
definida” (p. 19, 20). The most extreme 
position taken by Baroja in disagreement 
with Ortega is that there can be no norms 
for fiction: “En la novela apenas hay arte 
de construir. En la literatura todos los 
géneros tienen una arquitectura mas defini- 
da que la novela; un soneto, como un dis- 
curso, tiene reglas; un drama sin arquitec- 
tura, sin argumento, no es posible; un 
cuento no se lo imagina sin composicién; 
una novela es posible sin argumento, sin 
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arquitectura, y sin composicién” (pp. 47, 
48). 

Baroja’s objections and disagreements 
pose one chief question: are there certain 
norms which can suggest a means of evalu- 
ating fiction in terms of character, setting, 
method and technique or, as Baroja sug- 
gested, is the novel a genre which is in 
such a plastic state of development, whose 
proteic form allows its adaption to any de- 
mands of the novelist, and are there so 
many novelistic -ypes, methods and _tech- 
niques, that to attempt to outline any sys- 
tem of standards of judgment is useless and 
better not begun? Baroja’s objections do 
point out certain dangers in Ortega’s tend- 
ency to synthesize and formulate rules. 
On the other hand, Baroja has shown the 
limitations of his own kind of approach. 
Granting that the novel is a loose form 
with many types and techniques does not 
deny that we can decide by means of some 
system of standards of judgment which 
types and techniques are better. Ortega’s 
positive approach would seem superior to 
the negative attitude taken by Baroja; an- 
alyzing the nature of the “imaginative psy- 
chology,” which permeates the novelist’s 
concept and creation of character and hu- 
man personality, examining the peculiar 
nature and values of the novel’s cosmos, 
and understanding the method and tech- 
nique by which he has achieved these goals 
provide a real means of arriving at both a 
better understanding and an evaluation of 
the genre. 

It might be suggested that Ortega’s Ideas 
are valuable not only within the framework 
of Spanish literary criticism, but also when 
viewed in a larger perspective and placed 
along side ideas of other European critics. 
Those studies on the novel written in the 
twenties which retain most relevance to- 
day are those in which critics were groping 
with the still very confused aesthetics of 
the novel. The chief critical preoccupation 
at the time was with method and tech- 
nique conceived in terms of the problem of 
narration. As Warren and Wellek pointed 
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out,® at the central core of all novelistic 
method is the relation of the novelist to 
his material. Traditionally there had been 
one way of telling the story: the novelist 
narrated his story, using the third person, 
often as an omniscient narrator. He stood, 
as it were, at the side of his work, includ- 
ing his own comments, giving his own 
style to the narration. There are two ways 
of deviating from this mode of “natural 
narration.” One is a kind of romantic-ironic 
method, which deliberately magnifies the 
role of the narrator, which delights in vio- 
lating any possible illusion that is life and 
not art. The method closely resembles the 
natural method in that it emphasizes still 
further the literary character of the work. 
The second way of deviating from this 
method is the one that has come to be 
known as the objective. Ortega’s ideas on 
what he called the método autéptico are 
related to this objective method. 

Ideas discussed in the formulation of a 
theory of the objective method were not 
particularly new in the twenties. Their 
genesis springs from nineteenth century 
novelistic practice and critical thought.’ 
Most critics who developed the theory in- 
sisted on the idea of a voluntary absence of 
the author from his novel. They insisted 
that the author must not tell about but 
instead show his characters and their world 
functioning in their own right.’ Ortega, 
in the earlier essay Meditaciones del Qui- 
jote (1914), suggested an understanding 
of the nature of these developments in 
critical thought by his comments on the 
“presentative technique” of Cervantes.® 
But the ideas of 1925 show that he was 
completely aware of the significance of all 
these developments in critical theory of 
the novel: 

Ahora bien; si oteamos la evolucién de la novela 
desde sus comienzos hasta nuestros dias, veremos 
que el género se ha ido desplazando de la pura 
narracién, aue era sdélo alusiva, a la rigorosa pre- 
sentacién. En un princivio, la novedad del tema 
pudo consentir que el lector gozase con la mera 
narracién. La aventura le interesaba, como nos 


interesa la relacién de lo acontecido a una persona 
que amamos. Pero pronto dejan de atraer los 
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temas por si mismos, y entonces lo que complace 
no es tanto el destino o la aventura de los per- 
sonajes, sino la presencia de éstos. Nos complace 
verlos directamente, penetrar en su interior, en- 
tenderlos, sentirnos inmersos en su mundo y 
atmésfera. De narrativo o indirecto se ha ido 
haciendo el género descriptivo o directo. Fuera 
mejor decir presentativo. . . . Nada de referirnos 
lo que un personaje es: hace falta que lo veamos 
con nuestros propios ojos (pp. 390, 391). 

Pursuing the matter further, may we 
suggest that what makes Ortega’s ideas 
unique, valuable and worthy of a place 
within the current of critical writings 
being directed toward a theory of an ob- 
jective-presentative method, are the aesthe- 
tic foundations on which he bases his ideas. 
Similar foundations do not seem to have 
been suggested until after the publication 
of Ortega’s essay, when the French critic 
Ramon Fernandez repeated ideas concern- 
ing the aesthetic foundations of the method 
in his study of “La méthode de Balzac: le 
récit et l'esthétique du roman.”*° The 
French critic separates all narrative fiction 
into two classes, recital and novel. The 
former is the narration of what has already 
taken place and is now being told, accord- 
ing to laws of exposition; the novel repre- 
sents events as taking place in time and 
space, according to an order of living repro- 
duction. 

There is a strikingly similar parallel be- 
tween the ideas of these two critics. Or- 
tega’s summary statement that “Peter was 
melancholy,” exemplifies the technique of 
the recital, which uses a conceptual expo- 
sition of references, allusions, definitions 
and depends on what Fernandez calls ra- 
tional proofs. On the other hand, the evoca- 
tion and presentation of Peter’s melancholy 
involves the creation of a novel, which 
uses a living production of Peter’s speech, 
his actions, his thoughts, which actually 
take place, as it were, before the reader, 
and it depends on what Fernandez calls 
aesthetic proofs. Fernandez explains that 
“Je romancier traduit la vie au moment ov 
elle se fait, il en exprime fidélement les 
sinuosités et le rythme, son intelligence 
parait dirigée plutdét que directirce. 
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Le roman, comme la vie, nous baigne dans 
une présence initiale. . . . Dans le roman, 
lidée est suggérée par la représentation 
concréte qui'la révéle en quelque sorte en 
transparence, dans le récit cette représenta- 
tion est déterminée par l’idée, ou du moins 
exposée suivant une ligne idéale et ab- 
straite” (pp. 64, 65, 66). Ortega had writ- 
ten: “A la primera imagen conceptual (of 
the character) que se nos did, sucede una 
segunda donde le vemos directamente vivir, 
que no nos es ya definida por el autor y que 
discrepa notablemente de aquélla. . . . En 
todo momento hallamos delante su realidad 
dificil, no su sencillo concepto. Y este no 
poseer nunca su secreto suficiente, esta re- 
lativa indocilidad del prdéjimo a ajustarse 
por completo a nuestras ideas sobre él, es 
lo que le da independencia de nosotros y 
nos hace sentirlo como algo real, efectivo 
y transcendente de nuestras imaginaciones” 
(Cp. 401). 

In summary, to suggest again what value 
Ortega’s Ideas still possess, we would do 
well to return to the two basic themes 
around which he constructed his essay and 
which have served as our constant point of 
reference. The problem of the novel’s crisis 
seems to be a perennial, favorite theme in 
critical discussions for it is surely still being 
considered today when the novel is said to 
be yet in a period of disorientation.’? This 
theme has lost none of its vitality although 
it might appear that one aspect of Ortega’s 
treatment of it has. Surely, one may justly 
disagree with him in the matter of the non- 
existence of “new,” never-before-used plots. 
Plots do exist, although they be built 
around a limited number of plot situations. 
And Ortega himself told the novelist to 
turn to the ever fecund examination of 
human personality. As to the novel’s how 
having become as important as its what, 
we heartily agree. It must be, hoped, at 
least, that readers’ tastes have become more 
discriminatingly sensitive to such matters 
as setting, structure, style, method and 
technique. As for the second theme treated 
by Ortega, it can be said that he laid out, 


in general terms, the fields in which novel- 
istic theory and criticism must always con- 
tinue to function. Herein is found much of 
the Ideas positive value. Ortega’s Ideas 


brilliantly summarize the currents of criti-_ 


cal thought being directed toward the novel 
at the time they were written. Although 
they place the subject within a broad aes- 
thetic framework and thus leave problems 
of practical application to other critics, the 
Ideas treat in a stimulating and original 
fashion the chief problems with which 
novelistic creation, theory and criticism are 
still occupied. 


NOTES 


1 José Ortega y Gasset, Obras completas (Madrid, 
1947), m1, 387-419. References are to this edi- 
tion. There is an English translation readily 
available through two sources: Dehumanization 
of Art and Notes on the Novel (Princeton, 
1948), and The Dehumanization of Art and 
tee) Writings on Art and Culture (New York, 
1956). 

2Gonzalo Torrente Ballester, Panorama de la 
literatura espaiola contemporanea (Madrid, 
1956), p. 277, is one Spanish critic who voices 
glowing although brief praise for Ortega’ s ideas: 
“Se trata, creemos, de la mejor anatomia de un 
cuerpo literario realizada en nuestro tiempo y en 
nuestra lengua.” 

3 Pio wr. La nave de los locos (Madrid, 
1925), pp. 7-5 
, for example, 

Cre of the Novel,” 
3, pp. 533-544. 

5 Juan Chabas, Literatura espafiola contempordanea 
(La Habana, 1952), p. 366. 
®René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of 


Ludwig Lewisohn, “The 
Yale Review, xx1 (1933), 
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CNew York, 1949), p. 231. 


? [bid., p. 232; p. 337, note 24; various Spanish 
critics A" novelists (Clarin, Pardo Bazan, Valera, 
Palacio Valdés) began a consideration of these 
problems; to a large extent, their work remains 
unstudied. 

8 Percy Lubbock, following the lead of Henry 
James, in his Craft of Fiction (London, 1921), 
is the critic who most clearly defined in technical 
terms the ways of affecting an objective method 
by the alternate use of “picture” and “scene.” 
’“Presentative” is a more adequate term than 
“objective,” inasmuch as the impulse is always to 
present, to show or to evoke, rather than simply 
to tell about. 

10 Ramon Fernandez, 
pp. 59-77. 


11 Characteristic of his method of sweeping back 
and forth in broad strokes to include spacious 
perspectives, Ortega pursued the idea one step 
further, proceeding to a differentiation of the 
“missions” of science and art: “La misién de la 
ciencia es elaborar definiciones. Toda ella consiste 
en un metddico esfuerzo para huir del objeto y 
llegar a su nocién. Ahora bien; la nocién o defini- 
cién no es mas que una serie de conceptos, y el 
concepto, a su vez, no es mas que la alusién 
mental al objeto. . . . El arte tiene una misién 
contrapuesta, y va del signo habitual a la cosa 
misma. Le mueve un magnifico apetito de ver. 
. Yo creo que en la novela acaece lo mismo” 
Cpp. 391, 392). 
12 As containing representative examples of the 
many now current theoretical and practical as- 
pects of criticism of the novel in Spain the fol- 
lowing by Mariano Baquero Goyanes would prove 
valuable: “Sobre la novela y sus limites,” Arbor, 
xm (June, 1949), 42, pp. 271-283: “La novela 
y sus técnicas,” Arbor, xv1 (June, 1950), 54, pp. 
169-186; Problemas de la novela contempordnea 
(Madrid, 1951), which closely follows Alex 
Comfort. The Novel and Our Time (London, 
1948); “Sobre un posible retorno a la novela de 
accion,” Arbor, xxrv (February, 1953), 86, pp. 
149-163. 


Messages (Paris, 1926), 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 


A CORRECTION 


The Secretary-Treasurer deeply regrets an error in the printing of the ballot. The 
address of Lowell Dunham, candidate for the Presidency, was given as the University 


of New Mexico. His correct address is the University of Oklahoma. 


THE USE AND TYPES OF HUMOR IN THE PICARESQUE NOVEL 


James R. Stamm 
Michigan State University 


The Spanish picaresque novel, which 
had its beginning in the anonymous Laza- 
rillo de Tormes, may safely be said to have 
reached its decadence as a literary form a 
little less than a century later with the pub- 
lication of La vida y hechos de Estebanillo 
Gonzalez in 1646. The period between 
these two works saw the fruition of several 
major lines of artistic endeavor: the literary 
expression of Spanish mystic theology in 
the writings of St. John of the Cross and 
St. Theresa of Avila, the theater of Lope 
de Vega, and the picaresque novel itself in 
a number of works important in their own 
right and in the historical development of 
modern fictional forms. These novels, so 
different in style, conception, and social 
orientation from the pastoral novels and 
the novels of chivalry which had preceded 
them in the literary history of the penin- 
sula, enjoyed immense and immediate pop- 
ularity.? 

Several reasons may be seen for the ready 
acceptance of this genre in Spain. In con- 
trast to the pastoral and chivalric works the 
picaresque novel offered a far greater real- 
ism both in the character of the protagonist 
and in his surroundings. The ragged 
urchin, the picaro, the ganapdén—these 
were familiar, everyday sights to the reader 
of the Lazarillo and the Guzmdan de Al- 
farache, and they inhabited a world this 
reader knew well from experience. These 
new settings were the plazas, the markets, 
and the back streets of Sevilla and Toledo 
rather than the enchanted forests and the 
bewitched castles of the knights errant, or 
the Arcadian glens of the ever-amorous 
shepherds. Nor was a literature based on 
the exneriences of the lower levels of socie- 
tv entirely strange to the Spanish reader, 
for such works as the Celestina and the 


Corbacho were known to all who read. 

Another, and very important, ingredient 
of this new form was the use of humor. 
This element, as much as the focus of 
attention and observation on the activities 
of the lower economic strata, distinguishes 
the picaresque novel from the fictional 
forms which preceded it. It is true that, at 
one time or another in the history of both 
the novel of chivalry and the pastoral works, 
humorous episodes had appeared inciden- 
tally, but the settings and pretensions of 
these genres made them unadaptable as 
vehicles of satire or burlesque.? The squire 
Ribaldo, for example, injects some notes of 
humor into the otherwise serious Caballero 
Cifar, an early novel of chivalry. But we 
search in vain for even sporadic touches of 
humor in the major works which are defini- 
tive of the two forms, Amadis de Gaula 
of the novel of chivalry and the pastoral 
Diana of Montemayor. Even in Cervantes’ 
Galatea, the last pastoral novel to be writ- 
ten by a major Spanish author, the ele- 
ment of humor is excluded, possibly by 
Cervantes’ realization that this ingredient 
would be inimical to the form.* 

Perhaps the most interesting, character- 
istic, and original of the humorous devices 
employed in the picaresque novel is one 
which might be called parental or genea- 
logical humor. While the protagonists of 
the novels of chivalry were invariably of 
noble birth, and the shepherds of the pas- 
toral tradition were frequently so, the pi- 
caro is at pains to declare his humble origin 
with boisterous assertion from the outset.‘ 
Where the device I have called parental 
humor—the picaro’s denigrating references 
to his parents’ profession, honor, or morals 
—is employed, the father is most frequently 
painted as a thief and the mother as an 
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adulteress. This formula makes its ap- 
pearance in the Lazarillo de Tormes and 
becomes almost a matter of custom in the 
picaresque novels which follow.° 

Lazarillo’s father is sentenced to the gal- 
leys for the theft of some grain and he dies 
in an expedition against the Moors. Laza- 
rillo’s mother then seeks work as a cook 
and laundress and, to ease her domestic 
burden, forms a relationship with a Neg:o 
groom, by whom she has a child. The step- 
father, if such he may be called, is hanged 
for a series of thefts and Lazarillo’s mother 
is sentenced to a public whipping for her 
part in them. It is indeed a wry brand of 
humor, but there can be no mistaking the 
burlesque intention of the author. 

Another source of humor in the Laza- 
rillo is the use of traditional or folklore 
material, of which there are several in- 
stances. The trick which Lazarillo’s blind 
master plays on him, striking the boy’s head 
against an ornamental stone bull on the 
bridge at Salamanca; Lazarillo’s ingenious 
method of extracting wine from the blind 
man’s wine jar; Lazarillo’s vengeful fare- 
well to his blind master; all derive from 
popular tradition.® 

Finally, the anticlerical satire which 
caused the Lazarillo to be banned by the 
Spanish Inquisition contributed much to 
the humor of the novel.’ Particularly nota- 
ble is the treatment given the penury of the 
clérigo of Maquedo, the charlatanism of 
the seller of Papal bulls,® the brief sketch 
of the gadabout fraile de la Merced, and 
the sanctimonious speech of the adulterous 
archpriest who induces Lazarillo to marry 
his maidservant.® 

Mateo Aleman makes similar use of the 
element of parental humor in his picaresque 
novel, Guzmdn de Alfarache, although his 
treatment of the father’s thefts and the 
mother’s adultery lacks the broad comedy 
of the Lazarillo. Much more detail is given 
in his genealogical account and although 
the ingredients are much the same, the re- 
sult seems serious and historical in com- 
parison with their handling in the Laza- 
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ri!lo. On only a few occasions does humor 
derive directly from the story of Guzman's 
life and experiences, if we discount the 
humorous ingenuity of some of his more 
spectacular swindles. Guzman is victimized 
by a picara in Toledo, then later tricked by 
a servant girl at the inn where he is staying, 
when she sends a donkey in her place to 
keep an amorous rendezvous with Guzman. 
Guzmin’s adventure with the cook’s wife 
in Madrid involves him in a ludicrous and 
laughable predicament. He is made the 
butt of a joke and tossed in a blanket by 
the servants of a kinsman in Genoa,’® and 
finally he is mistreated and made a fool of 
by a Roman matron and her servant with 
the result that he is forced to leave Rome 
in disgrace. But these scattered episodes 
make up a very small part of the action of 
the novel. The main current of Aleman’s 
humor derives from a number of inter- 
polated anecdotes, fables, proverbs, and 
cuentos, most of which come from popular 
or traditional sources.'' Anticlerical satire, 
which played so large a part in the Laza- 
rillo, is completely absent in the Guzman 
de Alfarache.'* 

Parental humor is used, or perhaps 
abused, in La picara Justina, chronological- 
ly the third of the picaresque novels. 
Menéndez y Pelayo refers to this work as 
a “monumento de mal gusto” with good 
reason. The account which the author gives 
of the deaths of Justina’s father and mother 
is illustrative of the use of the device of 
parental humor and of the complete lack 
of good taste with which it is emploved in 
this novel. Justina’s father is killed in a 
quarrel and the mother and children are 
bribed to swear that the death was acci- 
dental. The slaver then invites the survi- 
vors to dine with him. While they are at 
supper, the unguarded corpse of the father 
is mangled almost beyond recognition by a 
pet dog. Grisly though the events are in 
outline, the story is treated in a most flip- 
pant manner and is clearly intended for 
humorous effect. The death of Justina’s 
mother is handled with much the same 
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crudity. She dies of the ill effects of swal- 
lowing a huge string of sausages in a fatal 
attempt to conceal her theft from the au- 
thorities. For the rest of the novel, humor 
is chiefly attempted in a series of sopho- 
moric pranks which Justina plays on her 
suitors, and by a welter of verbosity, twisted 
conceits, and grotesque puns. 

Francisco de Quevedo’s La vida del 
Buscoén carries the type of parental humor 
which was seen in the Lazarillo to a 
height of development found nowhere else 
in the picaresque novel. Pablos’ father, a 
barber, augments the family income by 
picking the pockets of his customers while 
he is shaving them. Pablos’ mother is not 
an adulteress, but she is suspected with 
good reason of practicing witchcraft and 
indulging in those reprehensible but re- 
munerative sidelines which gained renown 
for Mother Celestina. When the matter of 
Pablos’ future occupation comes up, his 
mother and father quarrel as to which 
career he should follow, that of thievery or 
witchcraft. Later in the novel, Pablos re- 
ceives a letter from his uncle, the hang- 
man of Segovia, which describes in detail 
the execution of Pablos’ father and the 
gentlemanly aplomb with which the victim 
mounted the scaffold. The same letter in- 
forms Pablos that his mother has been con- 
victed of witchcraft by the Inquisition in 
Toledo and is being held for sentencing by 
that body. “Pésame,” laments the uncle, 
“que nos deshonra a todos, y a mf principal- 
mente, que al fin soy ministro del rey y me 
est4n mal estos parentescos.”!? The bitter 
satire of Pablos’ experience at the board of 
domine Cabra is well known. This se- 
quence suggests a parallel with the period 
which Lazarillo spent in the emnloy of 
the avaricious clérigo of Maqueda. The ele- 
ments of a skimping and miserly master 
and the near-starvation of his charge are 
present in both works, although the events 
differ greatly. 

The use of self-ridicule. puns, and 
earthv humor is frequent in Fl Buscén. An 
example in which all three are included is 
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found in the episode in which a horse 
which Pablos is riding takes a cabbage from 
a vegetable stand. A riot ensues in which 
both Pablos and the horse are pelted with 
vegetables: “Llegdronse otras, y con ellas 
picaros, y alzando zanahorias garrofales, 
nabos frisones,. brengenas y otras legum- 
bres, empiezan 4 dar tras el pobre rey. Yo, 
viendo que era batalla nabal, y que no se 
habia de hacer 4 caballo, quise apearme; 
mas tal golpe me le dieron al caballo en la 
cara, que yendo 4 empinarse, cayé conmigo 
—hablando con perdén—en una _privada; 
pusome cual v. m. puede imaginar.’* Other 
examples of these devices are found in the 
practical jokes which the students play on 
Pablos while he is at Alcalé de Henares, 
and in the prison sequence. 

After the publication of Quevedo’s Fl 
Buscén the element of humor tends to 
diminish in the picaresque novel. Satire, 
slapstick, puns, and the cruder elements of 
situational comedy as they were employed 
in the earlier novels of the genre make way 
for new stylistic elements as the picaresque 
novel moves toward the novela de costum- 
bres. The novels of Alonso de Castillo y 
Solérzano depend greatly for their effect 
on elegance of stvle and a wide variety of 
literary material. Poetry, rather complicated 
amorous intrigues, novelas, and the indul- 
gence of Castillo’s penchant for writing 
entremeses, all add a superficial brilliance 
to his novels. It is obvious in reading them 
that a specious sophistication has produced 
a change in the genre itself." 

Some situational humor is used effective- 
lv in the Aventuras del bachiller Trapaza. 
The scene in which Trapaza is robbed by 
students in Salamanca, his practical joke 
on the Italian barber, and his impersona- 
tion of a ghost to frighten his master don 
Tomé. show the author’s real ingenuity 
and ability as a writer of comedy. Refer- 
ences to the paternity of Castillo Solorza- 
no’s picaros and picaras are abundant, but 
the cleeful humor which accompanied the 
destruction of familv honor in the Lazarillo 


and El Buscén is absent. Teresa de Man- 
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zanares, for example, begins her story with 
the seduction of her grandmother, but the 
effect of her family history is that of a 
rather dull and tawdry genealogical ac- 
count. 

With the short novels of Maria de Zayas 
y Sotomayor the transition to the novela de 
costumbre was complete. While her best 
known work, El castigo de la miseria re- 
tains some qualities of the picaresque novel, 
it is the resemblance of a close relative, 
not a direct descendent of the line. 

The final novel of the group considered, 
La vida y hechos de Estebanillo Gonzalez, 
can be regarded as picaresque only by its 
customary inclusion in that genre by critics 
and anthologists. It is the autobiography, 
undoubtedly somewhat fictionalized, of a 
Spanish courtier and soldier in the hire of 
Octavio Piccolémini, Duke of Amalfi.'® 
Estebanillo paints himself as a glutton, a 
coward, a drunkard, and an opportunist; 
he resembles no character of modern litera- 
ture so much as Jaroslav Hasek’s The Good 
Soldier Schweik. The humor of the work 
is blunt and crude and, not infrequently, 
sadistic, as witness his activities as a barber's 
apprentice, as a male nurse, and as a mock 
dentist who removes a sound tooth and half 
the jawbone of an innocent victim for the 
amusement of his audience. Parental hu- 
mor is not developed, nor are traditional 
elements introduced. Estebanillo’s appella- 
tion, “hombre de buen humor” seems prin- 
cipally justified by his ready acquiescence 
to any proposal that seems apt to fill his 
belly, save his hide, or curry favor with his 
superiors. 

The element of humor was introduced 
into Spanish prose fiction in the Lazarillo 
de Tormes in three principal forms: social 
and anticlerical satire, folklore material 
probably derived ultimately from popular 
medieval jokes and traditions of bumpkin 
wit, and parental humor which took the 
form of the picaro’s ready disclaim of any 
tradition of family honor, painting his 
father as a thief and his mother as an 
adulteress. It was inevitable that, as the 
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genre developed, changes should appear in 
the use and types of picaresque humor as 
well as in its target. Mateo Aleman sup- 
pressed the element of social satire and re- 
placed it with numerous and lengthy ethi- 
cal and didactic digressions. To offset the 
weight of his moralizing, Aleman added an 
element of literary amusements, in the form 
of three novelas, and provided a treatment 
of traditional material which was more 
sophisticated than that of the Lazarillo. 
The author of La Picara Justina abandoned 
satire to develop a type of verbal humor 
which, fortunately, was not imitated by 
later picaresque writers. Quevedo returned 
to sources for his use of humor, developing 
much the same elements which gave life to 
the Lazarillo: satire, parental humor, and 
an earthy, occasionally scatological, humor 
close to folklore traditions. 

In the novels of Maria de Zayas and Cas- 
tillo Solérzano a process of sophistication 
took place and a new emphasis was given 
to amenity of style and virtuosity of form, 
at the cost, generally, of elements of humor 
which had been characteristic of the pica- 
resque novel. The vein of authentic pica- 
resque material had exhausted itself, at 
least for the time being, and such later 
works as the novels of Francisco Santos 
and Torres Villarroel are only a latter-day 
echo of the original inspiration. 


NOTES 


1 pean 0 pular were the Lazarillo de Tor- 


mes and the Guzman de Alfarache. Of the Laza- 
rillo, Julio Cejador y Frauca says “Fué el libro n 
todos, de la gente letrada y de la oe le BS 
eclesidsticos y se ares, del pueblo A ys 
personas de cuenta.” (Introduccidén, 
Lazarillo de Tormes, Clasicos vol. 25, 
PP. 7- = Samuel Gili y Gaya says of the Guz- 
de Alfarache, “No hay noticia de que nin- 
pe libro espafiol haya alcanzado un éxito tan 
grande en a momento de su publicacién. El 
mismo ano (1599) se remprimiéd dos veces en 
Barcelona y una en Zaragoza; se conocen veinti- 
trés ediciones anteriores a a y seguramente 
hubo algunas mds que no han liegado a nuestro 
conocimiento.” (Introduccién, Guzman de AI- 
farache, Clasicos Castellanos vol. 73, p. 19). 
2Juan del Encina introduced igures into his 
Eglogas which anticipate the gracioso of Lope de 
Vega and some of the picaros of a later period, 
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but Encina’s work represents a transitional period 
of the Spanish theater and is not truly a part of 
the pastoral genre as it developed in Spain. See 
J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Spanish Drama be- 
fore Lope de Vega (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1937), and Angel Valbuena 
y Prat, Historia del teatro espanol (Barcelona: 
Editorial Noguer, 1956). 
‘It is interesting to note that it was humor—the 
ridicule of Cervantes in Don Quijote—which 
dealt the death blow to the novel of chivalry. 
Cervantes gives a brief but similar treatment to 
the pastoral novel in the second part of Don 
Quijote when the ingenioso caballero, having 
agreed to return home and not bear arms for a 
‘riod of one year, proposes to Sancho that they 
sce shepherds, taking the names of el pastor 
Quijotiz and el pastor Pancino. This proposal 
forms the subject matter of Chapter LXVII of 
the Segunda parte (Clasicos Castellanos vol. 22, 
yp. 224-231), and is referred to again in chapters 
LXXIII and LXXIV. I do not think it is stretch- 
ing an inference too far to suggest that Cervantes 
realized that the pastoral form was as vulnerable 
to burlesque treatment as the novel of chivalry 
had proved to be, despite the fact that Cervantes 
retained a high opinion of his own Galatea and 
had planned to write a sequel to it. 
4 Angel Gonzalez Palencia has pointed to the 
possibility of a burlesque parallel between the 
early events of the life of Lazarillo de Tormes and 
that of Amadis de Gaula, among other heroes of 
chivalry: “Se ha dicho, y parece muy verosimil, 
que la novela picaresca nace como una reaccion 
contra la caballeresca y la pastoril. Quiz4 no fuera 
otra cosa que una broma sin mas trascendencia 
que reirse un poco de las engoladas aventuras y 
pretenciosas hazafas de los Amadises de Feliciano 
de Silva, y demas hermanos de su ralea. Por lo 
pronto, es curioso observar que Lazaro nace den- 
tro del rio Tormes, asi como Amadis es hallado 
en el mar cual nuevo Moisés, o Palmerin expues- 
to entre palmas y olivos; que Lazaro es criado 
entre los mozos de caballerizas del Comendador 
de la Magdalena. y aleccionado por trajinantes, 
arrieros y mozos del meson de La Solana, frente a 
la educacién y crianza de Amadis en la Corte del 
Rey, rodeado de toda clase de comodidades y 
caricias; Lazaro cuida a su hermanito negro, y Jo 
protege, incluso del coco de su padre, asi como 
Amadis defiende a su hermano con actos valerosos, 
impropios de su edad; y en contraposicién de los 
‘castigos’ y ‘ensefamientos’ que el caballero recibe 
de ayos sapientisimos y de sesudos maestros, 
Lazaro inicia su aprendizaje de la vida bajo la 
direccién del astuto ciego, que sabia muchas de 
las tretas de la madre Celestina.” Del “Lazarillo” 
a Quevedo (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas, 1946), p. 11. 
5 Américo Castro takes note of the “prurito ge- 
nealdgico de todos estos antiheroes, muy urgidos 
por manifestarse, no hijos de algo, sino hijos de 
tal. Semejante alarde se debe a haber sido con- 
cebida tal forma literaria como reaccién contra las 
maneras de arte que tienen como tema la vida 
noble y ascendente.” (“Persnectiva de la novela 
picaresca,” Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y 
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Museo, xu, No. 46, 1935, p. 125). 
® Angel Gonzalez Palencia says of the incident on 
the bridge at Salamanca, “burla sencilla y ele- 
mental, que en casi todos los pueblos de Espaiia 
practican todavia los chiquillos, y de seguro prac- 
ticarian los chiquillos del siglo xvi y los de siglos 
anteriores.” Op. cit., p. 12. Gonzalez Palencia 
finds Lazarillo’s parting words to his blind master 
echoed in a .caditional Andalusian refrain, ‘Y 
usted, que olié la sardina/zPor qué no ha olido 
la esquina?’ The episode with the wine jar occurs 
in a thirteenth century engraving, and a French 
jeu of the thirteenth century, Le garcon et 
l'aveugle, suggests itself as a source for the gen- 
eral situation of the first chapter of the novel. 
* The Lazarillo was prohibited in the Index of 
Valdés (Valladolid, 1559), but such was the 
popularity of the novel that it continued to 
circulate, and an expurgated edition, known as 
the Lazarillo castigado, was published in 1573. 
* Gonzalez Palencia has shown this entire episode 
to be taken from Massuccio Salernitano’s II] Nove- 
llino. See Del “Lazarillo” a Quevedo, p. 21. 
* Have we here, in the character of Lazarillo’s 
archpriest of Toledo, some echo of the picaresque 
elements of the Libro de buen amor of the arch- 
priest of Hita and the Corbacho of the archpriest 
of Talavera? 
‘0 Guzman later avenges himself of the treatment 
which his Genoese relatives accorded him by 
making them the victims of a costly swindle. The 
swindle is recounted in Clasicos Castellanos, vol. 
93, chapter VIII. 
11 Malcolm J. Gray lists sixty-five stories under the 
heading “cuentos,” most of which are humorous, 
in An Index to Guzman de Alfarache (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1948), pp. 
19-27. Aleman makes much greater use of inter- 
polated material than does the author of the 
Lazarillo. Where traditional or borrowed ma- 
terial is used in the Lazarillo it is incorporated 
into the action of the novel and forms a part of 
Lazarillo’s experience. As they are used in the 
Guzman, the essays, fables, anecdotes, novelas, 
and traditional material stand apart from the 
asic plot. 
12 Aleman’s treatment of the clergy is examined 
by Enrique Moreno Baez in his study, Leccién y 
sentido del Guzman de Alfarache (Madrid: Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
1948), pp. 121-122. Prof. Moreno says of Ale- 
man’s view of the clergy, “Resulta, si lo compara- 
mos con la pintura que de ellos se hace en el 
Lazarillo, extraordinariamente ilustrativo del di- 
ferente clima espiritual del Renacimiento y del 
Barroco.” 
18 Francisco de Quevedo, La vida del Buscén, 
Clasicos Castellanos, vol. 5, p. 21. 


14 Tt will be pointed out that the Guzman de 
Alfarache, too, employs a variety of interpolated 
material, and the Lazarillo borrowed much from 
traditional sources; hence Castillo has not depart- 
ed from common practice in making his pica- 
resque novels a showcase for his varied talents. 
But in fact the significance and value of the 
extraneous elements varies greatly in the context 
of the novels themselves. As was pointed out 
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above, traditional elements are closely integrated 
with the action and aun of Lazarillo and 
are detectable as such only by a previous knowl- 
edge of the borrowed ss In the Guzman, a 
work of far greater scope and length, the nov velas, 
fables, cuentos, and such serve to counterbalance 
the large number of ethical and philosophic pas- 
sages. In the case of Castillo, the reader can not 
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but feel that these amusements lack integration, 
that they are a literary tour de force which dis- 
tracts rather than complements. 

15 Juan Millé y Giménez gives an estimate of the 
extent to which the adventures of Estebanillo 
were fictionalized in his introduction to the 
Clasicos Castellanos edition, vol. 108, pp. 11-31. 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming 
years, are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, De Pauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced 
at 25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 
personnel at their institutions. 


MORE ON THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF THE 
“CANTAR DE MIO CID” 


Paut M. Lioyp 
Dartmouth College 


In a recent article in Hispania' Bernardo 
Gicovate discusses certain problems relating 
to the date of composition of the Cantar de 
Mio Cid. He concludes that Menéndez 
Pidal has been in error in supposing a date 
of around 1140 for the composition of the 
Cantar, and he states his belief that a later 
date, around 1200, must be postulated as 
the probable date of composition, an opin- 
ion already supported by Bello, Dozy, Tick- 
nor and others.* 

Gicovate presents several points in his 
argument in favor of a later date. First, 
basing himself on the articles of Menéndez 
Pidal and Spitzer,’ he assumes that a long 
process of “mitificacién” was necessary from 
the time of the Cid’s death to the time of 
the composition of the poem in order to 
account for the many fictitious elements 
contained in it, such as the changing of 
the names of the Cid’s daughters, their 
supposed marriage to the Infantes de Ca- 
rrién and the episode of the lion. Although 
this is undoubtedly correct, it is extremely 
hazardous to conclude that a period of 
forty years is insufficient for such a trans- 
formation of historical fact to have taken 
place. There is no reason why the develop- 
ment of a myth about an outstanding per- 
son cannot begin during that person’s life- 
time, and forty years may be quite as 
sufficient for the full flowering of a myth 
as one hundred years. Gicovate objects that 
in view of the poem’s numerous discrepan- 
cies with the established facts of the Cid’s 
life, those who heard it would protest on 
hearing about events that never took place 
or were distorted by the poet. This, how- 
ever, is not necessarily true. The naive per- 
son will demand that a legend should be 
plausible, not factually accurate. Thus any 


modern American would object on hearing 
a story that described George Washington 
riding in a Cadillac, but only a few his- 
torians will care about the truth or falsity 
of the tale of the cherry tree. 

For some reason, Gicovate thinks that 
the most important piece of evidence for 
the dating of the Cantar is the presence in 
the Primera Cronica General of a version 
of the story of the Cid differing in many 
details from that found in the Cantar. Re- 
jecting Menéndez Pidal’s explanation of 
these discrepancies on the basis of a later 
reworking of the Cantar which was used 
by the chroniclers who wrote the Crénica 
General,’ Gicovate assumes that these 
chroniclers had at their disposal more au- 
thentic data than the fictitious events re- 
counted by the author of the Cantar. To 
quote Gicovate: “Diriamos entonces que el 
juglar vivia no mucho antes de los historia- 
dores, los que utilizan su poema conscientes 
de que necesita rectificaciones y seguros de 
lo que es ficticio en él.” Cp. 420b) The most 
casual glance at the Crdnica General 
would have been sufficient to demonstrate 
the absurdity of this supposition. If the 
authors of the Crénica General had had 
available authentic facts on the life of the 
Cid, how could one then account for the 
fact that they retain so many fictitious ele- 
ments drawn from the Cantar, such as the 
changing of the names of the Cid’s daugh- 
ters (Ch. 923), their marriage to the In- 
fantes de Carrié6n (Ch. 927), their subse- 
quent dishonoring by their husbands (Ch. 
933) and even so obvious an invention as 
the episode of the lion (Ch. 929)? If this 
were not enough to convince anyone that 
the Cronica General is based on a rework- 
ing of the Cantar, one has but to examine 
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the thirteen other prosified epics found in 
it in order to see that there can be no 
question of the chroniclers accepting and 
rejecting various episodes from the epics on 
the basis of independent, authentic sources. 
The medieval Spanish crénicas accepted 
the epics as genuine historical evidence, 
undoubtedly because of their general 
“verismo.” 

In this respect Gicovate seeks to enlist 
the support of Bédier’s theory of epic ori- 
gins, which, regardless of its great impor- 
tance, can hardly be considered the very 
latest hypothesis.° His statement that “en 
Espafia como en Francia, la epopeya se pro- 
duce como elaboracién tardia de la _his- 
toria,” (p. 421a) shows a fundamental mis- 
understanding of the nature of the Span- 
ish epic as compared with the French 
chansons de geste. The Spanish epic is not, 
as is the French epic of the same period, a 
fantastic elaboration of distant historical 
events, but rather is based on almost con- 
temporary events and is thus much closer 


to historical fact. As Menéndez Pidal says: 


La epopeya francesa de los siglos XI y XII se 
halla en etapa muy avanzada de su evolucidén, 
muy apartada ya de su primer impulso verista por 
el transcurso de varios siglos. La epopeya espafiola 
de igual época continua viendo interés poético en 
los sucesos actuales; trata sucesos inmediatos, de 
pocos afios antes, 0 conserva menos alterados los 
relatos primitivos.® 

Gicovate also quotes E. R. Curtius’ to 
the effect that the Cantar contains stylistic 
clichés drawn from the French epics which 
appear in France first between 1150 and 
1170 and thus cannot have been composed 
before 1180. This argument is indeed a 
powerful one, and, if supported by incon- 
trovertible evidence, would be one of the 
strongest points in favor of a later date of 
composition Cat least of the version of the 
Cantar that has come down to us.) Un- 
fortunately Curtius makes no attempt to 
document his assertion, and until proof is 
forthcoming we cannot safely dismiss the 
many other bits of evidence pointing 
toward an earlier date of composition. In 
conjunction with the problem of the in- 
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fluence of the French epic in Spain, the 
recent discovery of the Nota Emilianense 
by Damaso Alonso,* regardless of disputes 
about its ultimate significance,’ can at least 
be taken as an indication that French epic 
themes were to be found in Spain at the 
latest by the end of the eleventh century, 
almost one hundred years before Curtius’ 
dating of the Cantar. 

Another point raised by Gicovate is that 
verse 3724, “oy los reyes de Espafia sos 
parientes son,” is too vague to be taken as 
a precise indication of the date of the 
poem. This is quite true, and Menéndez 
Pidal does not adduct. it as evidence of a 
precise period,’® but only as an indication 
that it could refer to any time after 1140 
when Dona Blanca of Navarre, the grand- 
daughter of the Cid, was betrothed to San- 
cho III of Castile. 

It is difficult to understand how Gicovate 
can say that the data offered by the lan- 
guage of the poem “son muy escasas.” 
Even a superficial consideration of the 
archaic features of the language of the 
poem listed by Menéndez Pidal'? would 
show that the poem contains many features 
characteristic of twelfth century Spanish, 
too many, in fact, to be accounted for by 
the supposition that the work is the prod- 
uct of an archaizing poet of the thirteenth 
century. Any one of these features could 
be the work of such a poet, but to assume 
that a thirteenth century poet would have 
been careful enough to include them all is 
out of the question. 

As for the supposed reference in the 
poem of Almeria to a poem in Romance on 
the life of the Cid, Gicovate rightly ob- 
jects that this does not constitute proof that 
our Cantar is referred to. The mention of 
the Cid as Mio Cidi and the references to 
Alvar Féfiez as the Cid’s most trusted lieu- 
tenant by no means guarantee that the au- 
thor is referring to the Cantar rather than 
to a popular legend. It is possible that 
Menéndez Pidal’s assumption is correct, 
but it cannot be proved. At best it can only 
be said that the evidence is inconclusive. 
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As a final argument Gicovate mentions 
the appearance of the names of the Three 
Wise men, Melchior, Gaspar and Baltasar 
in verse 337, names that are supposed to 
have come into common usage only after 
1178. Contrary to what Gicovate says, 
Menéndez Pidal does not consider this to 
be a later interpolation. He merely points 
out that it is generally thought that 1178 
is the terminus ab quo for these names.'* 
These names are, however, attested much 
earlier, and Menéndez Pidal mentions them 
only as a possible support for the hypothesis 
that the poem mentioned in the Latin poem 
of Almeria is an earlier version of the 
Cantar as we have it. 

In addition to these arguments, however, 
Gicovate has failed to consider a number of 
other points brought forward by Menéndez 
Pidal, such as the reference in verse 3003 
to Alfonso VII (1127-1157) as though he 
were still alive, and the numerous adiciones 
y enmiendas to be found in Vol. v of the 
Obras Completas (pp. 1165ff), a section 
that seems to have escaped his attention 
altogether. It would be idle to discuss them 
here in detail since they may be easily 
consulted by anyone with access to the 
Obras Completas. They may, however, be 
listed briefly: E. de Hinojosa’s study of the 
archaic legal customs described in the Can- 
tar, indicating a state of affairs more in 
consonance with the practices of the twelfth 
century than the thirteenth; the irregularity 
of the meter; the many archaic linguistic 
traits; and the reference to two separate 
Moorish empires, the Almoravid and the 
Almohad, a situation that came to an end 
in 1146 with the destruction of the Al- 
moravid empire. 

After the publication of the volumes of 
the Obras Completas dealing with the 
Cantar, an article by F. Mateu Llopis ap- 
peared in 1947," lending added weight to 
the arguments favoring an early date of 
composition. Examining the references to 
money in the Cantar, Mateu Llopis reaches 
the following conclusions: the Cantar 
mentions the Castilian dinero of vellén as 
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the only coin in common use; it also men- 
tions the dinero malo (verses 165, 503, 
1042), a debased coinage issued under Al- 
fonso VI (1062-1109) and Alfonso VII 
(1127-1157), containing more copper and 
less silver than required by law; no men- 
tion is made of either Christian or Moorish 
gold coinage by name, although the author 
knew that the Moors had gold coins; since 
gold currency began to be coined in Castile 
only under Alfonso VII (1158-1214) it 
would seem that the author lived before this 
time; no mention is made of the maravedi 
although these coins had begun to appear 
between 1093 and 1103. Therefore the 
author of the Cantar (or at least of the 
most ancient version) lived in the first 
third of the twelfth century. Another re- 
cent work" considers the historical events 
of the year 1145 in relation to the Cantar 
and shows that the poem can easily be 
fitted into these events, although this, of 
course, does not prove that the Cantar was 
written in that year. 

To conclude briefly then, we can say 
that the overwhelming mass of evidence 
points to an earlier rather than a later date 
of composition of the Cantar de Mio Cid, 
and that in the absence of any new evi- 
dence to the contrary, the assumption that 
a date of 1200 is necessary or even likely is 
purely gratuitous.'® 


NOTES 


1 Bernardo Gicovate, “La fecha de composicién 
del Poema de Mio Cid,” Hispania, xxx1x (1956), 
419-422. 

2See Cantar de Mio Cid, Primera Parte, in the 
Obras Completas de R. Menéndez Pidal, Vol. 
m1, (Madrid, 1944), p. 19, note 3. 

%Leo Spitzer, “Sobre el cardcter histérico del 
Cantar de Mio Cid,” Nueva Revista de Filologia 
Hispdnica, (1948), 105-117; Ramén Menén- 
dez Pidal, “Poesia e historia en el Mio Cid,” 
NRFH, mr (1949), 113-129. Incidentally it is 
not quite accurate to state, as Gicovate does, that 
Menéndez Pidal has accepted Spitzer’s conclu- 
sions since, as he points out in his reply, Spitzer's 
arguments are largely based on misinterpretations 
—_ distortions of Menéndez Pidal’s previous 
work. 

4 Written originally under the direction of Alfon- 
so X, not Sancho IV. See the Primera Crénica 
General, publicada por Ramén Menéndez Pidal, 
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Madrid, 1955), Introduccién. See also for a 
iscussion of the relations between the epics and 
the chronicles Menéndez Pidal’s Reliquias de la 
poesia épica espanola, (Madrid, 1951). 
*See Urban Holmes, “The  Post-Bédier 
Theories on the Origins of the Chansons de 
Geste,” Speculum, xxx (1955), 72-81. 
® NRFH, m1 (1949), p. 129. 
7 European Literature and the Latin Middle 
Ages, (New York, 1953), p. 385. See also 
Menéndez Pidal’s objections to Curtius’ conclu- 
sions in “Formulas épicas en el Poema del Cid,” 
R.Ph., vu (1953-54), 261-267. 
‘“La primitiva épica francesa a la luz de una 
Nota Emilianense,” Revista de Filologia Espa- 
jola, xxxvu (1953), 1-94. 
“Ronald N. Walpole, Romance Philology, 1x 
(1955-56), 370-381; “The Nota Emilianense,” 
Romance Philology, x (1956-57), 1-18. 
10 Cantar de Mio Cid, Primera Parte, p. 21. 
11 Cantar de Mio Cid, Tercera Parte, (Obras 
Completas, Vol. v), p. 1166. 
12 Cantar de Mio Cid Primera Parte, p. 23. 
13 Cantar de Mio Cid, Primera Parte, p. 25. 
14 “Ta moneda en el Poema del Cid,” Boletin de 
la Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona, 
xx (1947), 43-56. 
15 Michéle Chéret, La vérité historique de circa 
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1145 dans le “Poema de Mio Cid,” Mémoire 
pour l’obtention du diplome d'études supérieures, 
(Paris, 1954); reviewed by Charles V. Aubrun, 
Bulletin Hispanique, tv (1955), 211-212. 

16 After the submission of the preceding, my at- 
tention was brought to another article dealing 
with this subject: Antonio Ubieto Arteta, “Ob- 
servaciones al Cantar de Mio Cid,” Arbor, 
xxxvit (1957), 145-170. In this article Ubieto 
Arteta also questions some (although by no 
means all) of the arguments adduced by Menén- 
dez Pidal in favor of an early date of composition 
for the poem. His arguments are based on re- 
search into historical documents of the twelfth 
century, and are, therefore, much more plausible 
than Gicovate’s. He shows that none of the points 
which he discusses is absolutely conclusive proof 
of an early date. By the same token, of course, 
they cannot be taken as proof of a later date 
either. His conclusion, that the poem as we have 
it is a later reworking of an earlier version of the 
Cantar, is certainly not impossible and would 
account for those elements in the poem that point 
to an early date and those that would seem to 
indicate a later date. However, although sug- 
gestive, it is still just a hypothesis and shows that 
further research into the whole problem is 
necessary. 


THE “TRADICIONES CUZQUENAS” OF 
CLORINDA MATTO DE TURNER 


Marcaret V. CAMPBELL 
Florida State University 


Inasmuch as Clorinda Matto de Turner 
imitated Ricardo Palma, dividing the tra- 
dicidn into three parts, it is only fitting 
that this paper too be so divided: back- 
ground, factual material, and the tradicion 
itself.* 

The introduction likewise falls into the 
three part category—three limitations: that 
of the available material on Clorinda Matto 
de Turner; that of time; and that of the 
genio corto of the speaker. 

The life of Clorinda Matto de Turner is 
such an integral part of her writings that a 
few biographical notes are necessary for 
background material. 

Our authoress was born 1854 in Cuzco. 
Her father was Clorinda Ramon Torres 
Mato, and her mother, Grimanesa Con- 
cepcién Usandivares. The baby was bap- 
tized Grimanesa Martina Mato but was 
called Clorinda. At this time the family 
name was spelled with one “T.” Later 
Clorinda, to give the surname an Inca 
flavor, changed the spelling to Matto with 
two “T”s which in Quechua means: co- 
secha de coca. 

Clorinda spent her early years on the 
family hacienda, Paullo Chico, near the 
village of Coya. At the age of six she lost 
her mother who was known throughout the 
Cuzco region as the Azucena de los Andes. 
Neighbors of the Matto family who knew 
Clorinda from about the age of seven to 
fourteen described her as follows: “Era de 
cardcter varonil y dominaba a sus hermanos 
David y Daniel. Era ella quien dirigia los 
juegos infantiles. . . . A veces, como para 


* A paper read at the SAMLA meeting, Nov. 
24. 1955, in Daytona Beach, Fla. 


dar mas sello a sus juegos de varon, se 
ponia bigotes, tongo y baston. . . .* 

Clorinda attended a colegio now called 
the Nacional de Educandas. The records 
list her as a student exempt from fees, and 
show that she pursued, in independent 
study, such courses as Philosophy, Natural 
History, Physics, and so forth. At the age 
of sixteen she left the colegio to devote her 
time to her father and younger brothers. 

Clorinda married an apparently wealthy 
landowner, an Englishman, Dr. Turner in 
1871, and moved to Tinta where they lived 
for ten years. Here at Tinta Clorinda be- 
came aware of two Cuzcos: colonial Cuzco 
rich in history, and the actual Cuzco filled 
with the pitiful remnants of the Inca race. 
It was at this point that she began writing 
—articles and the tradiciones cuzquenas 
under such pseudonyms as Mary, Lucrecia, 
Rosario and Adelfa. Her work appeared in 
local and foreign papers. The oldest tradi- 
ciones were published in El Correo del 
Pert. In 1876 Clorinda founded El Recreo 
de Cusco, a magazine of literature, science, 
art and education. The following year Sra. 
Matto visited Lima where she was warmly 
received by the literary circles and honored 
in a velada by the famous Juana Manuela 
Gorriti. 

In 1881 Dr. Turner died, leaving the 
estate in bankruptcy. Her economic situa- 
tion in Tinta was impossible, and Clorinda 
moved to Arequipa, where she became edi- 
tor-in-chief of La Bolsa. From this press 
came her two small volumes of the tradi- 
ciones cuzquenas in 1884 and 1886. Her 
drama, Himacc-Sumace, was presented for 
the first time in 1883. In addition to her 
literary endeavors, she became active in 
politics and helped raise money to purchase 
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the battleship Almirante Grau. 

So far, so good, for up to this point in 
her writing Clorinda had offended neither 
Church nor State. In 1886 she moved to 
Lima, and within a few short years was 
forced to decide that it was healthier to live 
outside of Peru. 

Once in Lima she became associated 
with the various literary organizations and 
publications. In 1887 she became director 
of El Pert Ilustrado. Her novels rolled 
rapidly off the press: 1889, the famous 
Aves sin nido; 1891, a sort of sequel, In- 
dole, and 1893, Herencia. From then on 
the fat was in the fire. Clorinda Matto de 
Turner presented in these novels the In. 
dian stripped of his civil rights, oppressed 
by the gamonal and a prey of the sensual 
priest. To boot, la Matto was on the wrong 
side of the political fence. Hence in 1895, 
excommunicated by the Archbishop and 
deported by the President, she left for the 
Argentine. 

In Buenos Aires she continued her liter- 
ary activities. Boreales, Miniaturas y Por- 
celanas (1900) reflects her nostalgia for 
Peru. She founded the Bricaro Americano, 
gave public lectures, wrote articles for the 
press and held a professorship in two 
schools. In 1908 she visited Europe. Her 
impressions of the trip were carefully re- 
corded. The book, Viaje de Recreo, was in 
press in 1909 when she died. With all her 
sincerity of purpose, Clorinda Matto de 
Turner left the priests unmarried and the 
Indian problem unsettled. 

Since Matto in her tradiciones cuzque- 
nas repeatedly calls Ricardo Palma her 
maestro, it behooves us to take a quick 
glance into his life, and to investigate some 
of the definitions of the tradicién. The 
maestro is so well known that only facts 
pertinent to the comparison need to be 
recalled. 

Ricardo Palma lived a long and active 
life (1833-1919)—eighty-six adventuresome 
years. He was often embroiled in politics 
but never at odds with the Church. In 
1860 as a partisan of José Galvez he joined 
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the attack on President Castilla. For this 
he paid—three years in exile in Chile. In 
1872 his first tradiciones appeared, and 
they continued in series form until 1912. 
In 1881 the War of the Pacific destroyed 
his home, his personal library and the Na- 
tional Library of Peru. Palma was making 
arrangements to leave for Buenos Aires to 
join the staff of La Prensa when he was 
persuaded to remain and rebuild the Na- 
tional Library. How our bibliotecario men- 
digo accomplished this feat is, as Matto 
would say, pdarrafo aparte. Palma retired 
from the Library in 1912. Until his death 
in 1919 he lived in Miraflores. Politically, 
he served his country loyally. In the field 
of literature, he created the tradicién. In 
an article on don Ricardo, Sturgis E. Leavitt 
calls attention to the fact that Palma’s life 
was independent, his tradiciones original, 
and that both life and literature were 
characterized by humor.? 

What, then, is a tradicidn? 

Lying somewhere between history, leg- 
end and the short story—between fact and 
fiction—it defies definition. Its very flexibil- 
ity precludes definite boundary lines. Palma 
himself cannot be “pin pointed” down to 
one, clearcut, final definition. To begin 
with, he says: “La tradicién es romance y 
no es romance; es historia y no es historia. 
.. .”3 In a letter to one Rafael Obligado, 
Palma furthers the idea: “La forma ha de 
ser ligera y recogida; la narracién rdpida y 
humoristica. Me vino en mentes platear 
pildoras y darselas a tragar al pueblo. . . .”* 
These sugar coated pills of history quite 
obviously reveal Palma’s aversion to the 
factual. But the best recipe—best because 
it is so vague—occurs in the tradicidén 
Hermosa entre las hermosas where Palma 
says: “Dice usted, amigo mio, que con 
cuatro paliques, dos mentiras y una ver- 
dad hilvano una tradicién.”® If you are a 
good chef, please note the proportion—six 
parts of fiction and fancy to one of truth. 
We thoroughly agree with Torres-Rioseco 
that these Peruvian traditions have proved 
nearly as hard for critics to classify as for 
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lesser writers to imitate.° 

If we were to follow the style used by 
Matto in her tradiciones cuzqueiias, we 
would simply plunge into part two, factual 
material, without introduction. But, as that 
is a bit rough on the uninitiated, we can 
state that part two will deal with one 
question: If Palma is the yardstick, how 
does Matto measure up? 

First, these two writers approach the 
tradicion with a great discrepancy in age 
and sources. Palma was twenty-one years 
Matto’s senior. He began writing the tra- 
dicién when he was around forty, and 
continued until he was almost eighty. The 
sum total was six sizeable volumes during 
these forty years. Matto began imitating 
the maestro when she was only eighteen. 
The last tradiciones cuzquefias were written 
when she was thirty. Her complete produc- 
tion for these twelve years was but fifty 
four tradiciones. 

Palma had a richer vein to tap than Mat- 
to. He had access to the archives, folios and 
old manuscripts of the National Library of 
Peru, which no doubt were more varied 
than similar sources available to Matto in 
Cuzco. Cuadros in his book on Clorinda 
Matto de Turner points out that thirty 
three of the fifty-four tradiciones cuzquenias 
are based on Los Anales de Cuzco by Diego 
de Esquivel y Navia.? He avers that the 
Chroénica Historial, which Matto gives as a 
source, was copied from Esquivel, and that 
the tradiciones attributed to Padre Outre- 
man likewise occur in Esquivel. This nar- 
rows the background of the _tradiciones 
cuzquenas to largely one source—Esquivel. 
Both Palma and Matto drew heavily on 
proverbs, colloquialisms of the people and 
legends. But Palma came equipped, so to 
speak, with maturity and a richer back- 
ground. 

Next, how do these two writers differ in 
structural technique? 

First, the Palma tradicion runs from one 
to several pages while the Matto tradicién 
consistently averages two pages. 

Both writers loosely divide the tradicién 
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into three parts: introduction, history and 
story. Over a third of the tradiciones cuz- 
quenas adhere to the three part division. 
The introduction (or background) of both 
writers is quite similar but they differ wide- 
ly in the manner in which they handle the 
history. Here Matto presents us with cold, 
documental, historical facts. Palma places 
his factual evidence in the second section, 
but reminds us so carefully that he is not 
telling us patraias amables that we have 
our doubts. We wonder too if he did not 
have his tongue in his cheek when he wrote 
in the prologue of the Tradiciones cuzque- 
nas (1884): “Cuantas noticias y fechas 
histéricas, salvadas para siempre del olvido, 
va a encontrar el lector en las preciosas 
pajinas que entre las manos tiene!”* In 
short, Matto carefully dusts off the old 
manuscript and Palma “cuando el manu- 
scrito tiene claros, él lo Ilena con las telara- 
has de su ingenio.”® 

As we now approach the third section, 
the cuento, I should like to quote Luis Al- 
berto Sanchez: “Muchos creyeron que 
colocando en el pdrrafo II de un relato 
histérico la parte documental intercalando 
luego algunas coplas y proverbios popu- 
lares; imitando algunos dichos del vulgo 

. . y rematando con un refran, ya tenian 
cogido el estilo de don Ricardo. Pero ‘y en 
el medio? En el medio (éste es el cuento) 
hay que poner talento. . . .’”?° 

We shall first see what each writer does 
in the way of talento as to subject matter. 
Palma’s scope is all embracing, for he 
writes of several centuries, many things 
and all kinds of people. He runs the gamut 
from toothaches to mice with the govern- 
ment, the military, the Church and a few 
other things thrown in between. As to peo- 
ple, the variety is limitless. Naming a few, 
we have Indians, viceroys, bishops, judges, 
gamblers, cutthroats, lords and ladies—even 
shady ladies. Tamayo Vargas adds: “en todos 
casos la protagonista invisible es una mujer 
castiza que se lama murmuracién. Porque 
en la Lima de Palma murmuran desde el 
virrey, los oidores v las brujas, hasta el rio 
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que pasa como borracho y la pila de la 
Plaza de Armas que habla sin moverse.”"' 
And Matto? Clorinda writes largely of in- 
animate things—houses, churches, places— 
in the narrow vein of one time and one 
place—colonial Cuzco. 

What talento does each writer use to 
catch the reader’s interest? 

Palma quite often enters the story him- 
self, and with charm and ease quickly es- 
tablishes an intimacy with the reader. His 
personal comments draw himself and the 
reader together in a bond of good fellow- 
ship. Matto’s choice of subject matter— 
inanimate things—almost automatically ex- 
cludes the establishment of an informal 
situation. Dedications and references to the 
maestro that she imitated are about as 
close as Matto gets to camaraderie. In the 
Tradiciones cuzqueias of 1884, twenty-six 
of the thirty-nine are dedicated to a par- 
ticular person. The first one, of course, is 
to mi maestro, Senor Don Ricardo Palma. 
Scattered through the tradiciones cuzque- 
fas are nine references to Palma, and one 
that she shares with him. Matto’s personal 
touches are limited, and, so to speak, im- 
personal. 

We now turn to the element of humor 
in each. Here lies the telling talento. The 
prose fiction of Hispanic America contains 
so little laughter that a dash of humor alone 
serves to raise any author's stock. Much of 
the success of the Palma tradicién is due 
to Palma’s own brand of wit that runs the 
full scale: dry, jovial, expansive, mocking, 
satiric, waggish and at times risqué. Humor, 
sprightliness and charm are all but lacking 
in the tradiciones cuzquenas. I am quite 
tempted to take recourse to collegiate slang 
and say: “Matto sure goofed that one!” In- 
stead, I shall revert to the academic and 
let Ventura Garcia Calderén speak for me: 
“Las Tradiciones cuzquefias, a pesar del 
titulo prometedor, son insulsas migajas de 
historia provincial. La poesia bastante senti- 
mental del indio y sus dolores, casi ningu- 
na libertad en la fantasia; jamds, la 
travesura. Esta mujer parece un hombre, y 
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un hombre grave. . . . Es el mas perverso 
reproche que puedo hacerle.** 

An important factor ia the achievement 
of success by any writer is a commaiid of 
the language. Critics readily agree that 
Palma possesses this ability. In a colorful 
manner, Harriet de Onis says of this point: 
“No one else has been able to catch the 
rich, robust flavor, the irony, the tongue- 
in-cheek sanctimoniousne:s, the mockery, 
the hilarious double meanings that are a 
delight of the reader and the despair of the 
translator. Few writers have a greater sense 
of the language than Palma.”** 

All these qualities are lacking in Matto. 
Also on the negative side is her constant 
use of a limited vocabulary that is top 
heavy with Quechua, and the repetition of 
a set phrase. Something or someone, for 
example, is to be presented in un parrafo 
aparte. 

Palma could counterbalance defects with 
gracia for he possessed the talent of selec- 
tion and proportion in weaving together 
various elements into his tradiciones. The 
ability of selecting and combining is not 
found in the same degree in the works of 
Matto. She lacked talento. 

The third section of a tradicién is the 
cuento, the tale, really the tradicién itself. 
In closing, I have selected a tradicién of 
each writer, which I shall summarize so 
that you may be the judge of the universali- 
ty and humor of the author. Ricardo Pal- 
ma’s forte was the tradicién limefia and 
Clorinda Matto de Turner's the tradicién 
cuzquena. For purpose of closer compari- 
son, I have chosen from each a tale dealing 
with the Indian. Matto’s tradicién from the 
1884 collection is dedicated to the director 
and owner of the newspaper La Bolsa, and 
is entitled ;Vaya un decreto! Briefly it is: 

In 1601 there set sail from Cédiz the 
galleon Petate in the direction of the rich 
land of Peru. Part of the cargo was eight 
caiones de anteojos. After a dificult voyage 
during which the crew lacked water and 
courted the two hens that daily left their 
dos frutas de corral, as Palma put it, the 
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galleon dropped anchor in Callao. 

By 1602 there was received in Cuzco by 
cajon or correo as we call it today, the news 
of the birth of the Infanta Ana, and Cuzco 
prepared to celebrate the event with illu- 
minations, bull-fights and a mass. Another 
curious paper arrived in the same mail. It 
was an announcement that the Viceroy, 
because of his deep affection, was sending 
to the Cabildo of Cuzco the eight boxes of 
spectacles that had come on the Petate, 
with the order that they be sold as soon as 
possible. 

The chasquis soon had the boxes in 
Cuzco, and the only question now was how 
to dispose of all that mueble inservible. 
The conquistadores had found in Peru two 
kinds of mines to exploit: those rich in 
metal, and the minas hablantes de cada 
mita. The Indians were the real “gold” 
mines for the patrén who sold them tired 
mules, second class grain and soured wine. 
Following this precedent, the Corregidor 
ordered that every Indian in the district at- 


tend, with spectacles, the mass in honor 


of the new Infanta Ana. The Indians 
obeyed without a murmur, and on the 
specified day, every Indian in the district 
attended mass wearing spectacles. In ex- 
change, the decree produced many a do- 
blén to fill the boxes that the glasses came 
in. ; Vaya un decreto! 

The Palma tradicién is entitled Geth- 
semant with the subtitle: “In the album of 
Sefiora Laura de Santa Cruz.” It is as fol- 
lows: 

So you want, sefiora, an autograph of 
this old emborronador de papel. But what 
I write in vour aristocratic album, must it 
be a tradicién? That has its drawbacks, and 
although I have decided to obey you, T 
shall not do it until I have first told you a 
spicv anecdote of my youth. 

God made me ugly. I savy it not to praise 
myself but simply to state the case. Such 
was I then while I was courting a young 
girl whose mother asked me for my picture. 
Oh, sefiora—I said—Why do you want the 
picture of such an ugly chap?—Because you 
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are ugly is the very reason I want it. I need 
it to frighten my little grandchildren who 
are the very imps of Satan. 

I cannot believe, sefora, that you are 
capable of harboring any such proposition 
against me. So let's see if I can give sabor- 
cito tradicional to a tale I heard my grand- 
mother tell. 

José Mani was an Indian from Huacho, 
owner of three hectares of land known as 
the garden of José Mani. He could neither 
read nor write, but by selling oranges, chi- 
rimoyas and avocados he had acquired a 
little capital and sufficient prestige to be- 
come a regidor in the cabildo of his village. 

During Lent in 1795 the people had 
made arrangements for a Dominican friar 
to come from the convent in Lima to preach 
the sermon of the Tres horas. On Good 
Friday the church was so crowded that 
there was not room for the point of a pin. 
Of course José Mani in gala dress was 
there, sprawled in one of the comfortable 
cabildante chairs. 

The priest, who was the very well of 
wisdom, after an exordium in which he 
declared that the words of Christ—Eli, Fli, 
lamma sabachtani—were Mayan, not He- 
brew, launched into the pith of the Passion 
story. 

Each time that the orator spoke of the 
Garden of Gethsemany, all eyes turned on 
José Mani who was very proud upon learn- 
ing what a role his garden played in the 
life of Christ. That the priest was saying 
Gethsemany and not Josemani, the Huacho 
Indians attributed to a slip of the tongue, 
quite excusable in a foreign friar. En toda 
pila falta alguna vez agua. 

But when the Dominican friar said that 
it was in the Garden of Gethsemany where 
the Jews seized the Master, again all eves 
centered on José Mani reproaching him for 
his cowardice in allowing such to occur. 

Finally the alcalde whispered to José 
Mani—Defend yourself, compafiero, if you 
don’t want them to stone you to death when 
vou leave. 

José Mani, rising, interrupted the priest. 


— 
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saying: “Oiga usted, padre. No me meta a 
mi en esa danza, que yo no he conocido a 
Jesucristo ni nunca le vendi fruta; y pido 
que haga usted constar que, si se metié en 
mi huerto, lo hizo porque le dié la gana y 
sin licencia mia, y que yo no tuve arte ni 
parte en que lo Ilevaran a la carcel, y 


jAleluya! jAleluya! 
Cada cual esta a la suya.”™ 


NOTES 
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The London-Mead Guide is now out of print. A new edition will be undertaken 
soon, and it should be ready for publication in Hispania in 1960. Meanwhile, kindly 
do not order any more copies of the Guide from Professor Turk. 


CONFLICT AND IDENTITY IN “EL HERMANO ASNO” 


Nep J. Davison 


University of Oregon 


El hermano asno of Eduardo Barrios has 
been generally acclaimed by criticism to be 
his finest work, yet there has been sur- 
prisingly little agreement as to the mean- 
ing of the abrupt and violent conclusion of 
the novel. Discussions to date have, in fact, 
tended to obscure the significance of Fray 
Rufino’s assault upon Maria Mercedes and 
have commented in general terms only 
upon the mystic-ascetic elements and the 
author's stylistic achievements. In order to 
properly understand the novel it is neces- 
sary to examine in detail the nature of the 
psychological conflicts of the protagonists 
and to trace these conflicts to their reso- 
lution. 

Both the intuitive Fray Rufino and the 
narrator Fray Lazaro struggle toward knowl- 
edge of God and toward the fulfillment of 
the Franciscan requirements of love, obedi- 
ence, and humility, yet their respective 
histories reveal two very distinct manifesta- 
tions of the journey toward purification of 
the spirit. These histories, and the monastic 
life in the Franciscan order are recorded in 
the form of a personal diary by Lazaro 
who has renounced secular life because of 
an unsuccessful love affair. In his search 
for God, Lazaro is confronted with two 
obstacles, first, his worldly past which pre- 
vents him from being “simple como un 
buen fraile menor debe ser,”* and second, a 
highly analytical intellect. The incisiveness 
of his examination of those about him in- 
hibits his understanding and feeling of 
brotherhood, and, as a consequence, he 
strives to rid himself of the curse of analysis 
which he believes is obstructing his person- 
al salvation (pp. 22-23). Rufino, on the 
other hand, possesses an instinctive faith 
and is initially free of the doubts w.\‘ch 
torment Lazaro. 


The appearance of Maria Mercedes, the 
younger sister of Lazaro’s former sweet- 
heart, further complicates Lazaro’s efforts 
toward purification, and his struggle to 
overcome the obstacles to faith created by 
his intellect is now displaced by new fears, 
fears of sexual temptation, and he is 
plunged into a terrifying encounter with 
lust—an encounter which he ultimately ac- 
cepts as a heaven-sent test of his desire for 
redemption (p. 86). The frequent presence 
of Maria about the monastery produces, in 
addition, a marked change in the behavior 
and appearance of Rufino,’ whose life of 
service and devotion is abruptly interrupted 
by the torments of el hermano asno (p. 
113), the Franciscan symbol of carnal ap- 
petite and sexual temptation. Shortly after 
the emergence of el hermano asno, Rufino 
is beset by new and mysterious anxieties 
which later prove to be the inner murmur- 
ings of pride which are fed by the venera- 
tion of his fellow friars and the parish. 

The dominating forces in the lives of 
both men from this point on are the con- 
trasting manifestations of the sexual urge. 
Lazaro, intelligent and perceptive, is com- 
pletely aware of his temptation, whereas 
Rufino, by contrast, unconsciously trans- 
forms the sexual conflict into a_ battle 
against his pride,* and he remains to the 
end unaware of the repressed sensual ele- 
ments in his struggle. He redoubles his 
ascetic exercises in an attempt to combat 
the dual temptation while the other friars 
attribute the unnatural tenor of his acts to 
his deep humility and saintly condition. 
His own lack of awareness of the complexi- 
ty of his problem is evidenced in the Ca- 
puchin episodes in which he is visited, in 
his dreams, by an accusing Capuchin monk, 
the dream symbol of his conscience which 
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torments him with admonitions of his grow- 
ing pride. In these episodes sex is com- 
pletely absent, yet, goaded by the visita- 
tions Rufino ultimately selects sexual as- 
sualt as the means whereby he may silence 
the murmurs of sainthood and thereby re- 
gain God's grace. Lazaro, on the other 
hand, conscious of his passion finally suc- 
ceeds in conquering it and ascends to a 
more elevated spiritual plane. Although the 
joy of victory was smothered by Rufino’s 
assault on Maria, Lazaro’s subsequent sac- 
rifice—his immediate acceptance of the guilt 
in order to protect Rufino’s saintly reputa- 
tion and that of the monastery—opens for 
him the way to grace. 

The juxtaposition of the conflicts of 
Rufino and Lazaro accentuates, by means 
of contrast, the sophisticated, conscious 
struggle of Lazaro as opposed to the intui- 
tive and non-intellectual manifestation of 
Rufino’s conflict. Lazaro’s struggle for faith 
is one in which the rules are imposed by 
the conscious intellectual acceptance of 
the Franciscan order and its precepts. He 
is bound by an act of will and his constant 
fear is that he may fail to live up to the 
standards which he has freely chosen; the 
fact that they are Catholic and, more 
specifically, Franciscan, is not of primary 
importance in his struggle. Rufino, on the 
other hand, has not chosen these standards; 
his task is not to observe the requirements 
but to incarnate the spirit of the order be- 
cause it constitutes his very being; he must 
be Franciscan or be nothing—it is a require- 
ment of his existence. Lizaro doubts, and 
Rufino fears; Lazaro analyzes in order to 
overcome his anxieties, and Rufino seeks 
affirmation in flagellation. Lazaro’s anxie 
ties and amorous temptation are recog- 
nized, articulated, and examined by him, 
whereas Rufino only infrequently perceives 
his sexual conflict and ultimately submerges 
it in the nonphysical temptation of pride. 
Lazaro sees his sexual conflict as a second 
obstacle to his pursuit of faith and recog- 
nizes that his struggle is compounded of 
both the attempt to subordinate the intel- 
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lect to faith and the attempt to overcome 
sexual temptation. In effect, he uses the 
very intellect which has inhibited the acqui- 
sition of faith to help clarify and conquer 
carnal temptation (p. 82). Rufino uncon- 
sciously effects precisely the reverse; he 
fuses the temptations of pride and sex and 
ultimately uses the desires of the body to 
overcome the weakness of the spirit. The 
conception of an assault on Maria was not, 
however, the result of a search for a self- 
defiling act, as Rufino claims, but was, in 
reality, the source of the Capuchin visions. 
As has been indicated, Rufino complained 
of the “penas sucias” and “bajezas del 
‘hermano asno’” Cp. 113) long before the 
visitations of the Capuchin (pp. 150-151) 
which stimulated him to discover an act 
whereby he might conquer pride.’ 

The first sexual interpretation of the 
novel appeared shortly after its publication 
in 1922 in a brief review by Emilio Vaisse. 
Vaisse saw the work in terms of Freudian 
psychology exclaiming, “Es la Libido que se 
disfraza de angel luminoso. . .”° He stated 
furthermore that the sudden fall of Rufino 
lacked antecedents in the book. Such is not 
the case, however; the fall of Rufino is 
consistent with the characterization, and 
the sexual motivation of his final act is 
clearly, though subtly, established in the 
course of the narration. The title of the 
novel; Rufino’s self-avowed struggle with 
sexual temptation; and the assault with 
which the narration ends, all point to the 
sexual phase of Rufino’s conflict.* Certain- 
ly the choice of sexual assault as the es- 
cape from the spiritual disintegration 
caused by pride cannot be viewed as arbi- 
trary; the author’s decision to use such an 
episode must be considered an_ integral 
part of the characterization. Rufino had 
submerged his sexual desires beneath the 
surface of his struggle with pride, and the 
Capuchin visions, though supported by the 
very real fear of pride, were actually initi- 
ated by sexual desires. These desires were 
then justified psychologically by the need 
to destroy that pride. 
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The critic Luisa Luisi also considered 
the sexual aspect of Rufino’s history in an 
essay published in 1925. Luisi was struck 
by the ambiguity of the novel and posited 
various provocative questions with regard 
to the meaning of the assault, concluding 
that Barrios gives us no answer.’ Barrios 
does indeed provide an answer, and it is to 
be found not only in the character of Ru- 
fino as explicitly outlined but also in the 
ambivalence of the form of the narration, 
that is, in the interplay of the histories of 
Lazaro and Rufino and the points of view 
employed. 

The surprise which the conclusion of 
the novel normally arouses in the reader 
and which is responsible for Vaisse’s ac- 
cusation of inconsistency is the result, first, 
of the duality of Rufino’s conflict—pride 
and sex—and, second, of the two points of 
view from which the protagonists are por- 
trayed. Lazaro is presented in detailed 
fashion within his own consciousness, and 
his ultimate regeneration and sacrifice are 
easily accepted by the reader since he has 
shared Laézaro’s view of himself. Rufino, 
however, has been viewed only from the 
outside, that is, through the reports of 
Lazaro. The opinion which has been 
formed by means of this exterior vantage- 
point reveals a saintly Rufino that is dia- 
metrically opposed to his own opinion of 
himself. Only when Lazaro records Rufino’s 
own words is the reader permitted to see 
him directly and thereby gain insight into 
his conflict. Likewise, when Lazaro is 
viewed from outside his own consciousness 
—as society views him—he appears the 
wayward friar, the assailant of Marfa. In 
both instances the exterior view is not only 
incomplete but virtually the reverse of 
that of the characters themselves.* Rufino 
strives to achieve Franciscan humility and 
obedience yet is frustrated at every turn by 
the veneration of a society which seeks to 
canonize him. The collective judgment 
forces itself upon him and contaminates 
his being, perverting the humility which 
he has achieved and fertilizing the seed of 
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pride which has been dormant. He strug- 
gles vainly to assert his own self, and he 
pleads with his fellow friars and society 
that they accept his own interpretation of 
his nature. In the final act of violence he 
repudiates the collective judgment and as- 
serts his own notion of his being, imposing 
in his final anguished words his personal 
evaluation as the indisputable statement of 
his identity; “;Ya pueden escupirme! Pre- 
génenlo. . . Yo, el ‘hermano asno’. . . Yo, 
el inmundo, que personifico la lujuria . . 
No merezco esa reverencia . jAl fin 
quiso el cielo iluminarme! jLa humillacién 
al fin! Cp. 162).” The twofold irony of 
Rufino’s history lies in the fact that he 
never recognizes the complexity of his con- 
flict and that his protest against the mur- 
mur of sainthood is denied and his cry sur- 
pressed by the Order. 

In the total portrayal of Rufino and 
Lazaro neither the collective nor the person- 
al evaluation is exclusively dominant or 
uniquely correct. The saintly qualities of 
Rufino are as much a part of his identity as 
is his pride. Lazaro, within his own con- 
sciousness at least, is partly guilty of the 
charge which the community lays upon 
him. The two portraits are dependent upon 
both the external and internal view, upon 
the collective as well as the individual 
interpretation of the personality. It is the 
weaving of these two views and the paradox 
of human identity which emerges that 
creates the stirring ambivalence of the tale. 


NOTES 


1 Eduardo Barrios, El hermano asno, Biblioteca 
Contempordnea (Buenos Aires, 1946), p. 10. 
Subsequent quotations are from this edition. 

2 Rufino is aware of Maria as is evidenced in his 
understanding of Lazaro’s struggle with the temp- 
tations that her presence has aroused. Lézaro 
writes: “Es preciso ser un santo para tener tal 
videncia. zCémo ha ido penetrar en mi secre- 
to? . . . me ha dicho:—Cuidado, hermano. Ha 
reincidido. Yo ruego, yo ruego . . . y usted vacila 
en su esperanza. Cuidado.” p. 122. (Lazaro had 
fallen back into the temptation aroused by Maria 
after having momentarily conquered his sexual 
interest in her.) 

3 Lazaro records in vague terms the new tempta- 
tion which is not comprehended by either him- 
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self or Rufino: “A Fray Rufino algo le sucede. 
No son las tentaciones del ‘hermano asno’ ahora. 
Me dijo ayer que le habian dejado al fin tran- 
quilo. Es algo nuevo. Sufre. Lo leo en sus ojos, 
ue por instantes se extravian. La santidad, 
for, es una dura y a veces tragica merced.” 
p. 125. 
4 It may be argued that Rufino chooses the sexual 
assault as the means whereby he may conquer 
pride merely because lust is the lesser sin. Such 
an argument presupposes, however, that the most 
grievous sin, pride, may only be conquered by the 
commission of another sin, and, consequently, 
still fails to explain the origin of Rufino’s de- 
cision. 
5 Emilio Vaisse [pseud. Omer Emeth], Estudios 
criticos de literatura chilena (Santiago, 1940), p. 
60. Other studies of interest are: Carlos D. Ham- 


ilton, “La novelistica de Eduardo Barrios,” Cua-. 


dernos Americanos, Lxxxv (1955), 280-92; Ar- 
turo Torres-Rioseco, Grandes novelistas de lea 
América hispana (Berkeley, 1943), vol. 1; Raul 
Silva Castro, Panorama de la novela chilena: 


(1843-1954) (México, 1955); Milton Rossel, 


“Un novelista psicdlogo,” Atenea, tix (1940), 
6 


6In addition to Rufino’s complaint of his en- 
counters with “el hermano asno” already noted 
above, he is revisited just before the assault on 
Maria. Lazaro has asked one of the brothers why 
he is downcast and discovers, “sélo era que habia 
sentido flagelarse a Fray Rufino. Parece que el 
Guardian le ha prohibido el ayuno durante un 
mes, y por eso—a eso lo atribuye por lo menos 
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él—se le despierta ‘el hermano asno’ de nuevo.” 
p. 159. Another suggestion of the sexual element 
in Rufino’s struggle appears in the preceding 
chapter: Lazaro, commenting on certain verses 
which he had envisioned in a moment of day- 
dreaming, recognizes the amorous content of the 
lines attributed to Maria, observing “Ella hablaba 
de amor, no ya de amistad pero... son 
suehos, Sefor, suefios. ;Y hasta Fray Rufino los 
tiene!” p. 158. The statement is particularly sig- 
nificant since it marks the end of a chapter, a 
position which Barrios consistently reserves for 
important observations. 

7“2Fué deliberado, consciente, premeditado, en 
vista de su salvacién futura, el acto repugnante 
de fray Rufino? <O bien, en la semi-inconsciencia 
de su locura, torturado, alucinado, neurético, fué 
victima a la vez, de su misticismo y de su bestiali- 
dad? ¢Disfrazé el instinto comprimido, de visiones 
misticas, la necesidad apremiante; y el sistema 
nervioso, relajado por la vida de excesivas priva- 
ciones y trabajos, no obedeciéd de pronto a la 
voluntad y a la conciencia? Eduardo Barrios no 
lo dice.” Luisa Luisi, A través de libros y de 
autores (Buenos Aires, 1925), p. 210. 

8 The protagonist of “E] nifio que enloquecié de 
amor” is also a victim of the discrepancy between 
personal and collective evaluation of personality. 
It prevents the adults from recognizing his conflict 
and ultimately contributes to the disintegration of 
the boy’s personality. (See Eduardo Barrios, El 
nifio que enloquecid de amor, Biblioteca Con- 
temporanea (Buenos Aires, 1948), pp. 63-4.) 
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THE RECENT NOVELS OF MANUEL GALVEZ 


Myron |. 


Syracuse University 


The novelistic production of the Argen- 
tine Manuel Galvez continues with almost 
astonishing regularity, although he is rath- 
er advanced in years and already has be- 
hind him a respected literary reputation. 
During the past decade Galvez has pub- 
lished nine full-length novels, and there is 
no reason to believe that this fecund sev- 
enty-five year old writer has as yet laid 
down his pen. It is the purpose of this 
article to examine these recent works and 
to consider them in the light of his past 
novels. 

Galvez’ career as a novelist dates back 
some forty-four years, to 1914, when he 
published his very successful realistic work, 
La maestra normal. From that date until 
1938, the year that Hombres en soledad 
appeared, he offered a steady stream of 
novels to the Argentine public. Beginning 
in 1939 and continuing for the next several 
years, Galvez abandoned the writing of 
fiction and dedicated himself primarily to 
biography, recreating the lives of such men 
as Rosas, Sarmiento, and Yrigoyen.*? Dur- 
ing this period he also wrote a book of 
memoirs entitled Recuerdos de la vida lite- 
raria, 1910-1920, which at its appearance 
in 1944 might have presaged his retirement 
from the active literary scene. His subse- 
quent works belie that supposition. In 1948 
GAlvez returned to the field of fiction with 
La ciudad pintada de rojo, and since then 
his fertile output of novels demonstrates his 
devotion to that genre. 

The dominant note in this recent period 
is the historical novel. From an early age 
Galvez has evinced a special interest in 
Argentina’s past and has sought in numer- 
ous writings to interpret his country’s cul- 
ture and define its pattern of life. Of par- 
ticular concern to Gdlvez has been the 


fascinating and bloodthirsty theme of the 
dictator Rosas. He set out in the 1930's to 
present a huge panorama of the Rosas era, 
but after two works of the proposed series 
were published—El gaucho de los Cerrillos 
in 1931 and El General Quiroga in 1932— 
he apparently discontinued his efforts. In 
1948, however, Galvez came out with the 
third novel in this group; and in succeeding 
years the remaining works of the series 
appeared, so that by 1954 he could at last 
consider terminated an ambitious project 
begun some twenty-three years previously. 

Thus the completion of the series La 
época de Rosas represents a noteworthy 
accomplishment of Galvez’ recent fictional 
production, and at the same time seems to 
have satisfied an overwhelming passion of 
his to unmask this entire troubled era and 
make known his personal judgment of it. 
In each of the novels of the series he seeks 
to explain and defend his position, which in 
essence is a toleration and justification of 
Rosas’ generally condemned administration. 
For Galvez, the dictator’s Federalist doc- 
trine meant the preservation of national 
sovereignty against possible French and 
English intervention, as well as the main- 
tenance of order and respect for law. At 
the same time he vindicates the severity 
and cruelty of his regime on the grounds 
that he governed in abnormal times and 
could not cure his country’s ills under any 
other system. 

The five novels of the Rosas theme writ- 
ten since 1948 cover events from 1835 to 
the dictator’s fall in 1852. A painstaking 
and thorough worker, Galvez did a vast 
amount of original investigation and se- 
cured much documentary material which 
he profitably uses in the series. Although 
the historic background largely eclipses the 
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fictional element, the story and characters 
are satisfactorily developed to sustain in- 
terest in the narrative. The important and 
lasting feature of the novels, without doubt, 
is the presentation of the bitter civil strug- 
gle that tore the nation asunder for so many 
years. 

The relatively tranquil period from 1835 
to 1839 is treated in La ciudad pintada de 
rojo (1948); in Tiempo de odio y angustia 
(1951), covering the years 1839-1840, the 
principal focus is on the Unitarian leader 
Juan Lavalle; while the two succeeding 
years of storm are the special concern of 
Han tocado a degiiello (1951), which de- 
picts the confusion and terror in the in- 
terior and northern provinces. The siege of 
Montevideo and the whole question of Ar- 
gentine-Uruguayan relations are portrayed 
in Bajo la garra ‘anglo-francesa (1953). In 
the concluding work entitled Y asi cayd don 
Juan Manuel (1954), the account centers 
on the dictator’s last years in power and 
his defeat at Caseros in 1852. 

Evident in these recent novels of La 
época de Rosas are certain qualities which 
in general characterize Galvez’ fictional art. 
Among these may be mentioned an excel- 
lent narrative skill and descriptive force, 
a genuine ability to paint dramatic scenes, 
and a sure handling of the technical aspects 
of novel writing. Yet despite these merits 
the series suffers at times from a heaviness, 
an overloading of material, an excess of 
historical and political detail, which often 
slacken the pace of the story and divert the 
reader’s attention. We suspect that the 
zealous Galvez, striving for a comprehen- 
sive portrayal, overstepped somewhat his 
boundary as a novelist and entered too 
much into the realm of the essayist and 
chronicler. 

As an interpreter of his nation’s history 
Galvez reaches into other periods with the 
same enthusiasm and fund of knowledge 
that he exhibits in La época de Rosas. His 
first attempt at the historical novel, the 
trilogy entitled Escenas de la Guerra del 
Paraguay (1928-1929), may be considered 
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among his most accomplished works and is 
far superior to the Rosas series in its purely 
artistic expression and aesthetic effect. In 
1949, between volumes of the Rosas group, 
Galvez published a novel treating the dar- 
ing English invasions of 1806 and 1807 
and the stalwart defense made by the brave 
citizens of Buenos Aires to repel the enemy. 
To this proud page in Argentina’s struggle 
for freedom the author assigns the title La 
muerte en las calles, which gives a very 
minute account of military preparations, 
strategy, and actual warfare, viewed for the 
most part from the vantage point of the re- 
sisting patriot forces. The fictional element 
of this work revolves around the situations 
and seemingly insurmountable problems 
arising from the relationship between a 
married Argentine woman and a dashing 
but unscrupulous English officer. Conflicts 
of this same type also appear in several 
novels of the Rosas theme, wherein person- 
al ties-whether among members of a fami- 
ly or a group of friends, or between eager 
lovers—are weakened and finally severed 
completely by virtue of opposing political 
loyalties. 

Galvez the sympathizer of the Rosas re- 
gime becomes the impassioned opponent 
of the modern Perén dictatorship that dev- 
astated Argentina just a few years ago. 
From a pen seething with hatred and bit- 
terness came his novel Trdnsito Guzman 
(1956), a poignant indictment of the 
Perén decade, and more specifically a fer- 
vent denunciation of the brutal burning 
and sacking of churches and other ecclesi- 
astical buildings in the province of Buenos 
Aires on the night of June 16, 1955. This 
violent action by groups of government 
partisans was perpetrated in retaliation for 
the bombing of the Government House 
and other areas of the capital by a band of 
revolutionists. Yet Galvez can only read in 
this horrible act of desecration another 
manifestation of the ruthlessness of Perén’s 
rule. Not without reason did he select this 
particular vile act on the part of the pe- 
ronistas to record in fiction, for we recall 
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that subsequent to his reconversion to Ca- 
tholicism after having lost faith in his 
youth, Galvez became extremely ardent in 
his spiritual life and supported his religion 
with great vigor. 

Some of Galvez’ most distinguished 
works of past decades, such as El mal 
metafisico (1916) and Nacha Regules 
(1919), may in many respects be termed 
novels of ideas, of social analysis and in- 
terpretation. In recent years he returned to 
this type of fiction in just one novel, El 
uno y la multitud (1955), which depicts 
the busy capital during the difficult days of 
World War II. Availing himself of a de- 
vice used on a few previous occasions, that 
of having characters reappear in different 
works, Galvez delineates in El uno y la 
multitud several persons encountered previ- 
ously in Hombres en soledad, published in 
1938. Around the actions of these people 
and others in the story, he skillfully 
broaches significant issues of the 1940's— 
Argentina's role in the war and its attitude 
toward the Nazi and Communist regimes, 
the crowded and energetic capital versus 
the vacant and abandoned rural areas, and 
the growing fear of American and English 
economic control and influence. Galvez has 
written this novel with a keen awareness 
and appreciation of the distinctive quali- 
ties of Argentine life; yet not without difh- 
culty has he been able to keep pace with 
the pulse and verve of a dynamic nation, 
for his previous partial deafness has now 
become almost absolute. As the author him- 
self explained in a letter I received, dated 
October 10, 1957: “Y asi la sordera avan- 
zada, al desconectarme con la gente, no me 
permitiria enterarme de las nuevas costum- 
bres y modos de hablar.” 

Far from the welter of historical data and 
political intrigue is a recent novel entitled 
Las dos vidas del pobre Napoledén (1954), 
which GAlvez appropriately labels “un ca- 
pricho literario.” Relying strongly on basic 
plot and unfolding of incident, with social 
background serving a rather limited role, 
the novel acts as a well-needed counterpoise 
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to the long array of preceding works resting 
heavily on historical setting. With deftness 
of stroke as a narrator, Galvez spins the 
somewhat fanciful story of a quiet, un- 
assuming middle-aged man who quite sud- 
denly embarks upon a reckless and frivo- 
lous life in imitation of a character in a 
work of fiction he just read. Seeing in this 
novelistic creation the type of carefree and 
daring person he has always longed to be, 
Napoleén becomes involved in all sorts of 
domestic and financial entanglements, com- 
mits fraud with the help of his lover, and 
winds up the deranged victim of his own 
imagination. 

Given this general view of Galvez’ recent 
novels, it is wel] at this point to note some 
further observations. Foremost, the basic 
character of his art of fiction has not suf- 
fered a fundamental change since his incep- 
tion as a novelist in 1914. He continues to 
be primarily a very skillful traditional writ- 
er who owes much to the techniques of 
nineteenth-century French realists. With 
pride and dignity he remains impervious to 
the many new and refreshing tendencies 
that have invaded Latin-American fiction in 
the past few decades—an assertion made not 
as a point of negative criticism but as an 
indication of his adherence to a deeply felt 
artistic creed. While in his own country 
such figures as Eduardo Mallea, Jorge Luis 
Borges, and J. Carlos Onetti give a fresh 
and original note to Argentine fiction, Gal- 
vez stands firm in his novelistic pattern, 
feeling no desire or need of modification, 
very proud indeed of his staid, traditional 
works that have afforded him such success 
and fame. 

Galvez’ place in the development of the 
Argentine novel is well secured. The recog- 
nition accorded him is not of recent occur 
rence, but goes back some forty years to the 
second decade of this century, when he 
came out with those very moving realistic 
and naturalistic novels that laid bare the 
social fabric of urban Argentina. With such 
works as La maestra normal (1914), El 
mal metafisico (1916), and Historia de 
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arrabal (1922), Galvez could rightly claim 
title to the foremost novelist of the city, in 
sharp contrast to the masters of rural fic- 
tion, Giiiraldes and Lynch. 

Such was Galvez’ position some twenty 
years ago—a respected and noteworthy one 
that few Argentines have equalled. In view 
of his continued writing, we might well 
ask what that position is today. It is certain 
that with his recent yield of novels he is 
one of the most prolific writers in Hispanic 
America; and it is also clear that with each 
new novel he proceeds one step further in 
his depiction and analysis of Argentina. Yet 
of the nine works Galvez has composed in 
the past decade none can be considered as 
truly significant or outstanding. None will 
add to his literary merits as a novelist, nor 
enhance his reputation as an artistic por- 
trayer of the reality that is Argentina. Meri- 
torious but not imposing works of fiction, 
these novels will be recorded as merely the 
later creations of a writer whose most origi- 
nal and important contribution fell be- 
tween 1914 and 1938. Despite his literary 
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activity, Galvez is no longer directing or 
fashioning the course of the Argentine nov- 
el; others have supplanted him in that 
sphere. Although his recent novels have not 
had the impact or influence on national 
letters as previous ones, Galvez’ place in 
contemporary Argentine fiction must not 
be gauged by considering these more mod- 
ern works in isolation, but rather with stud- 
ied reference to the totality of his produc- 
tion. In short, Galvez’ position today is still 
based on the past; he is a very noteworthy 
novelist whose ultimate worth will rest on 
his early novels, such as Nacha Regules 
and La maestra normal. 


NOTES 
! During these years, from 1914 to 1938, Galvez 


published seventeen novels, five of which were 
historical works. He also published during this 
same period two volumes of short stories, three 
volumes of essays, two dramas, and one 
biography. 

“From 1939 to 1947 GAlvez published eight 
biographies, one volume of essays, one drama, 
and one book of memoirs. 
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AN ARGENTINE NIVOLA: UNAMUNO AND MANUEL GALVEZ 


Donatp F. Brown 
Hope College 


Sensing perhaps the incompleteness and 
stark unadorned structure of his two works 
of fiction, Niebla and Abel Sanchez, Mi- 
guel de Unamuno dubbed them nivolas. 
Writing a slim volume of fiction with the 
same lightly humorous touch as Niebla, 
Manuel Galvez refers to his work, Las dos 
vidas del pobre Napoledén, as a capricho. 
Both might possibly better be called para- 
bles. Both have a certain philosophical 
preachment to convey and both are con- 
cerned with the realness of fictional 
characters. 

The continuing preoccupation of Una- 
muno was his desire for immortality—a de- 
sire constantly frustrated by his inability 
to believe in the possibility of attaining it. 
Casting about to see who or what could 
lay claim to immortality, he hit upon the 
idea that great fictional characters such as 
Hamlet or Don Quijote come very close to 
attaining the immortal state. Indeed, today 
they overshadow their creators, Shakespeare 
and Cervantes, insofar as being intrinsically 
real to us. To an extent the fictional charac- 
ter not only has attained immortality, he 
has just about killed off his author creator. 
In the famous closing passages of Niebla 
the fictional hero, Augusto, goes to Sala- 
manca to consult with his creator, Don 
Miguel. Here author informs character 
that he is to die and is much surprised 
when poor Augusto objects—for had he not 
intended to suicide anyway? But Augusto 
protests: 

—Si, no es lo mismo. . . 

—jAh, ya te entiendo, Augusto, te entiendo! Tu 

quieres decir que si tuvieses valor para matar a 
ugenia o a Mauricio 0 a los dos no pensarias en 

matarte a ti mismo, zeh? 

—jMire usted, precisamente a ésos . . . no! 

—A quién, pues? 

—jA usted!—y me miré a los ojos. 

—Cémo?—exclamé poniéndome en pie—, :cédmo? 


Pero, ¢se te ha pasado por la imaginacién ma- 
tarme? ¢tu? ¢y a mi? 

—Siéntese y tenga calma. ¢<O es que cree usted, 
amigo don Miguel, que seria el primer caso en 
que un ente ficcién, como usted me llama, 
matara a aquél a quien creyé darle ser .. . 
ficticio? 

—jEsto ya es demasiado—decia yo pasea4ndome 
por mi despacho—, esto pasa de la raya! Esto no 
sucede mds que. . . 

—Mas que en las nivolas—concluyé con sorna.? 


Thus in parable form Unamuno is pre- 
senting the paradox again of fictional char- 
acter’s attaining more reality and possibly 
more durability than his author creator. 
This is dramatized by raising the possibility 
of hero killing author. 

As a good Catholic, Manuel Galvez is not 
worried over immortality. His parable points 
a different moral. And as professional novel- 
ist, and a naturalistic one at that, he doesn’t 
think much of the cavalier fashion in 
which Don Miguel created his characters. 
One doesn’t just dream them up. One bases 
them on observation. The hero of Niebla 
will never attain the immortality of Don 
Quijote. It is futile for Unamuno to con- 
sole himself that he has here created a 
fictional entity endowed with immortality. 
The character of Augusto is too slight, too 
shallow, too little based on reality. 


Thinking over this problem, it must have 
occurred to Galvez that an author could 
perhaps go Unamuno one better and create 
a flesh and blood character in real life. This 
idea I believe to be the basis of his recent 
novel, Las dos vidas del pobre Napoleén. 
In a previous work, Hombres en soledad, 
Galvez first presented us with the character, 
Pedro Roig, a successful novelist of Buenos 
Aires who strongly resembles Galvez, him- 
self. In the recent novel Roig appears again 
as a principal protagonist. It seems that in 
his early days in the provinces Roig had 
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known a little man named Napoleén Ma- 
chuca. The latter had an affair with a 
chorus girl and ran off to Buenos Aires. To 
finance the trip he forged his uncle’s name 
to a check. The crime being detected by 
Roig, who was then a bank clerk, the latter 
hac the good sense to consult the uncle be- 
fore pressing charges. Result: uncle said to 
let the boy alone, the experience would be 
good for him. Years later Roig meets Ma- 
chuca on the streets of Buenos Aires and 
informs him he is to figure as a character in 
his next novel. Napoleén, now a respect- 
able government employee, wonders what 
Roig will say about his long forgotten 
crime. He haunts the bookstores until the 
novel appears, reads it avidly and is fasci- 
nated. To be sure the hero—named Alexan- 
der the Great—is Napoleon to a tee; but he 
is a far more successful conqueror—especial- 
ly among the ladies and always wins at 
cards, too. 

What has Roig done? He has taken a 
known person’s physiology and psychology 
and built a character on it in every way 
similar but, unlike Napoleén, Alexander 
has no inhibitions. He does all the things 
which the superego of the real Napoleén 
has never allowed his id to attempt. And 
Napoleén Machuca thinks how exciting it 
would be to be like Alejandro Magno 
Pacheco. Let us listen to his train of 
thought! 


éY ese Alejandro Magno Pacheco? Era curioso lo 
que le ocurria con el tal sujeto; por el momento, 
no lo consideraba su “otro yo,” pero deseaba que 
lo fuese. Pacheco le fascinaba, le obsesionaba. Le 
gustaria ser Pacheco, sin las falsificaciones medi- 
ante las cuales se enriquecid. Era simpatico 
Pacheco, mas brillante que él, mucho mas inteli- 
gente, mucho mas audaz. 

En ocasiones le daba rabia pensar que el otro le 
superaba, y con exceso, en todo. Pues, ¢qué era 
él, Napoleén Machuca, sino un pobre diablo que 
llevaba una vida oscura, mediocre . . . Llegé a 
considerar a Pacheco igual que si fuese un ser 
viviente, y a tenerle envidia por sus éxitos en el 
amor y en el juego. Pacheco, en las reuniones 
sociales divertia a las damas con su verba espon- 
tanea, rica, graciosa, picaresca. El, por el con- 
trario, no hacia reir ni a Margarita i esposa], 
y era desabrido, dspero, de pocas palabras, sin 
pizca de gracia para conversar. Sdlo servia en 
sociedad para jugar a la canasta.? 
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The last sentence reveals very well, I think, 
what an inhibited person Napoleén was. 
No wonder he admired the free-wheeling 
Alexander, envied him and thought about 
him constantly, so much so that this version 
mds simpdatica de si mismo becomes very 
real to him, a sort of imaginary companion 
with whom to converse: 


A fuerza de pensar en Alejandro terminé por 

nsar en él como si lo estuviese viendo, como si 
0 viese pasar a su lado, cuando iba de un cuarto 
a otro de la casa. ¢Eran enfermizas estas visiones, 
eran alucinantes? Le alarmé la idea de estar 
enloqueciéndose, y resolvid dejar a un lado a 
Pacheco, prescindir de su persona. Pero cuanto 
mas luchaba por alejar su imagen, le veia con 
mayor frecuencia, vida y relieve. 

na vez, cuando habian transcurrido cinco 

meses de la salida del libro de Roig, Napoledn se 
sorprendié a si mismo hablando con Pacheco. Pero 
esta vez no se alarmé, y, encontrando divertido el 
juego, continud el didlogo. 
—Te parece, Alejandro, que debo seguir esta 
vida sonsa, como hasta hoy, o debo cambiar? 

Napoleén oy6 la respuesta, pero le parecié que 
no venia de afuera sino de lo interior de su ser. 
—Debes cambiar, hombre, no seas pazguato. Te 
estas enterrando en vida, en plena juventud. 
Aprende a bailar (p. 36). 


And Alexander tells him where to go to 
learn to dance; he even gives him advice 
on the seduction of women. And so 

Desde esa dia, Napoleén dedicé largos ratos a 
conversar con quien era su “otro yo” (p. 37). 
The author goes on to explain that this 
should not surprise us since many of us en- 
joy imaginary conversations. There are 
those who converse with long departed 
dear ones, and who has not rehearsed imagi- 
nary conversations when heading for an 
important interview. Furthermore, it was 
not surprising that Alexander should be 
so real to Napoleén, for had not Roig based 
him on the real life Napoleon himself? Or 
as the latter soliloquizes: 

Cierto que Alejandro no tuvo ni tenia existen- 
cia, que era un personaje de novela. Pero. . 
hasta por ahi no mas, page Alejandro Magno 
Pacheco tenia mucho de Napoleén Machuca, y 
hasta podia considerarsele como el propio Napole- 
én Machuca. De modo que Alejandro habia existi- 
do y aun existia. No con personalidad enteramente 
propia, pues buena parte de la persona de Ale- 
jandro era la de Napoleén; pero, de todas mane- 


ras, existia. Algo mas debia ser considerado, y 
era la posibilidad de que la vida de Pacheco 
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fuese vivido por Napoleon Machuca. ¢Quién 
podia afirmar que cuanto habia en Alejandro no 
estuviese también en Napoledén, en forma latente, 
oculta, subconsciente (p. 37)? 

And from this point on Napoleon sets him- 
self to imitating Alexander. More and 
more he takes the advice of his alter ego 
and lo, he is successful: he wins at cards 
and at the races. He is transformed from a 
morose inhibited person to a well-adjusted 
type, pleasing to the ladies. Thus the fic- 
tional concept of Alexander gradually be- 
comes reality in the person of flesh-and- 
blood Napoleon. Thus the author, Roig, 
can truly be said to have created a charac- 
ter—not a pale fictional being such as Una- 
muno’s Augusto but a real person walking 
the streets of Buenos Aires. Walking the 
streets, yes, and getting into trouble! Be- 
cause it is definitely open to question 
whether it is a good thing which Roig has 
done. 

To be sure, the novel is good Freud. Na- 
poleon becomes better adjusted and more 
likeable as he sheds his inhibitions. He 
wins at cards and roulette and takes his 
wife to Mar del Plata for a vacation. Life 
seems to smile on him for a time. He even 
makes contact with several damas de alto 
copete at the seaside, contacts which later 
lead to successful affairs in the city. One 
such amorio is with the wife of his boss. 

Difficulties of a financial nature soon 
beset him, however. At first it seemed as 
though Alexander could always tell him 
what horse or number to bet on, but now 
he fails him. He loses constantly. What has 
become of the faithful counselor? 

Gilvez has Napoleon devote considerable 
thought to the source of his inspiration. 
Whence came these sudden happy ideas 
which made him win at cards or say the 
right thing to a lady? 

Preguntdbase qué era eso de la inspiracién. No 
podia negar nadie que la inspiracién existiese. 
2De dénde puede venir la feliz idea repentina, 
sea la del que elige el numero de la ruleta, sea 
la del vate que encuentra una imagen o un 
verso maravillosos? De adentro, imposible. La 


inteligencia es demasiado lenta. Acaso viniese del 
subconsciente; pero, siendo asf, todos tendrian 
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inspiraciones, golpes de genio. El subconsciente y 
el instinto . . . no podian, como algo animal que 
eran, insuflar bellezas, inventos geniales. No, no. 
La inspiracion venia de afuera. Habia una fuerza 
exterior que le soplaba a uno el numero de la 
ruleta o la imagen literaria, y esa fuerza podia ser 
. . . Se le ocurrié que un catdélico pensaria en el 
Angel de la Guarda, si era para bien; o en el 
Demonio, si era para mal (p. 53). 

Possibly, as a Catholic, Galvez would say 
that it was the Devil who told him what 
number to play and later abandoned him. 
But Napoleon is a free-thinker and shies 
away from this idea. He next explores the 
possibility of finding an explanation in 
spiritualism: 

En eso de la ruleta, él no era, probablemente, 
otra cosa que un medium. Un espiritu caprichoso 
empefiabase en hacerle ganar. Pero ese espiritu— 
se repetia—zquién iba a ser sino Alejandro . . .? 
Lo que no podia explicarse Napoleon era como 
Alejandro, siendo el propio Napoleén, podia, sin 
haberse muerto, ni haberse muerto Napoledn, 
inspirar los actos de Napoleén, soplarselas, su- 
gerirle ideas. 

This does not seem too satisfactory an ex- 
planation. Was it Roig who acted as medi- 
um for some inspiring spirit? 

¢Podia creerse en serio que Alejandro fuese una 
simple ocurrencia de Roig? jVaya un disparate! 
Ante todo, era evidente que Roig se habia inspi- 
rado en él, Napoleén Machuca. Con toda seguri- 
dad, alguien le indicé a Roig su pene F le 
aconsejO retratarla, evocarla, completarla, darle 
vida literaria y permanente. 

This expression vida literaria y permanente 
is certainly from Unamuno. But to go on: 
“Roig también debia ser un medium. :De 
quién? E] que le soplaba ¢seria el Demonio 
o Dios o algtin ser del otro mundo? (p. 
54)?” But what Napoleon seems to be lead- 
ing up to in his thinking is to derive some 
justification for his strong feeling for the 
reality of Alexander—be he spirit or real 
person existing somewhere. And at this 
point Galvez explains that Napoleon had 
his own ideas about how the famous char- 
acters of fiction got created. Take for in- 
stance Don Quijote (shades of Unamuno): 
“Bien cabia que Cervantes hubiese retrata- 
do, o imaginado retratar, a tal o cual hidal- 
go, al que conocié o vid y del cual oyé 
contar hazafias y empresas, reales algunas, 
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inventadas por las gentes otras, y todas 
magnificamente absurdas. Pero también po- 
dria no haber sido de este modo. ‘Yo estoy 
convencido—decia Napoleén para si—de 
que Don Quijote existié realmente, como 
el personaje de Cervantes, y realiz6é en su 
vida todo, o casi todo, lo que Cervantes, por 
extraho misterio y sin saberlo, le hizo 
hacer.’ En otros términos: Napoleén creia 
que Cervantes, por adivinacion 0 medium- 
nidad o lo que fuese, habia retratado y dado 
vida literaria a un hombre cuya existencia, 
caracter y empresas ignoraba pero que eran 
auténticas. (p. 54).” This is certainly not 
Unamuno’s concept of Cervantes’ inspira- 
tion for Don Quijote—rather it is part of 
the wishful thinking of the semi-mad Na- 
poleon who wants so badly to believe that 
his Alexander is real—but in any case the 
very reference to Don Quijote in this con- 
nection is evidence of Galvez’s having read 
Unamuno. 

Having reached this point in his internal 
argument, Napoleon inevitably starts to 
wonder whether he and Alexander are two 
persons with one essence, or one single 
person and essence, or in any case which 
one is the real person, and if one is imitat- 
ing the other, who is imitating whom? And 
by this tortuous road he comes to ask him- 
self, “zExisto yo, verdaderamente?”—not 
knowing, as Galvez remarks, that several 
famous philosophers had also asked them- 
selves that question. And in his confusion 
he even wonders if he might not be the 
alter ego of Alexander, a figment of the lat- 
ter’s imagination. Or were they both the 
creations of the novelist, Roig? 

Pero si asf fuese, Roig seria, mAs que un genio, 
un Dios. Creyé necesario Napoleén hablar con 
Roig. Era preciso preguntarle qué habfa en eso de 
la vida de Alejandro y de su propia vida. Si, 
hablaria con Roig. Iria a su casa. Y si Roig fuese 
el autor de todo, su creador y el creador de Ale- 
jandro, tal vez podria él resolver el terrible pro- 
blema de su vida, de sus dudas sobre si mismo, 
haciendo desaparecer a Roig, matdndolo senci- 
llamente. 

Matdndolo ... Pero al pensar en esto le 


entraba un verdadero espanto y temblaba todo su 
cuerpo (p. 55). 


What is the source of his fear? Obviously, 
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in his mental state bordering on schizo. 
phrenia and not knowing which is real, he 
or Alexander or if they were not both crea- 
tions of Pedro Roig, it would be no solution 
to shoot their creator! That could well be 
the end of all three. 

The striking thing here is that Unamu- 
no’s Augusto also wished to kill his creator 
—perhaps both he and Napoleon wished 
revenge for the problems the author had 
caused them. But there are other interest- 
ing parallels. In Niebla after his interview 
with Don Miguel, Augusto goes home and 
gorges himself on all his favorite foods. 
This results in such a serious case of indi- 
gestion that he dies that very night. How- 
ever, the housekeeper points out that it 
really was suicide, so that Augusto had his 
way after all and died by his own hand. 
He then appears to Unamuno in a dream 
and his author threatens to resurrect him 
and have him die naturally. However, Au- 
gusto wins the argument by pointing out 
that this would be contrary to all logic— 
what fictional character was ever resurrect- 
ed, could he resurrect Don Quijote? 


And when Napoleon does go to consult 
with Pedro Roig, there is an equally inter- 
esting discussion. By this time Napoleon 
has imitated Alexander not only in gam- 
bling and love but also to the point of forg- 
ing a check. Of course, when Alexander 
forged he did it on a big scale, fled the 
country on the proceeds and lived at ease 
abroad until the statute of limitation guar- 
anteed him immunity from prosecution, 
whereupon he reappeared in Buenos Aires. 
But poor Napoleon only forged a check 
for one tenth of the amount. Now he is 
upbraiding the author for getting him into 
such a jam. 

Usted, padre de la criatura, no podfa ignorar 
que Alejandro era otro Napoleén Machuca, que 
era mi “otro yo” que era yo mismo, sf, sefior, yo 
mismito. j;No me interrumpa! Adivino lo que 
quiere objetar: que no es culpable, que usted se 
limité a darle vida y que Alejandro, libertandose 
de usted, desobedeciéndole, siguié su propio cami- 
no. Sé que intenta defenderse con ese argumento, 
y lo haré saber, si es que no lo sabe, que Alejan- 
dro opina exactamente igual que usted, es decir, 
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que usted se se a darle existencia y que él 
siguié en la vida por donde quiso, por donde lo 
llevé o empujé su temperamento (p. 118). 

Is that not de lo mds puro Unamuno? As 
we read further we see that Roig is not 
being blamed for the bad things he had 
Alexander do, after all they were inherent 
in his character and maybe Roig was just 
being the medium through which Alexan- 
der was getting his biography written but 
“Cuando he hablado de mi biografia, me 
he referido a mi biografia en po-ten-cia, a 
mi biografia latente en mf. ¢Entiende 
ahora, sefior novelista? Usted debid ver 
que, siendo Alejandro y yo una misma per- 
sona, al publicar su libro me ponia en pi- 
cota, y, lo que era peor, me imponia los 
actos del personaje. Usted me ha obligado a 
jugar, a ser adultero, a robar. . . Cp. 119)” 
And the importunate visitor, fixing the 


novelist with his burning eye, states that 
Roig should have killed off his character 
before he got so bad, or better still ‘he 


should have burned the whole manuscript. 


Roig then, like Unamuno, suggests a se- 
quel in which Alexander would die. This 
should relieve Napoleon he thinks, but no, 
such is the latter’s self-identification with 
Alexander that this idea terrifies him. for if 
Alexander dies, then Napoleon would too, 
for they are now one and the same. 

From this point on, Galvez brings his 
nivola to a quick ending. Poor Napoleon is 
arrested for forgery—but his wife has con- 
nections. A relative of hers is a psychiatrist 
and her lover is wealthy. Between the two 
they save Napoleon from prosecution and 
get him committed to a comfortable mental 
institution. The psychiatrist thinks he will 
be happv there, at least he will be far re- 
moved from life’s conflicts and he won't 
have to read the existensialists! The latter 
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remark is put thus: “No tendré noticia de 
Kafka, que era mucho mas loco que él, ni 
de Sartre, ese erotémano, que debiera estar 
en un sanatorio y no ganando millones a 
costa de los snobs y de los que tienen gusto 
por las cloacas. Yo lo envidio a Napoleén 
Cp. 146).” 

I have said that both Niebla and this 
work could be called nivolas because of 
their similar content and treatment. Simi- 
larly, both could be called parables. What 
then does this Argentine parable seek to 
teach? Is it an attack on the irresponsible 
writing of the existentialists? Possibly so. 
Maybe it would be safer to say that it dram- 
atizes an author’s moral responsibility: Are 
we authors going to say to the public that, 
like Alexander, they only truly live who 
give expression to their lower instincts and 
then show the reader how to gamble, se- 
duce women, and forge checks—all with 
perfect impunity? To be sure, the natural- 
ists dealt in all sorts of crime and evil but 
they did not advocate it. I think that is the 
message of this Argentine parable.* 

Galvez will certainly go along with Una- 
muno’s idea that the fictional character 
takes on his own vida propia but I think 
he has added a very original touch in show- 
ing how an author might create or mold a 


flesh and blood person—be it for good or ill. 


NOTES 


1 Miguel de Unamuno, Niebla (Buenos Aires, 
1947), p. 170. 

2 Manuel Galvez, Las dos pobre Na- 
poleén (Buenos Aires, 1954), 

3 There can be little doubt a ie is the mes- 
sage, since on the flvleaf Galvez has placed a 
quotation from Bede Jarrett in which that Eng- 
lish Catholic divine speaks of the power of sug- 
gestion and speculates whether MacBeth would 
have killed Duncan if the weird sisters had not 
foretold that he was destined to be kin 


“FRANCIS BERRIAN”: HISPANIC INFLUENCE ON 
AMERICAN ROMANTICISM 


Freperick S. STiMsoN 


Northwestern University 


For Hispanists, the significance of Timo- 
thy Flint’s Francis Berrian, or The Mexi- 
can Patriot (1826) is twofold. As the first 
North American novel set in Mexico (a 
setting that soon afterwards became a 
vogue), it offers proof that from almost the 
beginning Yankee writers of fiction looked 
toward the Hispanic world for inspiration. 
Secondly, it reveals the importance of the 
role played by Spain in the formation of the 
type of romanticism that was uniquely 
North American and the type of romantic 
hero who was strictly Yankee. 

The novel opens with the author’s ac- 


count, in the first person, of his encounter 


aboard a steamboat with Francis Berrian, a 
handsome young New England puritan 
and Harvard graduate, who, in search of 
adventure and his “El Dorado,” had jour- 
neyed to the Spanish southwest of Santa 
Fe, San Antonio, Durango, Monterrey, 
Vera Cruz, and Mexico City, all then part 
of Old Mexico. The rest of the two vol- 
umes, portions of which are written in 
epistolary style, concerns Francis’ adven- 
tures from 1815 to 1825, as told to the au- 
thor, who explains: “This story I now pro- 
pose to give to the reader, as I received it 
from him.” 

Near Santa Fe the protagonist met up 
with the Comanches and their beautiful 
captive, Martha, the only child of the 
Conde Alvaro, Governor of Durango and 
“superintendent general of the Mexican 
mines.” Through the aid of an Indian wom- 
an, Francis rescued Martha and escaped 
with her. It was love at first sight, but 
their romance, after Francis was retained 
by the Alvaro family as an English tutor, 
was soon complicated by conflicting emo- 
tions and principles: Pedro Guttierrez 
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(sic), a Spanish noble’s son and Martha’s 
native suitor, became jealous of his Yankee 
rival; Francis resisted the Roman Catholi- 
cism of Martha’s family; and denounced 
their political views, pro-Spanish and anti- 
patriot. Francis soon realized that he was 
“in the palace of a grandee of Spain, 
among Catholics, a people of other man- 
ners, another language, and another re- 
ligion.” And he asked himself, “What have 
I to do here?” (1, 99) 

Aiding Mexico in her emancipation 
from Spain, however, seemed to be what 
Francis had “to do.” After engaging in 
various patriot-royalist skirmishes, chiefly 
under José Morelos, Francis went south to 
Mexico City, to find that Agustin de Itur- 
bide had been declared “emperor,” and 
Pedro, Minister of War. Disgusted with 
this turn of events, Francis went on to 
Vera Cruz to join the rebel forces of Lépez 
de Santa Anna. Then Martha is again kid- 
napped—this time by Pedro, with the 
cowed and frightened Conde’s permission. 
The wedding ceremony was proceeding un- 
til Francis arrived in the nick of time to 
save her from a fate worse than death. 
With Santa Anna, Francis thereupon 
marched to Mexico City to overthrow 
Iturbide. 

In the meantime, a triangle in addition 
to that of Martha, Francis, and Pedro had 
arisen. The de Benvelts, a “Saxon Lu- 
theran” family, composed of an immigrant 
patriot leader and his three daughters, en- 
tered the picture. As far as politics and re- 
ligion were concerned, Francis felt more 
at home with them than with the Alvaro 
tribe, but the spark of romantic love was 
missing. To escape royalist persecution, the 
de Benvelts and Francis fled to the moun- 
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tains, where the father and two of his 
daughters died of exhaustion and depres- 
sion, romantically slowly amid romantic 
scenery. Jealous Martha urged Francis to 
marry Wilhelmine, but this one surviving 
daughter, knowing he preferred her rival, 
discouraged any such arrangement. 


The author then, perhaps to the modern 
reader's relief, requests Francis to tell the 
conclusion of the complicated tale. Francis 
obliges, relating that Martha and he solved 
their political and religious problems, she 
by turning patriot and tolerating his Prot 
estantism, he by tolerating her religion. 
Their sons will be raised Protestant; the 
daughters, Catholic. They have been mar 
ried for three years, have one son, “a happy 
union of Spanish and Yankee” (11, 264), 
and blithely combine two rather opposing 
ways of life by spending half the year in 
New England and half at the Mexican 
estate awarded Francis by the grateful pat- 
riot government. At the moment of his 
encounter with Flint, he is on one of the 
few of such trips to Mexico undertaken 
without Martha. When the author presses 
him to disclose the outcome of Wilhel- 
mine’s fate, he explains that she escaped to 
the United States with a young Methodist 
minister and his sister, but on learning that 
the minister's proposal of marriage was 
prompted by her inherited wealth, she left 
him to join Martha and Francis in New 
England. There, in Francis’ hometown, she 
married the new local preacher—not a 
Methodist (a denomination that Flint 
could not abide). 


Francis acted, of course, simply as the 
raisonneur for Timothy Flint (1780-1840) 
in this partly autobiographical novel. 
Emotionally Flint and his fictional counter- 
part were identical, evidenced by their al- 
most sheepish confessions that their puri- 
tan-Protestant upbringings were really in- 
compatible with such romantic tendencies 
as love of exotic nature, wild adventure, 
and fiction. On board the steamer, Francis 
says to Flint: 
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You matter-of-fact people here in the States, are, 
I am sensible, inclined either to ridicule roman- 
tic feeling and adventure, or, still worse, to view 
it as having immoral tendencies, and tending to 
unnerve the mind, and unfit it for the severer 
and more important duties of life. “Have no fear 
upon that score,” I cried, “for 1, at least, am not 
one of them. It is so long since I have heard of 
nothing but dollars and cents, the mere merce- 
nary details of existence, that I languish to 
introduced to another world. I heartily despise the 
idle declamation against romances, which I so 
often hear. Poesy and romance are the higher and 
holier matters of the intellectual world.” (1, 12) 
Physically, their lives were almost identical, 
too: both were born in New England of 
Protestant background and both were edu- 
cated at Harvard; they made the same safari 
from the east to the Midwest, with the 
same resultant emotional adjustment. From 
there on Francis continued farther south 
west along the routes of some of Fiint’s 
friends. Descriptions of the more remote 
regions were based on these friends’ ac- 
counts, which Flint garbled somewhat, as 
pointed out in an article on his inaccurate 
geography.” 

After being graduated in 1800, Flint 
served for twelve years as pastor of a Con- 
gregational Church in Massachusetts, then 
was sent westward by the Missionary So- 
ciety of Connecticut. He and his family 
left the east by wagon for Pittsburgh; then 
by flatboat leisurely traveled the Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi, and Red River to propagate the 
faith in various towns in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana. Minister or not, he 
seems to have been prone to prevaricate, 
for although he maintained he had visited 
Europe, South America, the West Indies, 
and Mexico, his biographer believes he 
never got farther west than the aforemen- 
tioned States; he visited Cuba, but never 
passed through Old Mexico; and he saw 
Canada, but never Europe.* 

After some twelve years in the Midwest, 
Flint settled in Cincinnati where, between 
trips back home to New England and to 
his Midwest haunts, he added to his liter- 
ary output by editing from 1825 to 1828 
the very respectable Western Monthly Re- 
view, an effort to bring New England cul- 
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ture westward, and by publishing four 
novels of western life, including his best 
known, Francis Berrian. In New York in 
1833 he edited Knickerbocker’s Magazine. 
His other publications include an autobiog- 
raphy, Recollections of the Last Ten Years 
(1826), a biography of Daniel Boone, short 
stories with a South American setting, ed- 
itions of western travels and of geographies, 
adaptations and translations from the 
French, and works on such unrelated sub- 
jects as chemistry, geology, history, Indian 
wars, and intemperance. 

Francis Berrian offers proof of North 
America’s early interest in the Hispanic 
world by the date of its publication; as cer- 
tain critics observe, “In less than half a 
century after the introduction of the novel 
as a literary type to the new world, a native 
chose to go south of the international 
boundary line for his material.”* The in- 
terest in such material is attested to by the 
novel's popularity—it enjoyed two printings 
of a second edition in 1834, in addition to 
the Boston edition of 1826 and an English 
edition listed by one critic.* Although today 
its narrative power is questioned by some, 
in its day it received enthusiastic praise, 
such as that extended by the very critical 
Englishwoman, Frances Trollope.’ 

The first North American novel set in 
Mexico, it was followed in the 1830's by 
novels with some kind of Spanish American 
setting by Robert Charles Sands, Robert 
Montgomery Bird, and William Gilmore 
Simms. Then, after political events in- 
creased North America’s awareness of 
Spain, events such as the annexation of 
Texas, the Mexican War, Isthmian Canal 
projects, and the Gold Rush, the popularity 
of novels set in Spanish-speaking areas 
grew appreciably, as scholars point out.* 
And it continued for another century, even 
until today, another authority maintains.° 
But Francis Berrian started not only the 
vogue for Hispanic backdrops, but for a 
stock plot—that of the triangle of the rug- 
ged, clean-living Yankee hero, the coward- 
ly, sensual, and corrupt Spanish American 
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rival, and the sweet convent-bred Spanish 
heroine. This triangle reappeared in Anne 
Royall’s novel The Tennessean (1827) and 
Simm’s play Michael Bonham; or, The Fall 
of Bexar (1852). With modifications, it is 
found in the short story, “Paulina, or the 
Cataract of Tequendama,” written by Flint 
for his Western Monthly Review (March, 
1830). 

Flint’s type of romanticism has roots in 
European sources. With respect to French 
ones, admiration for idealized nature is 
evidenced by Francis’ statement that he 
shares with Rousseau the latter’s disposi- 
tion to dream with his eyes open amid the 
beauties of the outdoors (1, 130-131). More 
frequent are references to Attala (sic) and 
Génie du Christianisme. Francis maintains 
his trip west was inspired by a search for 
landscapes as impressive as those depicted 
by Chateaubriand: “I could not hope to 
find these places, except in the western 
regions of my own country, and that part 
of yours [Mexico] contiguous to them” (1, 
133). Flint borders on the romantic fallacy 
when he describes storms which seem to 
reflect the unrest in the minds of Martha 
and Francis. As one critic observes, “Ob- 
viously here was a man ripe to appreciate 
the sentiments of Chateaubriand, whose 
books had lately been published in Ameri- 
ca. Add mouldy ruined monuments and 
agreeably melancholy thoughts of the tomb 
to Cooper's experience of forest solitudes. 
and you get something like the tone of 
Chateaubriand. And so we find Francis 
Berrian announcing this new note in 
American fiction—a sympathetic response 
to Chateaubriand’s variety of tender mysti- 
cism in forest fastnesses.”"° 

With regard to English influence, anoth- 
er critic points to that of Byron and Scott, 
present in most fiction of the American 
West and especially in Francis Berrian."' 
Flint’s only direct references of such a na- 
ture concern “Lord Byron’s” admiration of 
beautiful women of the Spanish tvpe (1, 
65; 11, 268-269). To “Mrs. Radcliffe” he 
also refers, mentioning that the trappings 
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of the Gothic novel “figured in succession 
before my mind’s eye” (1, 154). 

Nothing is said by critics, however, 
about the culture to which Flint most often 
points—the Hispanic. Although his biog- 
rapher maintains that he was not a Spanish 
scholar and that his daughter Emeline pre- 
pared the Spanish translations, one won- 
ders if Flint’s knowledge of Spanish lin- 
guistics, customs, and literature was not at 
least above average for his day and age.** 
He constantly makes use of Spanish expres- 
sions which he italicizes and often mis- 
spells.'* Naive, though occasionally percep- 
tive, are his linguistic comments, such as: 
“No language has so many terms of fond- 
ness as the Spanish” G1, 97); “Another 
pupil was a girl also born in Spain, and 
had a half a dozen long names, terminating 
in a” C1, 157-158); “I would rather be a 
justice of the peace, and of the sessions, in 
this town, and Massachusetts State, than 
to be the first Lord in Mahico, as you call 
it.—By the way, I wonder if that’s the pro- 
nunciation, that Morse came to write it 
Mexico” (11, 280). 

Some fairly accurate description is given 
of Hispanic customs, such as the duenna, 
tertulias, dances, the marriage ceremony, 
and religion. Frequent references to food 
and drink include those about tortillas, 
gisado (sic), chocolate, and agua ardiente. 
His discussions of Spanish costumes have 
to do with the wearing of mantillas and 
elaborate jeweled dresses. 

Flint’s knowledge of Peninsular litera- 
ture seems somewhat unusual, too. With re- 
spect to prose, his source was Don Ounijote. 
References are many, but superficial, as if 
he saw and understood only the comic ele- 
ments. When approaching some muleteers, 
for instance, Francis observes: “These cava- 
liers of parchment, with lantern jaws, and 
nose and chin almost touching, reminded 
us strongly of the ancient Spanish plates of 
Don Quixote astride of Rosinante (sic)” 
(1, 42).™ 

As for poetry, Flint used verses in mis- 
spelled Spanish as chapter headings; he 
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failed to translate them, or to identify them, 
except occasionally by the name of the 
poet. These isolated fragments, used some- 
what out of context, seem to have been 
selected on two bases—their rather far- 
fetched application, in a prophetic way, to 
the ensuing action, and their reference to 
romantic elements, such as nature, love, 
dreams, political freedom, and death. The 
majority are from Quevedo, including sev- 
en lines from “Sermon estoico,” printed on 
the title pages of both volumes. These lines, 
beginning “Y si te acercas mas a nuestras 
dias [sic]” (BAE, Lx1x, 37), seem to proph- 
esy that the reader will find, in Francis 
Berrian, the sensational and scandalous.** 
Wilhelmine recites in English, without 
identifying her source, a free English trans- 
lation of parts of Jorge Manrique’s Coplas 
Cu, 55-57), whose themes of death and the 
snows of yesteryear are of romantic implica- 
tions. This recitation prefaces the de Ben- 
velts’ march to an execution, from which 
they are saved at the last minute. Flint in- 
cludes also two quotations, one of two lines 
and one of three, which he attributes to 
Lope de Vega. 

Thus Flint found exotic elements in 
Spanish linguistics, customs, and literature. 
Perhaps Hispanic culture appealed to him 
more than the French and English, for it is 
only the Spanish whom he constantly de- 
fends, as when Francis remarks to the Al- 
varo family: “All the informed classes [in 
the United States] felt and appreciated the 
Spanish character” (1, 104). And in the 
dialogue with his hero, Flint points to the 
Spanish as lovers of romantic fiction: “The 
Arabians and the Spanish, and generally, 
the more sensible and intellectual people of 
the south were delighted with romances” 
(1, 12). 

What differentiates Flint’s romanticism 
from the French is his more rugged, ma- 
terialistic or practical, and political ap 
proach. While he did introduce Chateau- 
briand’s and Rousseau’s love of nature to 
North American fiction, amid that nature 
Flint’s Indians are dirty, cruel, and treach- 
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erous, not the “noble savages” in the 
French style. Earthly love blossoms, too, 
but Flint soon points out the complications 
besetting it, because of practical considera- 
tions of religion and politics. And amid 
that nature Flint’s heroes engage in ad- 
venture and the display of physical cour- 
age, rather than soul-searching. In this re- 
spect, they are more akin to the heroes of 
Byron and Scott, but they differ from 
them, too. This Yankee romanticism ad- 
mitted of a financial as well as aesthetic 
paradise. Francis and his friends were out 
for money; they were, as he says, “Many 
gallant and high-minded men, to whom no 
career was open in the United States, who 
disdained oppression, and under that gener- 
ous feeling, probably concealed from them- 
selves dawning ambition, and a cupidity 
tired with the prospect of the Mexican 
mines, united west of the Sabine” (1, 5). 
Lastly, Francis and his breed waved the 
flag of nationalism on every occasion; their 
“avowed object” was to “aid the Patriot 
natives in communicating to this oppressed 
and beautiful country [Mexico], the entire 
freedom of their own” (11, 5). This roman- 
ticism in literature went hand-in-hand with 
liberalism in government. Fresh from vic- 
tory over England, the early Yankee ro- 
mantic was ever conscious or self-conscious 
of his chauvinism, his need to spread liber- 
ty—in contrast to the pure escapism of 


Chateaubriand. 


Why was the Hispanic world so pecu- 
liarly well-suited to the requirements of 
this kind of romantic hero? In the litera- 
ture of its Golden Age could be found ro- 
mantic elements, such as nature, love, and 
death. Secondly, its easily accessible out- 
posts, like Mexico, offered the soldier of 
fortune, almost synonymous with this hero, 
a real as well as spiritual “El Dorado.” 
(The press was full of trade articles, some 
of which Flint edited, pointing out such 
possibilities to adventurous Yankees). Last- 
ly, Spanish countries appealed to the free- 
dom-spreading drive in this romanticism, 
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because they were supposedly being perse- 
cuted by Ferdinand VII and the Roman 
Catholic church. 


Incidentally, Flint’s hatred of Ferdi- 
nand’s reign, a hatred frequently voiced, 
“A miserable and blighting despotism, exer- 
cised over it [Spain] by the most bigoted, 
ignorant, and unprincipled tyrant that per- 
haps ever swayed the Spanish sceptre” (1, 
244), is hereby explained. It was rumored 
that Ferdinand was scheming to repossess 
the colonies, thus ending their commercia! 
relations with the United States; and he 
had partially revived the Inquisition. At 
first sight it would seem that Catholicism 
might have discouraged Yankee writers like 
Flint from selecting Spanish territories, for 
this romanticism was strictly Protestant. 
Scholars point out Flint’s obvious difficulty 
in reconciling the marriage of a puritan- 
Protestant Berrian to the daughter of a 
Catholic hidalgo.*® But on second sight, it 
is evident that that religion, with its Inqui- 
sition, appealed as another oppressor of the 
poor Spaniard. 


Thus North American fiction early felt 
Hispanic influence, attested to by the early 
appearance and popularity of Francis Ber- 
rian, the beginning of a long series of nov- 
els set in Spanish America, a setting which 
became a vogue soon after 1830. Presenting 
the type of hero of appeal to pioneer 
Yankees (a hero no less romantic than 
those of Chateaubriand and Scott, but less 
introverted and more conscious of the ma- 
terialistic), Francis Berrian reveals that the 
Spanish world offered such a hero the per- 
fect outlet. This world possessed exotic and 
colorful language, literature, and customs, 
and conveniently located outposts. While 
Chateaubriand sought the North American 
setting, the North American romantic, 
curiously enough, often sought a Spanish 
American one, for, boasting the same lux- 
uriant scenery, it also possessed the lure of 
the get-rich-quick and seemed to need lib- 
erating from supposed tyrants of State and 
church. 
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* See Williams, 1, 210-246. 
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1 Rusk, 1 

12 Kirkpatrick, p. 232-233. 

1% These incl BP americanos diablos, calabozo, 
buen catalico (sic), bueno mozo, capa y espada, 
cargador, casa, cortejo, desagua, fandango, gue- 
rilla (sic), hacienda, mesén, mezcall, padre, peso, 
poltron, por el amor de dios, vino, and viva. 

14 The other such references are: speaking of 
Martha’s duenna, “She was, in fact, an exact 
female Sancho Panza” (1, 112); she liked good 
food and drink like Sancho, and “threw out her 
TE proverbs, like her famous predecessor” 
Ca, 113); speaking of Wilhelmine, * ‘I gave the 
sweet girl as many grave maxims, to regulate her 
department [sic] as the Don did Sancho when 
he sent him away, to govern his ‘Oil-land’” (11, 
144); speaking of the horses belonging to Francis 
and an Irish friend, “Our horses when brought 
together almost manifested the joyful recognition 
of Dapple and Rozinante [sic]” (1, 254). 

15 First lines of other fragments follow in order 
of appearance: “Flor, que ha osado fiar de los 
colores [sic]” (1, 48; cf. BAE, vxrx, 73); “Que 
[sic] grandes poblaciones” (1, 244; cf. p. 71); 
“Vos del forzoso pero [sic}” (ut, 3; cf. p. 12); 
“De una madre nacimos” (11, 78; cf. P- 1); “O 
tu, qui estas [sic] leyendo el duro caso” (n, 125; 
cf. P. 68); “Amor es Rey en [sic] grande, que 
aprisiona” (11, 177; cf. p. 57); and * ‘Alma es del 
mundo, Amor [sic], es mente” (11, 258; cf. p. 58). 
16 Flanagan and Grismer, p. 310. 
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DRAMATIC TREATMENTS OF THE 
CONDE ALARCOS THEME THROUGH JACINTO GRAU 


VERNON A. CHAMBERLIN 
Oklahoma State University 


The Spanish ballad, Romance del Conde 
Alarcos y de la Infanta Solisa, has been a 
source of dramatic material from the Siglo 
de Oro comedia' down to the contemporary 
theater. Although the theme is Spanish in 
origin, its theatrical. adaptations have been 
performed in such diverse places as the 
court of the Sultan of Constantinople, the 
stage of Goethe's theater at Weimar, the 
Astley’s Theatre Royal in London, the 
Tacén Theater in Havana, L’Atelier Thea- 
ter in Paris, and the Municipal Theater of 
Prague.* Such well-known men as Lope de 
Vega, Guillén de Castro, Mira de Amescua, 
Goethe, Friedrich Schlegel, and Disraeli 
are all involved in the dramatic history of 
this theme. For some, its theatrical presen- 
tation was an unqualified success; for oth- 
ers, it brought only failure and bitter dis- 
appointment.® 

The most recent interpretation of the 
ballad is that of Jacinto Grau, written in 
1907, and performed in Madrid in 1919, at 
the Teatro de la Princesa. In the prologue 
of El Conde Alarcos, Grau mentions his 
awareness of the previous versions of Lope 
de Vega, Guillén de Castro, Mira de Ames- 
cua, José Jacinto Milanés, and Schlegel.‘ 
He does not state, however, whether his 
version was influenced by any of these, and 
the present study attempts to determine to 
what extent, if any, they served as a source 
of influence. 

The romance itself, which has been 
called one of the “most beautiful and ten- 
der ballads in any language,”* recounts how 
the Conde Alarcos, although now married 
and the father of children, is forced by the 
King to murder his wife and fulfill a prior 
promise of marriage to the Infanta. As 
Alarcos’ wife dies, however, she makes a 


dire prophecy of divine retribution upon 
the guilty parties, and within thirty days 
the King, the Infanta and Alarcos are all 
dead, having been summoned away for 
sentencing before God's judgment throne.° 

There are four Siglo de Oro adaptations, 
not three as Grau mentions: Lope de Vega’s 
La Fuerza lastimosa, Pérez de Montalban’s 
El Valor perseguido y traicién vengada, 
Guillén de Castro's El Conde Alarcos, and 
Mira de Amescua’s El Conde Alarcos. That 
Grau fails to mention the comedia attribut- 
ed to Lope’s biographer, Pérez de Montal- 
ban, may be only a reflection of his judg- 
ment about a very inferior reworking of 
Lope’s play.’ 

All four of these dramatists, who were 
contemporaries, follow the aesthetic tastes 
of the Siglo de Oro and reflect a common 
approach to the dramatization of the Alar- 
cos theme. Specifically, they follow Lope’s 
concept of “ponga el caso”* as constituting 
the sum and substance of Act I. Each play. 
wright devotes the first act to the creation 
of a fictional background for the well- 
known opening lines of the romance: 

Retraida esta la infanta,—bien asi como sollia, 

viviendo muy descontenta—de la vida que 

tenia.® 

In the background material supplied in 
the versions of Lope and Montalban, the 
Conde (not called Alarcos in either of 
these two plays), persuades the Infanta to 
allow him to enjoy her favors. However, an 
eavesdropping nobleman succeeds in hav- 
ing the Conde detained that night, and 
then, embozado, keeps his appointment for 
him. When the innocent Conde learns of 
the deception and flees the country, the 
Infanta is distressed and seeks redress from 


her father, the King. This brings both 
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plays to the opening situation of the origi- 
nal romance. 

Guillén de Castro and Mira de Amescua, 
the latter widely assumed to have plagi- 
arized Castro’s comedia,'’ both create a first 
act that is entirely different from that of the 
other two playwrights. They depict Alarcos 
as the father of a child by his future Con- 
desa. The Infanta succeeds in getting pos- 
session of this child and threatens to kill it 
if its mother does not renounce her plans 
to marry Alarcos. When the Condesa re- 
fuses, the Infanta orders a servant to kill 
the child and serve its heart on a plate and 
its blood as aguamanos at the wedding 
banquet of Alarcos and the Condesa. The 
resultant uproar and arrests end Act I and 
prepare for a consideration of the romance 
itself. 

All four comedias now follow Lope’s 
formula: 

en el segundo acto enlace los sucesos, 

de suerte que hasta medio del tercero 

apenas juzgue nadie en lo que para.™ 
They then turn to the events of the ro- 
mance. The Infanta bares her complaint to 
the King, who commands Alarcos to kill 
his wife and marry the Infanta. However, 
in complete disagreement with the 1ro- 
mance, the Condesa is never actually killed, 
but in each play she is granted asylum by 
a friend. This changes the denoument and 
eliminates the theme of divine retribution 
upon the guilty parties. The authors must 
now create a third act completely outside 
of the ballad story which provides a typical 
Siglo de Oro desenlace. Mutual recogni- 
tion, reconciliation and pairing off of the 
principal characters takes place. Alarcos al- 
ways manages to remain faithful to his 
equally faithful Condesa; the Infanta has 
her honor restored when it has been truly 
jeopardized or she may be punished if she 
is culpable. Even Alarcos’ children partici- 
pate in the desenlace and an especially 
happy ending compensates Alarcos and his 
Condesa for their years of cruel separation: 
their children become members of the royal 
family, either through marriage or the ab- 
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dication of the Infanta. 

Like their Siglo de Oro predecessors, the 
Romantics were also interested in the Alar- 
cos theme. There are two such adaptations, 
the first being actually a transitional drama 
showing marked tendencies of both Neo- 
classicism and Romanticism.'* Performed in 
1802 at Weimar, and entitled Alarcos: Ein 
Trauerspiel in Zwei Aufziigen, Friedrich 
Schlegel’s play is the first to follow the 
original romance story in detail to its tragic 
conclusion. 

Schlegel, of course, takes certain liber- 
ties with the ballad material. One of the 
most notable of these concerns the murder 
scene where the Condesa does not wait for 
Alarcos’ action, but instead siezes the dag- 
ger that had killed her brother, Don Garcia, 
and stabs herself. As her life is ebbing 
away, she seems to have a vision of all the 
guilty parties, including Alarcos, standing 
before God's judgment throne. Upon hear- 
ing such dire prophecies, Alarcos quickly 
supplies the coup de grace. However, di- 
vine retribution is swift. Word is brought 
almost immediately that the King and the 
Infanta are already dead. Alarcos himself 
then hears a summons from Divine Justice 
and has a vision of God's dread judgment 
throne with its banner of death waving and 
the bleeding corpse of his wife before it. 
In a romantic deviation from the romance, 
Alarcos then commits suicide with the mur- 
der weapon. 

Another innovation of Schlegel’s is the 
creation of a villainous character named 
Alvaro, who stimulates the Infanta and 
Alarcos toward ends which are ultimately 
destructive. Alvaro desires their marriage 
so that he may become the power behind 
the throne when they inherit the kingdom. 
He has no prototype in either the romance 
or the Siglo de Oro adaptations. 

Schlegel, again at variance with the bal- 
lad and the Siglo de Oro adaptations, but 
in keeping with the aesthetics of Roman- 
ticism, emphasizes the passionate nature of 
the Infanta’s feelings for Alarcos. Pulsating 
with sensuousness, she would drink his 
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very soul out through his lips. So afire is 
she that she even begs the moon to send its 
rays to cool her.** 

Whereas Schlegel imbues the Infanta 
with passionate feelings and follows all 
details of the romance, Milanés, the Cuban 
author of the other romantic version, El 
Conde Alarcos (1838), allows himself 
much greater liberty in regard to the plot, 
and gives a sharper focus to the feelings of 
the Conde and Condesa. The Infanta 
makes her customary complaint to the King 
and he decrees that the Condesa must die. 
However, for the first time in any Alarcos 
drama, the King dares not order his vassal 
to murder the Condesa. The romantically 
enamored and rebellious Alarcos is not the 
type to carry out such an order. The task 
must therefore be entrusted to the official 
state executioner, who follows the Conde 
to his country villa. There Alarcos makes a 
series of valiant efforts to prevent the mur- 
der of his beloved Condesa. Finally, how- 
ever, she succumbs at the hands of the 
embozado executioner and Alarcos collapses 
as the tragedy ends. 

Unlike Schlegel’s version, the only prev- 
ious tragedy of the theme, Milanés’ drama 
does not follow the romance narration on to 
its conclusion, but, as in the case of the 
Siglo de Oro adaptations, omits the con- 
cluding part telling of the citation before 
God’s judgment throne and the punish- 
ment of all those who had a part in the 
Condesa’s murder. The author’s technique 
in this respect is to have the dying Con- 
desa pardon the Infanta, the King, and the 
executioner. As Alarcos has openly rebelled 
against the King’s command that his wife 
must die, and has done everything in his 
power to save her, he has no guilt to ex- 
piate before Divine Justice. By thus omit- 
ting the denouement portion of the ro- 
mance, a less general and a more intensely 
personal tragedy is effected by the author 
for the ill-starred romantic protagonists, 
Alarcos and his Condesa. 

Interest in the Alarcos theme persisted 
into the post-romantic period and there is 
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even one Victorian adaptation. Like Fried- 

rich Schlegel, Benjamin Disraeli also chose 
the ballad as the subject of his only dra- 
matic work. Written in 1839, Count Alar- 
cos was not performed until 1868, when 
Disraeli became Prime Minister. Disraeli 
viewed his five act drama as “an attempt 
to contribute to the revival of English tra- 
gedy.”** Porterfield says that it is “through- 
out a Shakespearian play,” and that Dis- 
raeli’s inspirational source was the romance 
itself, as translated by John Gibson Lock- 
hart in his Ancient Spanish Ballads.'* In 
spite of this source of inspiration, the plot 
of Disraeli’s tragedy shows only very slight 
resemblance to the story and spirit of the 
romance. There is a Count Alarcos who, in 
this case, wants to get rid of his wife in 
order to marry the Infanta Solisa to further 
his own political ambitions. The choice is 
entirely his own, although he is encour- 
aged, in accord with the ballad, by the 
King and the Infanta. The former even 
makes it quite clear that he will abdicate 
and retire to a monastery, thus giving Alar- 
cos control of the kingdom if he marries 
the Infanta. 

Alarcos’ wife, whom he married while in 
exile, is simply an impediment to his high 
ambitions. He therefore tries to interest her 
in other men, attempts to have her killed 
by a Moor, and is finally forced as a last 
resort to murder her himself. Unlike her 
prototype in the romance, the Countess is 
not told why she must die, and she makes 
no dire prophecy of retribution for the guil- 
ty parties. Nevertheless, word is received 
almost immediately after her death that the 
Infanta has been killed by lightning, thus 
tragically frustrating Alarcos’ unbridled am- 
bition to be ruler of the realm, and causing 
him to collapse as the final curtain falls. 

It has been suggested that the reason 
for Disraeli’s radical alteration of the ballad 
story is to be found in an understanding of 
his own personal egotism and frustrated 
ambition. Much like the protagonist of his 
drama, Disraeli may not have been satisfied 
with being the first peer of the kingdom, 
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but may have secretly desired to marry the 
royal princess and gain control of the 
throne itself.'® 

Turning now to the plot of Jacinto 
Grau’s twentieth century drama, one notes 
that it, like Schlegel’s, is essentially the nar- 
ration of the events in the romance itself. 
The first line spoken in Grau’s play is 
exactly the same as the opening line of the 
romance, and with comparatively few ad- 
ditions, the drama follows the story of the 
ballad to its tragic conclusion. Unlike Mi- 
lanés’ tragedy, which omitted the romance 
events following the murder of the Con- 
desa, and unlike Schlegel’s version which 
crowded them into the final scene of his 
second and concluding act, Grau creates an 
entire third act which takes Alarcos back to 
the King’s Castle, where the effect of the 
dying Condesa’s emplazamiento is fully 
dramatized in relation to each of the princi- 
pal characters. 

These characters now reflect a unique- 
ness of interpretation and a degree of in- 
tensity not found in any of the previous 
versions. For the first time one sees an Alar- 
cos who is willing to kill his wife in order 
to share in the sensual pleasures that the 
Infanta holds in promise for him. When he 
asks the Infanta to rescind her demand that 
his wife must die, she needs only to grasp 
his hands and move her face close to his in 
order to change him from a loving husband 
and father into a sensual murderer. 

The King, likewise for the first time, is 
different from any of his predecessors. No 
longer a resolute monarch concerned with 
honor, he is goaded into action only by the 
Infanta’s threat of blackmail concerning his 
murder of her stepmother, and by her call- 
ing him a coward and turning her back on 
him. Under pressure of the events in the 
drama his personality disintegrates. The 
last time he is seen alive, he wails: “Yo 
fui un Rey! jAgora sdélo soy de un Rey la 
sombra!. . . Yo fui un Rey. . . un Rey de 
Castilla, que supo al mundo entero no 
temer, que supo conquistar reinos, y vencer 
enemigos fuertes, y doblegar califas v re- 
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beldes, y no supo romper el terco albedrio 
de Ja su hija. . . Yo fui un Rey. . . fui 
un Rey. . . un Rey de Castilla. . 

The Infanta is, without a doubt, Grau’s 
master creation. Although depicted as a 
very passionate creature in Schlegel’s trage- 
dy, she now reaches a new level of intensi- 
ty. The author first establishes her passion- 
ate desire for Alarcos and then increases 
its intensity until the culmination is 
reached in the final moments of the drama. 
In the scene already noted where she in- 
fects Alarcos with some of her sensualness 
and makes him willing to murder his wife, 
she openly confesses: “Cerca de vos, 
Conde, siento yo como si el aire fuera lum- 
bre!,”""* and when the King_ interrupts 
them, he exclaims “jEl vuestro respirar se 
oye como aliento de corzo herido!”® 

As she awaits the arrival of Alarcos in 
the last act, her father tells her, “El rostro, 
Infanta, se os torna rojo como si en llamas 
ardiese!”*” Later when she bends over Alar- 
cos, her long red hair spreads over his body 
like tongues of fire, but the culmination is 
reached in the final scene when the Infanta 
has no fear of death or hell. To her, fire 
and love have become synonymous and her 
great sensuality will extend far beyond this 
world. “. . . Yo en ti y ti ya en mi eterna- 
mente, nos amaremos en siglos de siglos, 
ardiendo en llamas, aspirando y muriendo 
sin morir.”?? 

Grau adds one especially significant 
character, the Nodriza, who gives the audi- 
ence a last minute explanation for the 
perniciousness of the Infanta’s passion for 
Alarcos. In the final scene the Infanta and 
the Conde are depicted as being engulfed 
in sensuality which even news of the King’s 
sudden death fails to penetrate. The No- 
driza comes in brandishing a crucifix be- 
fore the Infanta and Alarcos. She tells the 
Infanta that they are doomed to eternal 
punishment in hell. She informs them that 
she has spent years slyly developing and 
nourishing the Infanta’s all-consuming pas- 
sion for Alarcos. She boasts that she started 
when the Infanta was a baby: “. . . logré 
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nutrir tu boca de vibora, malas sangres te 
di, con el zumo de mis pechos envenenado 
por ansiares de venganza.”*? The Nodriza 
reveals that she is a Moor and that her 
motive has been one of revenge for cruelty 
inflicted upon her family years before by 
the King and Alarcos. She did not take her 
revenge when the Infanta was younger, be- 
cause being a pure child, the Infanta would 
have gone to heaven. Therefore, she has 
spent years waiting for this moment which 
sends the Infanta to eternal damnation. 

However, even this terrible revelation 
does not break the intensity of the Infanta’s 
feelings for Alarcos, and when the Nodriza 
exits, waving her crucifix and shouting, 
“Al infierno!,” the Infanta concludes the 
drama by replying: “jAl infierno, si alli se 
ama!”?s 

In addition to his original creativity con- 
cerning the Infanta, Alarcos, the King, and 
the Nodriza, and in accordance with twen- 
tieth-century theatrical aesthetics, Grau is 
the only dramatist of the Alarcos theme to 
make the stage directions, the lighting, the 
costumes, and the color symbolism an in- 
tegral part of his dramatic artistry. A full 
page of detailed stage directions precedes 
each act. Red and black are the predomi- 
nant colors throughout the drama—red for 
passion and black for tragedy. Thus red is 
dominant in the following description of 
the Infanta: “Sale de su camara la Infanta, 
apareciendo como envuelta en fuego, ata- 
viada con el rojo brial del primer acto; suel- 
tos y caidos por la espalda, cual penachos 
de llamas, Jos ensortijados cabellos berme- 
jencos. E] rostro, de un pdlido blanco mate, 
y los oscuros ojos, relumbrantes de fiebre, 
por negras ojeras agrandados, conviértenla 


en viva imagen de una vida vaciada en el 


deseo terco y profundo de esa locura ob- 
stinada sélo a la muerta rendible.”** 
Moreover as the Countess is being mur 
dered, the action is told, not only by dia- 
logue, but also by means of the stage light- 
ing: “Los pabilos, ya mortecinos, de la ]4m- 
para, se desmayan y reaniman fugazmente; 
relumbran luego con viveza un instante, y 
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expirantes se apagan.”*° After the murder, 
Alarcos reappears almost enveloped in a red 
curtain which he grasps convulsively. The 
symbolism intended here may well be the 
guilt of the murder as well as the Conde’s 
all-engulfing sexual passion for the Infanta. 
Even the title page of the original edition 
seems to reflect this symbolism as the words 
El Conde Alarcos are printed in red and the 
remaining words, tragedia romanesca en 
tres actos in black. 

An examination of the earlier Alarcos 
plays shows that they could have had little, 
if any influence at all on the plot of Grau’s 
interpretation. Strikingly absent are the 
Siglo de Oro tendencies. There is no first 
act preceding the opening situation of the 
romance, just as there is no final act created 
outside of the ballad narrative which alters 
its tragic conclusion. 

If we compare, now, the other dramatists 
who have dealt with the theme, it is ob- 
vious that Disraeli’s version must be dis- 
missed as far afield from the story and 
spirit of the romance. Milanés completely 
omits the concluding part of the ballad, 
which tells of a divine retribution upon the 
guilty parties. Moreover, he shows Alarcos 
in Romantic rebellion against his monarch, 
and focuses the tragic conclusion only upon 
the ill-fated Romantic lovers, Alarcos and 
his Condesa. 

Thus it is readily seen that Schlegel and 
Grau are the only dramatists who fully fol- 
low the romance to its complete tragic con- 
clusion. Schlegel crowds the divine retri- 
bution into the last part of his second and 
concluding act, while one of the most dis- 
tinguishing features of Grau’s play is the 
extremely rich and original dramatic inter- 
pretation he gives to these events in an en- 
tire third act. Grau also dramatizes an en- 
tirely different concept of the personalities 
of Alarcos and the King, adds the Nodriza, 
and develops in the Infanta fiery passion 
far beyond that of Schlegel’s version. More- 
over, he makes the costumes, furnishings, 
lighting effects and color symbolism all an 
integral part of his artistic creation. 
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However, both authors do give promi- 
nence to the passionate nature of the In- 
fanta’s feelings for Alarcos, and both create 
a character not found in the romance to 
develop and stimulate these feelings. This 
character, called Alvaro, in Schlegel’s play 
desires the marriage of the Infanta Solisa 
and Alarcos so that he may be the dominat- 
ing power behind the throne, while Grau’s 
Nodriza desires to obtain revenge by involv- 
ing the Infanta in mortal sin that will send 
her to hell. In Grau’s drama the Nodriza’s 
influence is much more significant and, 
contrary to Schlegel’s technique, is not re- 
vealed until the last scene of the drama. 

In response to an invitation to comment 
upon this problem of minor similarities be- 
tween the two dramas, Senor Grau replies: 
“La obra de Schlegel no ahinca en el tema 
y no he tomado nada de ella, muy ajena a 
la mia.”*° 

Regarding the previous works on the 
theme in general, he says: “. . . no he leido 
ninguna salvo algunos fragmentos de la de 
Lope de Vega, y de poco valor psicolégico 
y evocativo. La razén es que como ninguno 
de esos autores han logrado agotar el tema, 
no he querido recibir influencia que podia 
desvirtuar mi concepcién profundamente 
tragica de ese romance castellano que repu- 
té Goethe la mayor tragedia doméstica que 
conocia.”*? Concerning Disraeli’s tragedy, 
he says simply: “La primera noticia de la 
obra de Disraeli, se la debo a Vd.”?* 

In addition, Sefor Grau has also impart- 
ed the following important information con- 
cerning his own creative originality: 

Como Vd. verd, si conoce el romance del Conde 
Alarcos, yo lo he referido sin més alteracién que 
la del caracter de la infanta, fuente y motivo 
principal de mi obra por su arrebato racial en 
terca voluntad y pasién dionisiaca, poca considera- 
da en el teatro clasico y moderno, a pesar de 
constituir la entrafia de la raza fberica de ciertas 
zonas. Lo que esencialmente me separa de la 
dramaturgia hispana, es un instintivo propésito 
de manejar las grandes fuerzas de la naturaleza 
libres de toda mascara superpuesta por la emo- 
cién cristiana. Me han conmovido mucho las 
szrandes creaciones helénicas, antes de la deca- 
encia griega, donde la religién estaba fntima- 
mente ligada a la naturaleza. De ahi la gran 
fuerza de su arte. Nietzsche ha visto esto como 
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nadie. Cuando un creador maximo cual Shakes- 
peare, toma un asunto como El Mercader de Ve- 
necia o El Othello de los cuentos italianos y agota 
el tema, realizando obra capital, ningun auténtico 
artista o poeta, a mi juicio, debe volver a tocar esa 
obra. Pero cuando no sucede asi, como Don Juan 
o El Conde Alarcos, le esta permitido a un autor 
intentar la obra cumbre. . . .2% 


Only time will tell if Jacinto Grau has 
succeeded in his avowed desire to create the 
final and culminating dramatic version of 
the Alarcos theme. Suffice it to say for the 
present that he has created an independent 
version, in many respects completely dif- 
ferent from any previous Alarcos drama, 
and has thereby greatly added to the rich 
and varied dramatic interpretations of the 
intriguing but very challenging theme. 
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WILFRED ATTWOOD BEARDSLEY (1889-1959) 


James O. Swain 


University of Tennessee 


It was during the sessions of the AATS, 
long before we added the letter “P,” that I 
became acquainted with the late Professor 
Beardsley. In 1933, when most schools had 
not even begun to recover from the de- 
pression, the attendance at our annual 
meetings was not much more than one 
hundred, including the local teachers who 
came to swell the numbers. I had been 
given a place on the program, although my 
offering was a study of Pereda, and the 
main theme of the meeting was teaching 
methods. Dr. W. A. Beardsley and_ his 
charming wife Grace were not altogether 
unknown to me by reputation, but my 
meeting them was one of those thrilling 
experiences that come to a relatively young 
professor who has read the names of those 
who have arrived but who is still very naive 
insofar as meeting such persons is concerned. 

Dr. Beardsley had been asked to preside 
at some of the sessions as president elect. 
(In those days nomination was tatamount 
to election, for we had not reached the 
stage of multiple candidates.) My paper, 
long enough to last at least thirty minutes, 
came at the end of an already rather long 
program. But I won the permanent approv- 
al of Dr. Beardsley by announcing my in- 
tention to give an oral outline of my paper 
expressing a hope to publish it in toto in 
the February issue of Hispania. 

Soon after the Cleveland meetings of the 
AATS, Dr. Beardsley sent me the first book 
that I ever reviewed for Modern Language 
Journal; he had the important but onerous 
duty to see that Spanish texts were re- 
viewed for ML]. His advice, which I have 
found very sound, was to be fair, thorough, 
and prompt. I will remember always his 
final instructions, “Remember, Swain, that 
the author, however badly he may do the 


job, has, at least had the energy to attempt 
something. However mediocre you may 
think the book to be, remember that the 
poor author ought to have at least the 
praise a hard-working laborer deserves.” It 
was my pleasure to review a number of 
good, mediocre, and poorly constructed 
texts, but I always remembered Dr. Beards- 
ley’s advice. 

In 1934 I attended the AATS Meeting 
in Austin sponsored by the University of 
Texas. En route I again saw my unforget- 
table friend Beardsley with his charming 
wife on the same train. Although I was not 
young in years, my experiences as a teacher 
of Romance Languages were limited, and 
I literally hung onto the words of the 
Beardsleys, both of whom were already well 
known and experienced teachers. I could 
see immediately that Dr. Beardsley, in spite 
of his real interest in fundamental scholar- 
ship, was primarily interested in his stu- 
dents. He was constantly referring to his 
students who had become leaders in the 
borofession. He was also letting drop sug- 
gestions, apparently quite casually. He 
seemed to believe that I had the capacity 
to become either a good research man, a 
good teacher, or administrator, and prom- 
ised to give me any help I might need in 
the future. His promise was not empty; 
time and again I asked him for a word or 
a letter to men who were in a position to 
employ a beginning teacher. 

Dr. Beardsley probably realized that his 
temperament was the kind that might lead 
people to impose on him and he considered 
himself an easy mark for persons in need 
of help. For this reason, many times he 
could pretend to be quite “hard-boiled,” 
and could even use language that verged 
on profanity, but he fooled very few people. 
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Witrrep Atrwoop BEarDsLEY (1889-1959) 


His natural kindness could not be hidden 
by such pretended gruffness. 

Dr. Beardsley was not a self-advertiser. 
Quite by accident I found some of his writ- 
ings. He had great literary perspicacity, 
often discovering real merit in French or 
Spanish writers long before others were 
aware of their existence. Although he 
taught in a college that was primarily for 
under-graduates, his close association with 
the staff of Johns Hopkins University may 
have influenced him to continue an interest 
in research. 

As President of our association Dr. 
Beardsley was kept rather busy, but he lost 
no opportunity to encourage the younger 
people on the program. Among these were 
John Englekirk, Marjorie Johnston, and the 
present writer. Dr. Beardsley was able to 
convince the editor of Hispania that some 
new blood was needed in our magazine 
and, to my surprise, I was invited to be one 
of the Associate Editors. My duties, accord- 
ing to Editor Alfred Coester, were to keep 
two or three articles on his table so that he 
could fill up the magazine at the last min- 
ute if suitable material were lacking. For 
a very amateurish writer and new member 
of the profession, this appointment as As- 
sociate Editor was a real honor. This per- 
sonal item has as its purpose, of course, to 
point out Dr. Beardsley’s determination to 
give a hand to newcomers. 

In 1947, according to the policy of 
Goucher College, Dr. Beardsley and his 
wife were allowed to retire from active 
teaching. They moved to Florida with the 
intention of going into the business of 
operating a sort of tourist lodge and fisher- 
man’s hotel. Any one who has known Dr. 
Beardsley also knows that such an enter- 
prise was doomed to disappointing finan- 
cial rewards. Dr. and Mrs. Beardsley did 
not have that impersonal, matter-of-fact at- 
titude that so often makes for business suc- 
cess. After three years, the Beardsleys ac- 
cepted an offer to return to teaching. Dr. 
Wilfred was only 61 when he took the po- 
sition at Georgetown College, Kentucky, 
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and his wife was much younger. 

We ought not to forget his very interest- 
ing interim appointment to teach for the 
U.S. Armed Service school in Florence, 
Italy, where Dr. Virgil Warren was in 
charge of Foreign Languages. There Dr. 
Beardsley had the great pleasure of wander- 
ing through the streets and across the Ponte 
Vecchio where Dante has left his indelible 
footprints at every turn. (Dr. Beardsley had 
been a long time member of the Dante 
Society and a dedicated student of Renais- 
sance Italy.) 

Dr. Virgil Warren says about Dr. Beards- 
ley, “It was my fortune to be Dr. Wilfred 
A. Beardsley’s department chairman twice, 
at Florence, and later at Georgetown. Even 
though it was a fantastic situation for a 
man of his background, he adapted himself 
to the situation both times with remarkable 
facility and optimism, giving me full co- 
operation, and was very appreciative of my 
concern to schedule him for the courses of 
his preference. He came to us in Florence 
after a long period of teaching devoted al- 
most exclusively to the instruction of young 
ladies. Nevertheless he was appreciated 
fully by the members of the armed forces 
who had the privilege of being his students. 
He was extremely helpful to all with intel- 
lectual curiosity regardless of their social or 
economic limitations. Even some of his stu- 
dents of little linguistic aptitude were eager 
to express to him their appreciation and 
best wishes prior to separation.” 

At Georgetown Dr. Beardsley rapidly 
made himself loved by all, students, facul- 
ty, and townspeople. Few people could 
leave the cultured, metropolitan atmos- 
phere of Baltimore to live as happily as the 
Beardsleys, who gave the impression that 
they had always dwelt in a small city. It 
was my pleasure to visit them on several 
occasions, once to install a chapter of the 
Spanish Honor Society, Sigma Delta Pi, 
once to inspect the chapter, and at other 
times when I could find a few minutes free 
from the sessions of the Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conferences held in Lexington, 
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only twelve miles from Georgetown. 

My last trip to Georgetown was to visit 
again the chapter of Sigma Delta Pi. I 
had made my plans, hoping to have anoth- 
er visit with Wilfred Beardsley and his 
good wife. But just a few days before I left 
on my visit, the word came that he had 
passed away. 

Dr. Beardsley had suffered from very 
poor health during the last few years of his 
life. He was not old, as professors go, but 
during the last year, he had great difficulty 
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in getting around and his memory was 
failing. But the students still received much 
inspiration and information from this really 
great teacher. His interment was_ in 
Georgetown, but his lasting monument will 
be in the lives of his students and in others 
who, as I, were able only to “kibitz” with- 
out actually being in his classes. For me his 
greatest gift was that of recognizing and 
encouraging young people who were plan- 
ning to teach one of his beloved languages. 
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LA NOVELA DE LA REVOLUCION MEXICANA 
Y SU CLASIFICACION 


Eucenio Cuanc-Ropricuez 


University of 


De la novela mexicana se puede decir 
lo mismo que de la novela de cualquier 
parte del mundo.* Todavia no ha sido es- 
tudiada y criticada con el interés y la pro- 
fundidad con. que se han analizado otros 
géneros literarios. Por ser e] género mas 
reciente, su critica todavia no tiene el grado 
de excelencia de la critica de la poesia o de 
la del teatro. Pero no obstante este antece- 
dente, la novela de la Revolucién Mexicana 
ha merecido especial atencién de los criticos 
que creen que ella ha contribuido a darle 
forma a la novela hispanoamericana con- 
temporanea. 

El nombre novela de la Revolucién 
Mexicana es bastante inapropiado porque 
en realidad abarca tantas novelas como bio- 
grafias, autobiografias, memorias, colec- 
ciones de estampas, cuadros y hasta de 
cuentos largos, que tienen por tema domi- 
nante a la Revolucién. No necesitamos 
justificar aqui la separacién de estas obras 
de la produccién novelistica mexicana de 
las ultimas décadas. Muchos rasgos comu- 
nes de hondo significado le dan unidad y 
la diferencian de las demds. Tales son por 
ejemplo la unidad tematica y la tendencia 
especial de los autores a combinar la litera- 
tura con la historia, con la politica y con la 
sociologia. Puesto que fué el tema el factor 
decisivo en su caracterizacién, siguiendo 
este mismo criterio podemos clasificarlas en 
tres grupos: 1) las que tratan de la época 
prerrevolucionaria, 2) las que tienen por 
tema el periodo bélico, y 3) las que se ocu- 


* Texto de la conferencia publica pronunciada 
el 25 de marzo de 1958 en la Universidad de 
Cincinnati, Ohio, bajo los auspicios de su De- 
partamento de Lenguas Romances y del Fondo 
Memoria 
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pan de la postrrevolucién. La clasificacién 
facilita el estudio de su desarrollo y permite 
analizar mejor sus caracteristicas mas dis- 
tintivas. 

Algunos criticos consideran a Emilio Ra- 
basa y a Heriberto Frias como precursores 
de la novela de la Revolucién y tienden a 
incorporarlos en el proceso de su evolucién.' 
A mi juicio ellos pertenecen exclusivamente 
a la escuela realista y no entran en el pri- 
mer grupo propuesto. Es verdad que escri- 
bieron novelas que pintan las condiciones 
sociales y politicas prerrevolucionarias, pero 
esto no basta para enlazarles con la novelis- 
tica de la Revolucién, la cual precisamente 
traté de superar el realismo. 

Mariano Azuela (1873-1952) y Agustin 
Yafiez (1904) son los novelistas que mejor 
han escrito sobre el periodo prerrevolucio- 
nario. Azuela es cronolégicamente el pri- 
mero de toda la modalidad y para muchos, 
su mas alto exponente. Yanez, en cambio, 
es uno de los tltimos novelistas. 

Los fracasados (1908), la segunda novela 
que publicé Azuela, denota un esfuerzo no 
bien logrado por romper con la técnica 
realista y librarse de la influencia natura- 
lista. Ahi ya encontramos gérmenes de la 
novelistica que se desarrollara después. Su 
valor estriba principalmente en el vistazo 
que nos da del pueblo que sufre en manos 
de un gobierno inepto y de una iglesia 
corrompida que medra a la sombra de ese 
gobierno. El vistazo es claro e intimo. No 
es incidental como en las obras de Rabasa 
y Frias. En Los fracasados el ambiente 
social sirve de telén de fondo a Ja accién. 
Mala yerba (1909), otra obra de Azuela 
inspirada en el mismo tema, es esencial- 
mente costumbrista. Presenta en forma ob- 
jetiva el problema agrario y la corrupcién 
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de las costumbres rurales, pero marca un 
retroceso en la técnica de su autor. El des- 
cuido en la composicién y la pobre narra- 
cién periodistica revelan la negligencia y 
la rapidez de su gestacién. Ninguna de las 
dos se compara con Al filo del agua (1947) 
de Yafiez, hasta hoy la mejor novela sobre 
el periodo prerrevolucionario. Yafhez nos de 
ahi la atmésfera religiosa de un pueblo de 
Jalisco, pueblo ignorante, atrasado y super- 
sticioso. Presenta bien el ambiente y el 
escenario pero no la trama ni los persona- 
jes. Al poner en primer plano al pueblo 
fanatico, relega los personajes a segundo 
plano y los hace actuar como mufiecos. Lo 
mas logrado de la novela es la prosa poética 
en que ha sido escrita; pero con todo, el 
abuso de metdforas, comparaciones, similes, 
asi como el recargo de adornos poéticos Ile- 
gan a aburrir al lector. 

Como en Hispanoamérica los movimien- 
tos literarios suelen coexistir por mds anta- 
génicos que sean, hasta las postrimerias de 
la dictadura de Diaz imperaban en México 
dos escuelas literarias: el modernismo en la 
poesia y el cuento, v el realismo en la 
novela y en el cuento también. La novela 
especialmente seguia las pautas del realismo 
europeo, imitando a Flaubert, a Gautier, a 
de Maupassant, y a los novelistas espafioles. 
La Revolucién cambié esta orientacién. E] 
nacionalismo revolucionario, tarde 
cristalizado en la corriente filoséfica que 
tiene por primordial finalidad buscar lo que 
es lo mexicano, se manifesté al comienzo 
en un interés en los corridos, en la litera- 
tura popular, en las narraciones de la Revo- 
lucién. El novelista de esta época ya no se 
contenta con imitar; ahora siente la necesi- 
dad de crear su propia forma de expresién 
que lleve el sello de su personalidad desa- 
rrollada en circunstancia _histérica. 
Mariano Azuela intenté encontrar un nue- 
vo derrotero estilistico al escribir Los 
fracasados y Mala yerba, pero el realismo v 
el naturalismo fuertemente consolidados en 
su pluma no le permitieron ir muy lejos. 
YAfiez, por el contrario, al escribir Al filo 
del agua, casi cuarenta tarde, 
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pudo aprovechar las leccidénes de los noveli- 
stas que le precedieron y forjé una obra de 
excelsas cualidades estilisticas para recrear 
en forma mis artistica el estado social que 
precediéd al estallido revolucionario.*? En 
estas novelas del primer grupo revolucio- 
nario se destaca el interés en captar el 
estado de dnimo de las masas. Los indivi- 
duos actian en funcidn de las clases a las 
que pertenecen. En estas obras no hay 
pesimismo ni decepcidén sino expectativa y 
ansiedad; Todos saben que algo grave esta 
por suceder.* 

La etapa bélica de la Revolucién ha 
servido de tema a muchos escritores mas: 
Mariano Azuela, Martin Luis Guzman 
(1887), Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes (1897), 
José Rubén Romero (1890-1952), Rafael 
F. Munoz (1899), Nellie Campobello 
(1912), José Mancisidor (1894), Xavier 
Icaza (1892), Francisco L. Urquizo (1901), 
Andrés Iduarte (1907) y Francisco Rojas 
Gonzalez (1904-1951). 

Azuela fué también el primero en inspi- 
rarse en la fase violenta de la Revolucién. 
En Andrés Pérez, maderista (1911) nos 
muestra lo que es la contienda misma y 
censura la marcha del conflicto en tono 
pesimista. Los que han criticado su tem- 
prana decepcién deben recordar que Azuela 
no fué el primero en expresar su desilusién 
por la labor administrativa del régimen 
revolucionario triunfante. Zapata y muchos 
otros tampoco estuvieron satisfechos con las 
medidas inocuas y hasta conservadoras de 
Madero, el rico hacendado nortefio conver- 
tido en jefe del movimiento reivindicador. 
Andrés Pérez, maderista revela progreso 
técnico: tiene mejor trama que las obras 
anteriores de Azuela y ofrece caracteres 
menos artificiales. Su lenguaje popular y 
sus frases cortas le dan dinamismo a la 
narracién. Con todo, poco vale esta novela 
junto a Los de abaio, la cual, sin duda al- 
guna, es la mejor de todas las de este grupo. 
En Los de abajo, publicada en 1916 en 
circunstancias ya muy conocidas, la trama 
no se teje alrededor de las hazafas de 
Demetrio Macias, sino alrededor de las 
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peripecias del pueblo en armas contra la 
tirania. La ausencia de un héroe individual 
hace que el interés se desplace hacia las 
masas humanas. A Azuela, como a Tolstoy 
en La guerra y la paz, le interesan mis las 
fuerzas de la historia que los caracteres 
aislados. Los personajes mas bien represen- 
tan arquetipos: el caudillo ignorante con- 
vertido en general, el revolucionario fana- 
tico, el intelectual demagogo, el campesino 
sacrificado, el oportunista de pose revolucio- 
naria, el politico venal. Todos ellos hablan 
su jerga especial, rica en matices regionales, 
en mexicanismos y en_ incorrecciones 
lingitisticas. 

No obstante el gran mérito de la nove- 
listica de Azuela, llama la atencién que 
sélo se la conociera en su patria mucho 
después que en el extranjero y tras un 
prolongado silencio que resulta sospechoso. 
Dos grupos de criticos parecen ser respon- 
sables por el vacio que se le hizo hasta 
1925: los criticos tradicionalistas y los ert- 
ticos nuevos identificados con la rebelién; 
los tradicionalistas, porque no pudieron 
comprender la técnica del autor de Los de 
abajo, 0 porque quisieron combatir su 
heterodoxia artistica y politica; los nuevos, 
porque creian que censuraba demasiada el 
movimiento con un pesimismo perjudicial a 
su causa. De todas maneras, cuando la Re- 
volucién mds 0 menos se consolidé, per- 
diendo mucho de su turbulencia, entonces 
la critica rompié el mutismo y aplaudié al 
nuevo escritor, aprovechando el elogio que 
le hizo Francisco Monterde en el curso de 
una polémica con Julio Jiménez Rueda. 

Una vez que México descubrié a Azuela 
no tardé en florecer la novela de la Revo- 
lucién. En 1928 Martin Luis Guzman pu- 
blicéd en Espafia El dguila y la serpiente, 
libro de memorias en e] que narra sus ex- 
periencias personales desde el asesinato de 
Madero (1913) hasta el afio de la Conven- 
cién de Aguascalientes (1915). Guzman es 
el reverso de Azuela; él sf tiene fe en la 
Revolucién, aunque critique acerbamente a 
sus caudillos barbaros. A pesar de su dife- 
rente Angulo de mira, del poco carifio que 
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le tiene a las masas por su interés en los 
personajes de arriba, él complementa a Los 
de abajo al darnos el relleno de los hechos 
histéricos que Azuela nos narré en forma 
desordenada y confusa. Pero El dguila y la 
serpiente no es en realidad una novela en 
el sentido estricto de la palabra, sino una 
coleccién de retratos de varios caudillos, 
hechos con gran fidelidad, excepto en el de 
Pancho Villa. El poco despliegue de imagi- 
nacion y la falta de personajes estrictamente 
novelescos no impidieron que Guzman con- 
siguiera escribir una obra de mérito lite- 
rario, usando una prosa que pocos han 
superado hasta hoy. 

Campamento (1931) y Tierra (1932), 
las dos primeras novelas de Gregorio Lépez 
y Fuentes, también pertenecen a este grupo, 
ademas de ser indigenistas. En la primera, 
que trata de los incidentes que ocurren en 
un campamento revolucionario durante 
pocas horas, los personajes no tienen nom- 
bres propios. El estilo periodistico de su 
autor revela la influencia de Los de abajo. 
En la segunda, que se ocupa de los diez 
primeros anos revolucionarios, hay progreso 
en la estructuracién. Critica la falta de 
tino de los jefes revolucionarios que no 
cumplicron sus promesas de realizar la 
reforma agraria. Su mejor acierto esta en la 
presentacién del mito da Zapata. 

José Rubén Romero dedicé sus dos pri- 
meras obras en prosa al perfodo revolu- 
cionario. Apuntes de un lugaretio (1932), 
su autobiografia que se extiende hasta que 
cumple los veintitrés afios de vida, no tiene 
mucho mérito, a no ser por su humorismo, 
costumbrismo y porque ahi hizo su primera 
aparicién el picaresco Pito Pérez. Desbanda- 
da (1934), la coleccién de los recuerdos de 
sus cinco afios de pulpero en un pueblo 
pequeno, es representativa de las obras en 
que los capitulos estan mejor estructurados 
que el libro. Como en la anterior, aqui 
forja Romero otra de sus grandes creaciones 
picarescas: don Vicente. 

El] destacado cuentista Rafael Mufioz 
también es autor de dos libros que pertene- 
cen a este grupo: jVdmonos con Pancho 
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Villa! (1931) y Se Ilevaron el caiién para 
Bachimba (1941). En ambos usa el estilo 
periodistico de sus cuentos, rico en frases 
cortas y en verbos de accién que mantienen 
viva la atencién del lector. En el primero, 
que trata de Tiburcio Maya, fanatico gue- 
rrero entregado a la causa villista, se ve a 
Pancho Villa vagar de pagina en pagina, 
como caudillo derrotado, algo menos cruel, 
temerario y peligroso que el general ovante 
de anos anteriores. El estilo expresivo de 
Mufioz, con su gran fuerza narrativa que 
le comunican las frases cargadas de repre- 
sentaciones graficas, mejora en Se Ilevaron 
el candén para Bachimba, novela sobre cl 
alzamiento de José Orozco contra Madero. 
Ahi la narracién gana fuerza comunicativa 
y se aleja de lo tétrico y lo macabro. 

De Nellie Campobello debemos mencio- 
nar Cartucho (1931) vy Las manos de 
mama (1937), colecciones de visiones in- 
fantiles de la Revolucién. Imitando el len- 
guaje de una nina, la autora nos ofrece en 
forma novelada los recuerdos de los episo- 
dios macabros que ella misma presencié. 
José Mancisidor es autor de la mejor novela 
con interpretacién comunista de la Revolu- 
cién: La asonada (1931), en la cual hace 
propaganda politica, denuncia a los im- 
perialismos yanqui e inglés, ataca al mili- 
tarismo burgués y censura el fanatismo re- 
ligioso. Otro novelista con interés politico 
es Xavier Icaza, autor de Panchito Cha- 
papote (1928) y Trayectoria (1936), obras 
que revelan el gran cuidado con que fueron 
escritas. De todos los militares que han 
dejado sus recuerdos revolucionarios en 
forma novelada sobresale el general Fran- 
cisco L. Urquizo, quien en Tropa vieia 
(1943) presenta la participacién del simple 
soldado raso. Finalmente mencionaremos a 
Francisco Rojas Gonzalez, autor de La ne- 
gra Angustias (1944), cuyo mérito yace 
principalmente en el vistazo que da de la 
participacién de la. mujer en el caos 
revolucionario. 

Los autores del segundo grupo basaron 
sus novelas en la repeticién de lo experi- 
mentado y lo sentido. Es decir, usaron una 
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técnica muy parecida a la que Gertrude 
Stein en Hemingway y en los 
otros novelistas que integraron la genera- 
cién perdida.* Por eso los mexicanos tra- 
taron de captar el torbellino de pasiones, 
dejando fluir en sus paginas una corriente 
de impresiones sensuales. Forjaron frases 
que estimularan los sentidos del lector y le 
hicieran vivir el mundo emotivo que ellos 
vivieron en la Revolucién. Pero precisa- 
mente porque fueron testigos de la violenta 
conmocién social, llevaron a sus obras el 
espiritu de rebelién que sintieron en las 
trincheras, declarandose contra el orden y 
la organizacién tradicionales de la novela. 
Renunciaron a la retérica, descartaron la 
prédica moral, supeditaron la potencia 
imaginativa a la historia; y en su deseo de 
reproducir la realidad de lo experimentado, 
descuidaron la trama y la estructuracién. 
E] caos® que nos ofrecen sdlo a veces es 
presentado artisticamente. Con la exepcién 
de Los de abajo y El dguila y la serpiente, 
la mayoria de las obras se pierden en pujos 
de fidelidad histérica y pruritos de origi- 
nalidad desordenada. Claro que estos libros 
no carecen de valor artistico, porque si asi 
fuera no merecerian que se los estudiara en 
literatura. La capacidad del hombre para 
retener sus preocupaciones intelectuales y 
emotivas para que otros se vean contagiados 
de su entusiasmo, de sus diversos estados 
siquicos, es también obra artistica. Y 
aunque haya alarde de desprecio estético, la 
repeticién de esas experiencias y estados 
anfmicos en forma novelada no deja de 
tener belleza. 

En las novelas del segundo grupo hay 
evidencia de andlisis pero no de sintesis. 
Precisamente por esta debilidad es que 
nadie logré captar todo el movimiento revo- 
lucionario en una sola obra. Ninguno pudo 
presentarnos la totalidad del torbellino, las 
fuerzas en juego, la extensién de la gama de 
pasiones, como lo hace Conrad en su novela 
politica Nostromo al tratar del ambiente 
revolucionario en Costaguana, nombre fic- 
ticio de una republica tropical lationameri- 
cana.* La novela mexicana presenta diver- 
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sas fases revolucionarias con una serie de 
incidentes, a menudo mal enlazados e in- 
necesarios en el desarrollo de la débil trama. 
Los numerosos hechos expuestos no son 
interpretados. Debido a su gran preocupa- 
cién en la accién rdpida, los novelistas de 
este grupo no abusan de las digresiones. 

El] pathos de la novela emana de los 
hechos mismos y del fondo tragico de la 
conmocién social. La vida mexicana siem- 
pre ha sido patética y el escritor al reprodu- 
cirla transfiere este patetismo a su libro, 
dejando constancia que los rebeldes aman 
a la revolucién en si, que no quieren saber 
nada de las consecuencias que arrastrara la 
destruccién ilégica; que siguen luchando, 
sufriendo, matando, sin saber por qué. 

Para grabar la intra-historia de su pueblo, 
el novelista mexicano se vale _principal- 
mente de personajes histéricos y de alguno 
que otro personaje ficticio. Con pocos bro- 
chazos pinta el ambiente en el que apura- 
damente van a actuar los caracteres, los 
grupos, las masas. En los cortos capitulos de 
su novela pone todo lo que se le viene a la 
mente y cuando cree que debe terminar, 
termina, cerrando la historia con un cuadro 
que a veces no es el mds apropiado para una 
obra de ficcién. 

De los muchos novelistas que han escrito 
sobre el periodo confuso que siguié a la 
etapa sangrienta de la Revolucién sobresa- 
len Martin Luis Guzman, Mariano Azuela, 
José Vasconcelos (1882-1959), Gregorio 
Lépez y Fuentes, José Rubén Romero, 
Mauricio Magdaleno (1906) y Jorge Fe- 
rretis (1902). 

Dos son las contribuciones de Guzman: 
La sombra del caudillo (1929) y las Me- 
morias de Pancho Villa (1938-1940). La 
primera es la mejor novela sobre el periodo 
postrrevolucionario, y como Facundo de 
Sarmiento, una de las mejores novelas 
americanas de ambiente politico. En ella 
Guzman enjuicia y critica a Calles y a su 
protegido Obregén por las intrigas politicas 
que tuvieron lugar a fines de 1927, mos- 
trandonos asi las luchas egofstas entre cau- 
dillos. Como en su novela anterior, aqui 
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nuevamente se revela su interés en los 
grandes politicos. La gente del pueblo esta 
mal trazada y se la hace actuar con poca 
simpatia. Asi sucede por ejemplo cuando 
menciona a los soldados zapatistas que ocu- 
paban la capital. Para narrar las bajas 
pasiones de los politicos y jefes militares, 
Guzman esgrime un estilo personal de gran 
valor estético. En las Memorias de Pancho 
Villa, en cambio, Guzman fracasa como 
estilista por intentar un imposible: repro- 
ducir el lenguaje burdo e inculto del cau- 
dillo y mantener gracia y lucidez en la 
prosa. Este esfuerzo sofocé su propia per- 
sonalidad de escritor y desorienté su vena 
artistica. Aunque la obra arroja mucha luz 
sobre el legendario personaje, su valor es 
relativo porque se nota cierta parcialidad 
que hace destacar los aspectos simpaticos de 
la personalidad de Villa. 

La Revolucién en todas sus fases es el 
tema dominante, la principal preocupacién, 
alma y vida de la novelistica de Azuela. 
Por eso ser que él ha logrado interpretar 
el misticismo y el anhelo democratico del 
pueblo, midiendo los efectos de la conmo- 
cién politica en las clases bajas y medias. 
En Los caciaues (1917) desfilan los pe- 
quenos caudillos pueblerinos que para con- 
tinuar explotando al campesino se convier- 
ten en defensores de la causa popular. En 
Los fracasados (1918) presenta al oportu- 
nista que sabotea la reforma agraria. En 
Las moscas y Domitilo auiere ser diputado, 
publicadas junto con el volumen anterior, 
se ocupa de la “gente decente” que acttia 
con indiferencia cuando no est4 segura que 
el gobierno ser4 derrotado, pero con gran 
“fe democritica” cuando vencen los rebel- 
des. Azuela también ensayé la técnica su- 
rrealista y cubista para novelar los efectos 
de la revolucién en la gente pobre y en la 
burguesfa provinciana que va a la capital a 
probar fortuna. La malhora (1923), Fl 
desquite (1925) y La luciérnaga (1932) 
son productos de esos experimentos. La 
prédica moral que habia abandonado en 
sus novelas anteriores hace su aparicién en 
El camarada Pantoja (1937), novela sobre 
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el periodo final de la administracién de 
Calles, en la cual se nota la preocupacién 
por la forma. En San Gabriel de Valdivias: 
Comunidad indigena (1938) censura la 
conducta de los lideres, el nuevo opresor del 
indio que aparece con la parcelacién de las 
tierras. En todas estas novelas Azuela no 
puede ocultar su decepcién en la marcha 
de la Revolucién. Su critica en la mayoria 
de los casos es muy justa y muy bien funda- 
mentada, pero en Regina Landa (1939) 
se vuelve majadero al atacar la administra- 
cién de Lazaro Cardenas, mostrandonos 
intransigencia y exageracién. Su esperanza 
de que el mexicano demécrata auténtico y 
sobre todo honrado sea el que logre la salva- 
cién de México, a despecho de la conspira- 
cién comunista y reaccionaria, la expresa 
en su ultima novela de este grupo: La 
nueva burguesia (1941). En las anteriores 
obras admiramos las observaciones de su 
autor, su habilidad para captar el sufrimien- 
to de la gente y su excelente cualidad de 
narrador, pero no su arte de novelar, porque 
en ninguna de ellas llega a crear una obra 
arte de la calidad de Los de abajo. Junto a 
ésta todas resultan mediocres. 

La autobiografia del finado José Vascon- 
celos en cuatro voliimenes, Ulises Criollo’ 
(1935, 1936, 1938, 1946) pertenece mas al 
periodo postrrevolucionario que a los an- 
teriores. Ahi vemos a su autor moverse con 
los intelectuales de todas las tendencias 
entre los bastidores del escenario politico 
mexicano. Su lectura es indispensable para 
comprender su conducta postrrevolucionaria 
debido a las intimas confesiones que nos 
hace. Nos revela los fuertes accesos de 
célera que le atacaban en su niftez cuando 
no conseguia lo que deseaba. Nos habla de 
sus horas de soledad, de sus temores infun- 
dados que lo paralizaban por un momento 
para luego lanzarlo con furia a conseguir 
vehementemente cualquier capricho que le 
asaltaba, mostrandonos asi que las pasio- 
nes dominaban su reflexién.* En el primer 
volumen encontramos las raices remotas de 
su yanquifobia desarrollada en los dias en 
que asistid a las escuelas norteamericanas 
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y participé en las luchas entre estudiantes 
anglo-sajones y mexicanos. En Eagle Pass, 
por ejemplo, sod un dia que se encontra- 
ba frente a un ejército mexicano entrando 
victorioso en Washington, D.C. Era visién 
de grandeza y de heroismo propia de su 
caracter: “Antes de la lujuria conoci la so- 
berbia. A los diez afios, ya me sentia sdlo y 
unico y llamado a guiar.”® Esa soberbia 
fué la que le hizo mas tarde fracasar en 
politica. Desde muy joven buscé sitios pre- 
ferenciales, colocarse adelante a toda costa. 
Al leer que fué “obstinado, rencoroso y 
colérico”’® comprendemos muchas de sus 
acciones. A través de sus dos mil quinientas 
y tantas paginas se distingue claramente la 
pasién. Sdélo cuando Vasconcelos se olvida 
de sus fobias, entonces escribe bellamente 
y con mucha agudeza. 

jMi general! (1934) y El indio (1935) 
de Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes pertenecen al 
periodo postrrevolucionario. En ambas se 
nota progreso en la técnica novelistica 
porque crea mejores personajes que en sus 
novelas anteriores. Las dos tienen trama 
débil, y un estilo sencillo roceado con mu- 
chos mexicanismos. En la obra ;Mi gene- 
ral!, que esta escrita en primera persona, se 
percibe la influencia de Guzman y de 
Romero. La otra, El indio, con su tesis in- 
digenista, es probablemente la mejor nove- 
la escrita por él. 

Cuatro obras de Romero debemos incluir 
en el ultimo grupo: El pueblo inocente 
(1934), Mi caballo, mi perro y mi rifle 
(1936), La vida iniitil de Pito Pérez (1938) 
y Algunas cosillas de Pita Pérez que se me 
quedaron en el tintero (1946). Las dos 
primeras tienen fondo autobiogrAfico princi- 
palmente y las dos ultimas encajan muy 
bien en el género picaresco. En todas ellas 
se expresa insatisfecho por la suerte de las 
clases desposefdas que todavia esperan que 
se cumplan las promesas de mejorar su 
condicién econémica. E] interés social de 
Romero se mezcla con su inclinacién al 
costumbrismo. Su estilo, de elevadas cuali- 
dades estéticas, ha heredado mucho del hu- 
mor y la sencillez de la novela picaresca 
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peninsular e hispanoamericana. En su len- 
guaje poético se mezcla habilmente lo culto 
con la popular. Es él gran maestro de la 
ironia, capaz de analizar la gama de sensa- 
ciones que experimenta el desheredado 
mexicano. Sus obras picarescas entroncan 
con la novela de la Revolucién porque se 
ocupan del picaro mexicano que actua en 
el ambiente social que forjé la lucha fratri- 
cida. Romero no es abusivo ni injusto; su 
satira se ensaha contra obvios errores de las 
autoridades politicas, de los curas y las mu- 
jeres. En él no se debe buscar la prédica 
moral que encontramos en Lizardi. Deja 
que los hechos y las ingeniosas observa- 
ciones que pone en boca de sus picaros 
hablen por si mismos. 

Finalmente debemos incluir aqui a tres 
autores que no pertenecen completamente a 
este grupo: Mauricio Magdaleno (1906), 
Jorge Ferretis (1902) y José Guadalupe de 
Anda. Magdaleno es mas bien indigenista, 
en cuya obra El resplandor se percibe la 
infuencia de Bruno Traven y D. H. 
Lawrence. En las obras con tesis socialista 
de Ferretis el arte de novelar sufre mucho 
debido a la apasionada propaganda politica. 
Sus mejores contribuciones son Tierra 
caliente (1935), El sur quema (1937), 
Cuando engorda el Quijote (1937) y San 
Automévil (1938). José Gudalupe de Anda 
es el que mejor ha novelado la rebelién de 
los cristeros sin favorecer a los callistas ni a 
los clericales, en Los cristeros (1937). 

El rasgo mas caracteristico de las novelas 
de este ultimo grupo es indudablemente la 
critica acerba de lo que los jefes revolu- 
cionarios no pudieron cumplir. En todas 
ellas hay sdtira fulminante, censura abierta. 
El escritor se rie de la ingenuidad de las 
masas, se burla de la demagogia de los 
politicos, se mofa de la ignorancia de los 
caudillos. Pero si es verdad que el escritor 
no pudo estilizar en formas mas significati- 
vas y mas universales la tragedia de post- 
guerra, empero debe reconocerse que lo que 
perdié en valor estético lo gané en signifi- 
cacién social. Para explicar el porqué de su 
actitud critica hay que analizar la dispari- 
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dad entre las causas y efectos de la Revolu- 
cién y entre las promesas y las realizaciones 
de sus conductores. 

Se ha dicho que el Ateneo preparé la 
Revolucién Mexicana al atacar al positivis- 
mo y a la literatura y a la politica que en 
esa escuela filosdfica se inspiraron. Pero lo 
cierto es que la Revolucién naciéd como 
explosién de animo sin doctrina politica 
definida, sin ideologia clara ni precisa. El 
Ateneo preparé a algunos intelectuales que 
se plegaron al pueblo en armas contra la 
tirania, cuando la miseria, el abuso y la 
falta de libertad resultaron insoportables. 
Como la Revolucién no fué engendrada por 
literatura alguna, desde el principio hubo 
un divorcio entre los caudillos improvisados 
y los intelectuales. E] intelectual mexicano 
se vid hondamente conmovido por la marea 
social. La ola revolucionaria terminé por 
quitarle las falsas nociones que le habia 
inculcado el positivismo y le hizo imaginar 
un orden ideal, libre de todos los prejuicios 
contra el indio, contra las libertades civiles, 
contra la falsa prosperidad. Cuando la tira- 
nia fué derrocada y los cambios esperados 
no se produjeron, el intelectual sintid de- 
cepcién, desconfianza y pesimismo."' E] es- 
critor trasladé este desencanto a sus obras 
para mostrarnos la claudicacién y la tor- 
peza que desviaron la Revolucién; y asi en 
ellas se nota claramente que el egoismo es 
el contrapunto de la melodia revolucio- 
naria. Los personajes luchan entre si, contra 
natura, contra las fuerzas histéricas, pero 
no contra sus propias fuerzas internas. Tal 
vez ésta sea una de las fuertes debilidades: 
la falta de penetracién en el caracter, en la 
conducta, en la manera de ser de los pet:o- 
najes novelescos. Con un poco mas de 
anilisis el escritor pudo haberse acercado a 
descifrar la conducta humana, cuyas mani- 
festaciones externas eran sintomaticas de 
serias perturbaciones psiquicas, descubrien- 
do asi el simbolismo de los hechos revolu- 
cionarios y de la politica cadtica de post- 
guerra.’* Esta incapacidad de indagar la 
mente humana, de explorar sus secretos, de 
analizar certeramente sus emociones hace 
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que el novelista se interese en el conflicto 
externo, que narre las proezas de la fuerza 
muscular, la pasién animal, los actos de 
machismo." 

E] nuevo orden no sigue las leyes eco- 
némicas mas elementales, los principios po- 
liticos basicos y las normas mas esenciales 
de la moralidad. La Revolucién, para el 
novelista, no ha cumplido sus fines. Tenga 
raz6n o no el escritor de este periodo, lo 
cierto es que su examen de conciencia y su 
critica que hizo influyeron en los escritores 
de la generacién siguiente y orientaron la 
novela mexicana posterior hacia el tema 
social, politico, proletario, indigenista y 
psicolégico. 

Para terminar podemos decir que la 
trayectoria de la novela de la Revolucién 
Mexicana traza una curva ascendente ondu- 
latoria en la cual hay siete prominencias 
que coinciden con las siete mejores obras: 
Al filo del agua, Los de abajo, El aguila y 
la serpiente, La sombra del caudillo, El 
indio, La vida iniitil de Pito Pérez y Ulises 
criollo. Las depresiones de la curva la tra- 
zan tanto los libros de autores de segundo 
orden como algunos de Azuela, Guzman, 
Lépez y Fuentes y Romero. Como se puede 
colegir por lo que hemos dicho, la irregu- 
laridad de la produccidén desde el punto de 
vista estético justifica la clasificacién te- 
matica. Ella nos permite estudiar clara- 
mente las caracteristica mas notables de la 
novela de la Revolucién y nos deja sefialar 
con precisién las obras mas sobresalientes. 


NOTAS 


1 Cf. F. Rand Morton, Los novelistas de la Revo- 
lucién Mexicana (México: Editorial Cultura, 
1949), p. 25; Manuel Pedro Gonzalez, Trayec- 
toria novela en México (México: Botas, 
1951), pp. 79-80; y Francisco Monterde, Historia 
de la mexicana (México: Robredo, 
1955), p. 581. 

2 De estas novelas se puede sacar la conclusién 
ue el orden social porfirista estaba estratificado 
an asi como el orden italiano que encontramos 
en Fontamara por Ignazio Silone: Primero Dios, 
luego los capitalistas extranjeros, después los 
“cientificos” y los capitalistas nacionales, en se- 
guida los terratenientes y el ejército, después los 
empleados del Gobierno, luego los perros de Ja 
guardia de palacio y los de las haciendas, en 
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seguida nada, luego nada, y solo al ultimo venia 
el bajo pueblo compuesto de campesinos y prole- 
tarios, es decir, la mayoria de los mexicanos. 

% Probablemente este es el grupo que mis se ase- 
meja a la novela de la revolucion rusa. Aunque los 
mexicanos no han logrado escribir tan buenas 
novelas como las rusas, las que aparecieron fueron 
en gran parte dictadas por el pueblo; su estilo 
fué modulado por el dolor del pueblo. De ahi 
que las obras Fs la prerrevolucién mexicana nos 
hagan sentir la agudeza de la crisis y la inminen- 
cia del estallido revolucionario. 

4 See Frederick J. Hoffman, The Modern Novel 
in America (Chicago: Gateway Editions, 1956), 
pp. 83-142. 

5 Se dice que la caracteristica mas notable de la 
novela hispanoamericana contempordnea es el 
caos, y hasta se ha llegado a afirmar que es el 
caos lo que le da Ja ténica a todo lo que hace el 
latinoamericano. ¢No sera que la magnitud del 
paisaje americano, tan rico y abrumador, le haya 
inculcado al hombre un complejo de inferioridad 
que le hace considerar a natura como algo eso- 
térico, indémito y desordenado? En realidad, la 
naturaleza americana no es tan mistica y desor- 
denada; en ella hay sistemas de rios caudalosos 
y de cordilleras altisimas; sus selvas son ordenadas 
y organizados sus llanos y desiertos. La vida 
americana, por mds desordenada que parezca, 
tiene un método consistente, cuyas caracteristicas 
son definibles, analizables y estudiables. 

®En Nostromo, el novelista polaco-inglés, nos 
presenta la vida social, politica, econdmica y 
emocional de Costaguana, por medio de personajes 
arquetipos e incidentes revolucionarios modelos. 
Se percibe el ambiente revolucionario y se ve el 
juego de fuerzas opuestas: feudalismo y capitalis- 
mo, nacionalismo e imperialismo, civilizacién y 
barbarie. Claro que hay una diferencia en la 
perspectiva de andlisis. Conrad se adentra en las 
esferas sociales para medir la amenaza de la ple 
al orden existente; en cambio, los escritores mexi- 
canos, como Malraux y como Silone, calan en la 
conciencia de las masas para averiguar los efectos 
de la revolucién y para medir y auscultar sus 
cicatrices. La experiencia personal tuvo mucho 
que ver en el cambio de perspectiva. Estos ultimos 
—los mexicanos, el francés y el italiano—, llevaron 
a sus novelas la agonia y la desesperacién que 
vivieron en los teatros que sirven de fondo a sus 
obras. 

7 Los cuatro tomos publicados por Ediciones Botas 
de México tienen los siguientes titulos: 1) Ulises 
Criollo (1935), 2) La tormenta (1936), El pro- 
consulado (1939) y 4) El desastre (1946). 

8 Ulises Criollo, 9a ed. (México: Botas, 1945), 
p. 26. 

Ibid., p. 41 

10 Tbid., p. 78 

11 E] pesimismo de los mexicanos es mds parecido 
al de Malraux y al de Silone que al de Conrad. 
El pesimismo de éste aparece cuando el hombre, 
que debe estar a la ley moral para que el caos 
que hay en él no aflore a la superficie, rompe 
todas sus cadenas con la revolucién. En aquéllos 
la obsesidn pesimista aflora cuando ven el opor- 
tunismo politico y la claudicacién de los jefes 
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revolucionarios; es decir, cuando los incendiarios 
se han vuelto bomberos, usando la feliz observa- 
cién de German Arciniegas. 

12 E] escritor mexicano describe el medio ambiente 
y estudia los hechos como realizaciones histéricas 
sin indagar la mente humana ni explorar sus 
secretos emocionales e intelectuales. De ahi que 
hasta hoy no tengamos una obra que eficazmente 
indague el estado mental y animico del personaje 
novelesco para darnos la clave de su actuacién, 
de su conducta. El novelista mexicano en este 
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sentido se encuentra lejos del novelista francés 
si el yo para definir la posicién 
el personaje frente a la vida y a la muerte, frente 
a Dios y al universo, la vale’ y la mentira, lo 
bueno y lo malo, ayudandonos asi a comprender 
su comportamiento frente a su propia circuns- 
tancia. 
18 Una de las mejores interpretaciones del “ma- 
chismo” mexicano la da Samuel Ramos en El 


perfil del hombre y la cultura en México (Méxi- 
co, Editorial Robredo, 1938), pp. 71-97. 


ALGUMAS REMINISCENCIAS DO BRASIL 
NO 
ROMANTISMO ARGENTINO 


Crauve L. Huter 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Quando se pensa nas literaturas nacio- 
nais dos paises americanos, nado deixam de 
surgir referéncias a fontes européias.* E’ 
mesmo de rigor mencioné-las no que diz 
respeito a literatura anterior ao século atual. 
Demais, ha motivos de sobra para que assim 
seja. A prova mais concreta acha-se em 
muita pagina, nao s6 dos nossos criticos, 
sendo nas propias obras e confissdes dos 
nossos homens de letras. Ainda hoje ofusca- 
nos a vista até certo ponto o interésse quase 
universal que se manifesta nos vinculos 
intelectuais que nos unem ao Velho Mun- 
do; e raras vézes ocorre-nos que pode haver 
influéncias oriundas de paises vizinhos, de 
paises americanos. Convém que acurtemos 
um pouco a vista para focalizar a situacgao 
com menos deslumbramento provinciano. 
Nesta conjuntura nao pode deixar de nos 
chamar a atencdo o interessantissimo caso 
do Romantismo argentino. 

Ainda que nao se trate precisamente de 
influéncias literarias bem definiveis, exis- 
tem reminiscéncias do Brasil, algumas bem 
fortes, nas letras que herdamos das duas 
geracdes que ocuparam a cena argentina 
nos meados do século XIX. Por razdes 
diversas, certos escritores de ambos os 
grupos encontraram-se alguma vez no Bra- 
sil, especialmente na década que vai de 
1841 a 1851. Propomo-nos focar a época 
romantica argentina, portanto, para ver em 


* O estudo seguinte tem por base dois trabalhos 
(sobre José Marmol e Carlos Guido y Spano 
respetivamente) lidos por mim, um perante a 
sessdo correspondente Modern Language As- 
sociation (1957), e o outro perante a do Insti- 
tuto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana 


(1959). 


que modo e em que medida o contato com 
© povo e terra brasileira reflete-se em Juan 
Maria Gutiérrez (1809-1878), Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento (1811-1888) e José 
Marmol (1817-1871), da primeira geragao, 
e em Carlos Guido y Spano (1827-1918), 
da segunda. 


Geralmente conhecida pela geracgdo da 
Asociagéo de Maio, ou pela dos proscritos, 
porque devia a sua coesdo geracional e a sua 
madureza literd4ria aos longos anos passados 
no estrangeiro, a primeira geragao romanti- 
ca argentina, como é sabido, organizou-se 
em tdrno a_ Esteban Echeverria (€1805- 
1851), jovem portenho a quem se deve a 
introdugdo do Romantismo na Argentina, e 
a verdadeira férca motriz do movimento 
naquele pais. Como as idéias liberais tao 
patentes neste grupo chegassem a ouvidos 
do ditador Juan Manuel de Rosas, os jovens 
viram-se cedo forgados a fugir da patria. A 
maioria déles foi parar em Montevidéu ou 
no Chile. Ainda que poucos preferiram 
morar no Brasil, havia uma boa porcdo que 
aproveitou a ocasido do seu destérro para ir 
conhecer a Europa; e quase todos tiveram 
de fazer escala ou trasbérdo obrigatérios no 
Rio de Janeiro. Désse modo tiveram o en- 
sejo de fazer excursdes na cérte Juan Bau- 
tista. Alberdi (1810-1884), juan Marfa 
Gutiérrez, Domingo F. Sarmiento, Floren- 
cio Varela (1807-1848), entre outros. Se 
bem que Gutiérrez seguiu viagem e veio a 
parar no estado do Rio Grande do Sul, o 
tinico da sua geracdo a morar na capital 
fluminense foi José Marmol. 

Dentre os autores argentinos da primeira 
geracdo romantica, aquéle que mais caiu 
sob a influéncia do Brasil foi José Marmol, 
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o poeta lirico de mais alto véo dos seus 
contemporaneos. Fugiu para Montevidéu 
em novembro de 1840. Um amigo seu, José 
Tomas Guido,’ encarregara-se da sua eva- 
sido, arriscando nisso a vida. Em agésto de 
1843, Marmol resolveu aceitar o convite dos 
Guido a passar para o Rio de Janeiro, onde 
o brigadeiro Tomas Guido desempenhava o 
cargo de ministro plenipotencidrio argen- 
tino. La permaneceu dois anos sob a pro- 
tecdo, ao que parece, da familia Guido. Foi 
o periodo mais feliz da sua vida e ali rece- 
beu a inspiracdo para compor 0 mais e 0 
melhor dos seus versos. Datam daquela 
época nado sé o poema que mais louros lhe 
valeu, Cantos del Peregrino,’ 0 qual con- 
tém todo um canto dedicado ao Brasil, mas 
também outras composigées mais curtas 
sdbre temas relativos a ésse pais. 

Em 14 de dezembro de 1843, ou seja 
nao muito depois de Marmol se instalar no 
Hotel de Europa, Juan Bautista Alberdi 
chegou da Franca e por casualidade foi 
alojar-se no mesmo hotel. O futuro autor de 
Las bases convenceu a Marmol das vanta- 
gens de se radicar no Chile, e os dois em- 
barcaram com diferenca de poucos dias, 
saindo Marmol em 17 de fevereiro de 1844. 
A bordo do velho “Rumena” féz uma longa 
viagem de 70 dias sem atingir Valparaiso, 
porque o veleiro nao péde passar o estreito 
de Magalhaes. No entretanto 0 poeta ma- 
tara as horas desocupadas compondo os 
versos que haviam de fazer parte dos pri- 
meiros cantos de El Peregrino. Déste modo, 
o fracasso da viagem, geograficamente in- 
fecunda, visto que deixara o poeta mais 
uma vez no Rio, foi compensado por um 
éxito literério: a criacdo de alguns dos 
versos que haviam de trazer ao autor os seus 
lauréis mais impereciveis. 

O mais conhecido do poema, mesmo hoje, 
é sem duvida, o trecho do canto II, que sob 
titulo de “Los trépicos” saiu a luz pela pri- 
meira vez na América poética, antologia 
compilada por Juan Maria de Gutiérrez, em 
1846. Destas estrofes, que comecam assim: 


iQué bello es al que sabe 


sentir con la natura, 


pasar al mediodia 

del circo tropical; 

y comparar el cielo 

de la caliente zona 

con el que tibia pinta 

la luz meridional! 

jLos tropicos! radiante 

palacio del Crucero; 

foco de luz que vierte 

torrentes por doquier; 

entre vosotros toda 

la creacién rebosa 

de gracia y opulencia 

vigor y robustez! (pag. 44) 
disse Menéndez y Pelayo: “No es justo 
olvidar, como generalmente se olvida, que 
el verdugo poético de Rosas es también el 
autor del espléndido canto a Los Trépicos.”* 
Ao que parece, foi esta parte a que mais 
entusiasmou a Gutiérrez. No Rio, em ja- 
neiro de 1845, Marmol lera-lhe o que ja 
tinha composto de El Peregrino. Poucos 
dias depois, o amigo, comovido pela leitura, 
dedicou-lhe a poesia intitulada “Al autor 
del Peregrino”;® e, passado um més, escre- 
veu uma introducdo em prosa ao poema, a 

“ . 
qual o “Harold de la patria y de la natu- 
raleza,” como o chamava Gutiérrez, havia 
de pdr a frente do canto XII ao publicé-lo 
em Montevidéu no ano seguinte (pags. 
xlvii-liv). Demais, éste fragmento figura 
entre os trés que, ao abandonar o Brasil, 
Gutiérrez levou consigo ao Chile para 
incluf-los no supradito florilégio. E’ de 
supor que Domingo F. Sarmiento também 
conhecia ésse trecho, j4 que o poeta leu-lhe 
algumas composi¢6es suas por ocasido duma 
visita que lhe fizera no Rio o autor do 
originalissimo Facundo, em 1846. A sua 
admiragao fica bem evidente nas palavras 
seguintes que redigiu na capital brasileira: 
“Una joya encontré en Rio de Janeiro, 
Marmol, el joven poeta que preludia su 
lira cuando no hay oidos sino orejas en su 
patria para escucharlo . . . El Peregrino 

., es el raudal de poesia mas brillante de 

pedrerfa que hasta hoy ha producido la 


Me ha dejado aténito, espantado Marmol 


con la lectura de su poema. . . Imposible 
seguir aquel torrente de pensamientos y de 
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imagenes que van cayéndose y levantan- 
dose como el agua que desciende de los 
Andes.”® Em vista da m4 vontade que 
Sarmiento sempre teve a poesia, o trecho 
citado vale por um elogio de primeira 
ordem! 

O canto III, um tributo as belezas na- 
turais do Rio é, ao mesmo tempo, uma 
despedida do Brasil; nado é a unica vez, 
porém, que 0 poeta se deixou levar entu- 
siasmado pelo “pais de luz y de poesia,” 
como dizia éle. O poema ostenta outra des- 
pedida muito mais sentida; é a que corre- 
sponde a sua partida para Montevidéu dois 
anos mais tarde, onde desembarcou em 17 
de abril de 1846. Nessa viagem compds os 
dois cantos que completam El Peregrino, 
dos quais 0 pentiltimo (XI) vem dedicado 
ao Brasil. Néle Marmol despede-se tao 
fervorosamente e em térmos tio laudativos 
que nem o brasileiro mais nacionalista: 

Desde la altura tropical admira 

joh, Janeiro! la espléndida grandeza 

que bajo el arco ecuatorial empieza, 

y acaba en el confin del Uruguay. 

Y tu, reina opulenta de ese vasto 

jardin de luces, pajaros y fuentes, 

selvas, montafias, flores y vertientes 

donde bullen diamantes y metal. 

Luego con vanidad gira los ojos 
de un polo al otro, para ver que el mundo 


nada tiene mas rico ni fecundo 
que tu, bello y magnifico Brasil, 


Eres, Brasil, el Indo americano 
sin el soplo maléfico de Java, 

y en lo que Italia su belleza acaba 
comenzar puedes la belleza tu. 

Puedes, sin miedo, desafiar a Europa, 
cuadros midiendo con los cuadros tuyos, 
y cuando se hable de los grados suyos, 
parte cuarenta de distinta luz. 

Puedes, Janeiro—miniatura bella 
de cuanto ostenta el brasiliano suelo— 
hablar de los encantos, sin recelo, 
que pinté ufana la Natura en ti. 

Puedes Ilamarte la primera joya 
en la Corona de tu rico Imperio, 

y llamarte también, de un hemisferio 
el lujoso y espléndido jardin. (pags. 203-204) 


Estrofes entre-escolhidas estas que, na reali- 
dade, sé dio uma pilida visio do que é a 
férvida homenagem que lhe tributa a sensi- 
bilidade do poeta. Fle mesmo resume o seu 
propésito assim: “El canto undécimo del 
poema esti consagrado a sus recuerdos [do 
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peregrino] del Brasil, y a arrebatar, en cier- 
to modo, algunas ideas falsas y desfavo- 
rables que existen en general sobre la socie- 
dad brasilera, como también en revelar esa 
naturaleza magnifica, rica en novedad y 
poesia, con que ha engalanado Dios ese 
pedazo de suelo americano” (nota, pag. 
307). Além disso, responde ao afa de Mar- 
mol de agradecer ao Brasil 0 periodo suma- 
mente feliz que 14 passou, atitude que frisa 
noutra nota: “Es el tributo de gratitud que 
pago al Brasil por los dos afios que he re- 
sidido en él, en mi ya tan larga proscrip- 
cién, y que no he tenido embarazo de con- 
fesar otra vez que ellos han sido los dos 
aos menos azarosos de mi vida, después 
que el suelo de la patria me fué vedado 
. . . Ajeno de toda pretensién, he esperado 
decir adiéds al Brasil para pagarle aquel 
tributo” (pdg. 303). E, falando do peregri- 
no, torna a repetir em nota ao canto XII, 
que os dois anos que permanecera no Rio 
foram “los mas tranquilos, y aun podemos 
decir, los mas felices de su vida” (pag. 307). 

Se Marmol tomou um carinho extraordi- 
nario ao Brasil, converteu em culto a sua 
admiracao pela mulher brasileira, em espe- 
cial pela carioca: 

Puedes, Janeiro, hablar de tus encantos; 
mas cuando, ufano, tu retrato hicieres 

no olvides el contar que tus mujeres, 

mujeres nuevas en el mundo son. 

Que es el tipo, mds puro, americano; 

su corazon, la hechura de su clima; 

y su pupila que al mirar lastima, 

una llama espiral del corazén (pags. 205-206). 
Um apaixonado preito as étimas qualidades 
tao manifestas nela abrangem as estrofes 
que nas antologias tém por titulo “Las 
brasilefias”, e que comecgam como se segue: 

Mujeres de tez morena 

y ojos de negra pupila 

que con azul aureola 

cual negro diamante brilla: 

y cuando mira, parece 

que la mirada suspira, 

diciendo que est4 en el alma 

la tentacién escondida (pag. 206). 

Facil é de vermos que, irremediavel- 
mente apaixonado de Teresa, a brasileira 
que deixara 14 no Rio em 1846, a pena do 
poeta foi guiada pela mao do namorado. 
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Mesmo assim, nao ficou contente com a 
mensagem dos versos ardorosos e€ sentiu-se 
ainda obrigado a dar explicagdes em notas 
abundantes. Inegdvel indicio da importan- 
cia que atribuia ao canto XI é o fato que 
lhe juntou dez paginas delas, em tipo miti- 
do, nas quais explica as suas alusdes geo- 
graficas, histéricas, politicas, sociais e cul- 
turais. Os conhecimentos do Brasil, em 
todos os seus aspectos, que se evidenciam 
nelas sdo, na verdade, tao profundos quanto 
extensos. Chamam a atencio particularmente 
as que por um lado encomiam a mulher 
brasileira e por outro defendem-na das 
calunias tao espalhadas por certos europeus 
que nao tinham conseguido compreender 
as peculiaridades da sociedade brasileira, 
por nao se terem dado nem o tempo nem 0 
trabalho de tentd-lo. Eis um trecho da 
descrigdéo que nos apresenta do belo sexo: 
“No hay . . . nada mas ameno que el trato 
de la brasilera. Su belleza es reanimada por 
una imaginacién fecundisima; y los 
caprichos de su imaginacién siempre son 
acompanados de esa timidez que nace de la 
suavidad o melancolia de su espiritu. 

“Su educacién es mas de labor qué de in- 
teligencia. Ellas no ofrecen la amenidad 
literaria de la mujer francesa; pero ofrecen 
con su gesto y habilidad sorprendente en 
la musica, el hechizo de la italiana. 

“Si el filésofo las contempla, él halla 
grandes vacios todavia en el ser social de la 
mujer brasilera; si la observa el poeta, él 
halla un bellisimo tipo de mujer. E] halla 
sobre todo el pabulo mas activo a las fuertes 
pasiones y al ejercicio de la sensibilidad en 
ese mismo modo de ser y de vivir de la 
mujer brasilera. 

“Yo, por mi parte, . . . he sentido algo 
de compasién por aquellos a cuya imagina- 
cién nada ha hablado la mujer brasilera” 
(nota, pag. 303). Ao dizer isso, Marmol 
sabia muito bem o que dizia, porque se 
namorara doidamente duma brasileira 14 
no Rio. Teresa falou-lhe tanto 4 imaginac4o 
que existem trés poesias, ao menos, tddas 
intensamente amorosas, que datam do 
periodo precisamente antes e depois da sua 
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partida para Montevidéu: “A . . .” CRio, 
agésto de 1845), “Cinco de enero (no mar, 
abril de 1846), e “A Teresa” (Montevidéu, 
junho de 1846). E’ mesmo possivel que 
mais duas se refiram a ésse amor tdo vee- 
mente: “A ella en un jardin” (Montevidéu, 
junho de 1846) e “Adids” (Montevidéeu, 
abril de 1847), tendo sido escrita esta ulti- 
ma justamente no primeiro aniversdrio de o 
poeta sair do Brasil.’ 

Além dos temas e reminiscéncias do Brasil 
ja assinalados, deve-se lembrar que Mar- 
mol foi escritor dum periddico literario do 
Rio; assim, é de supor que estava em con- 
tato direto com muitos dos escritores e 
cenaculos mais distintos da capital. E’ evi- 
déncia, se bem que parcial, dos seus con- 
hecimentos com respeito as letras brasileiras 
do periodo, o encédmio que féz de Manoel 
de Aratijo Pérto Alegre (1806-1879), em 
nota ao canto XI; acha que é de primeira 
classe “por su fuerza descriptiva, por la 
valentia Je sus imdgenes, y mds que todo 
por el tinto de localidad y expresién bra- 
silera de que abundan sus obras” (pag. 
303). 

Ainda que nenhum romiantico argentino 
da primeira geracdo desfrutasse da sua es- 

‘tada no Brasil tanto quanto Marmol, Juan 
Maria Gutiérrez permaneceu 14 um ano e, 
ao abandond-lo, levou consigo calorosas 
lembrangas do pais que lhe dera asilo. O 
conhecido autor de “Los amores del paya- 
dor” chegou ao Rio, da Franga, no més de 
dezembro de 1843, saudou os amigos que 
14 encontrou, entre éles José Marmol, e logo 
embarcou para o estado do Rio Grande do 
Sul. Coisa de um ano mais tarde, decidiu 
radicar-se no Chile, motivo pelo qual se 
dirigiu mais uma vez ao Rio a fim de tomar 
passagem para Valparaiso. Emquanto na 
cérte, passou varias semanas em companhia 
de MArmol. Como sabemos, ouviu-o ler 
alguns cantos de El Peregrino, tributou-lhe 
uma poesia e escreveu uma introducgdo em 
prosa ao seu poema. 

Apesar do ano que permaneceu no Brasil, 
parece que Gutiérrez escreveu poucas com- 
posigdes 14. Além da j4 mencionada, sé 
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pertencem definitivamente a ésse periodo: 
“Mi ausente” (Pérto Alegre, outubro de 
1844), “A un gajo de aguapey” (Lagoa 

” 
dos Patos, 1844), “Armonias de la tarde 
(1844) e “A una playa _hospitalaria” 
(1844).* Esta ultima é uma composigdo 
meio amorosa e meio de agradecimento ao 
pais estrangeiro em cujo seio encontrara 
refiigio acolhedor, temas que vdo concreti- 
zados nas primeiras estrofes: 

Oigo del mar la voz tempestiiosa 

y el corazon me late con dolor: 

no es miedo vil lo que me aflige el pecho, 

sino un fatal y doloroso “Adids.” 

Adidés te doy, suelo extranjero, en donde 

puse distraido, indiferente el pie; 

donde ahora dejo la mitad del alma, 

y en donde amé por la postrera vez (pag. 249). 
Pela data, deduz-se que escreveu essa 
poesia no Rio Grande do Sul ou quando 
de viagem para o Rio, rumo ao Chile. 

Nao obstante morar longe da cérte bra- 
sileira, verdadeiro centro literario e nucleo 
de quase tédas as atividades culturais do 
pais, parece que Gutiérrez, seguindo as suas 


inclinagdes naturais de estudioso, passou 
nao poucas horas mortas lendo obras classi- 
cas da literatura brasileira. De qualquer 
modo, prova do seu interésse neste sentido 
é que o Caramuru, poema épico de Frei 
José da Santa Rita Durado (c. 1720-1784), 
conhecido poeta brasileiro, sugeriu-lhe o 


tema da poesia, “Amor del desierto” 
(Poesias, pags. 138-140), que escreveu a 
bordo do navio que o levava para o Chile 
em 1845, pois vai precedida dos versos 
seguintes: 

Pende de lenho a lenho a rede extensa; 

alli descango toma o corpo lago; 

alli se esconde a marital 

Caramuru, Canto II, octava LXI (pdg. 138) 

Seja porque Gutiérrez preferia residir no 
sul, ou seja porque n4o desejava participar 
na vida literdria brasileira, é evidente que 
nao se aproveitou artistica e estéticamente 
da sua estada no Brasil no mesmo grau que 
Marmol, a despeito de serem poetas os dois. 

Foram os poetas os que mais disfrutaram 
a magnificéncia natural de que é dotado o 
Brasil Ce em primeiro térmo a do Rio), 
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mais fundo conhecimento consiguiram da 
sociedade brasileira e, em conseqiiéncia, de- 
cidiram ficar mais tempo 14, mas nem por 
isso faltam testemunhos merecedores de 
atencdo entre os prosadores argentinos. 
Neste sentido, sao dignas de ler-se algumas 
paginas de Domingo F. Sarmiento. Ao vol- 
tar 4 América em 1846, depois da sua pri- 
meira viagem 4 Europa, féz escala no Rio 
de Janeiro e aproveitou o ensejo para 
por-se em comunicacdo com outros deste- 
rrados argentinos que se encontravam ali 
naquele tempo. J4 vimos que nos aposentos 
de José Marmol ouviu o poeta ler alguns 
cantos do seu poema de mais longo alcance 
e que depois deixou consignado o encanto 
que lhe causara a leitura désses versos. O 
Rio de Janeiro também o impressionou 
muito. Numa carta detada quase quatro 
décadas mais tarde (1885), vé-se com téda 
a clareza que ainda ficava deslumbrado ao 
lembrar-se da natureza flamante e monu- 
mental do Brasil tropical: “. . . es en efecto 
desde la cumbre del Corcobado que debe 
verse la creacién, para adorar la mano que 
la formulé. El Chimborazo, el Himalaya, 
son grandes alturas que nada de grandioso 
o de bello descubren, la catarata de Niagara 
es sublime por la marea aterrante. No pasa 
de ahi. 

“A los viejos amigos caceros a quienes 
por la antigua limitacién del horizonte vital 
pareciales imposible visitar el viejo mundo, 
aconsejariamos antes tomar el vapor, de- 
sembarcar en Rio Janeiro, visitar el Jardin 
botdnico, y volverse a su hogar seguros de 
haber visto la parte mas bella de la tierra. 
Ahora afiadiremos el asenso del Corcobado, 
y les prometemos que la impresién que el 
espectaculo les deje, ha de ser eterna, traye- 
ndo ideas que ennoblecen al hombre, y 
sentimientos que no despierta la Ilanura, 
escasa de accidentes, y la vegetacién arti- 
ficial de nuestras huertas y sembrados.”® 
Demais, 0 renome do autor de La civiliza- 
cién y la barbarie j4 0 precedera e teve uma 
entrevista com 0 jovem imperador e hu- 
manista, Dom Pedro II, que mostrou muito 
interésse no educador e publicista argen- 
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tino. Isso nao estranha, visto que é sabido 
que © monarca sempre gostava de se man- 
ter ao corrente da literatura hispano- 
americana. 

Dentre os romAnticos da segunda geragao, 
o unico cuja vida e obras assinalam fortes 
marcas da sua estada no Brasil foi Carlos 
Guido y Spano.® Nao sé passou mais tem- 
po nesse pais que qualquer outro homem 
de letras argentino dos dois periodos roman- 
ticos, sendo que foi o unico do segundo a 
morar em terras brasileiras. As circumstan- 
cias déle sio especialmente singulares. A 
diferenga dos seus congéneros, que como 
geracgdo nao foram forgados a fugir ao es- 
trangeiro e tiveram, com raras excegdes, 
a ocasido de correr mundo, Guido féz duas 
viagens 4 Franca. Numa delas féz escala 
em Portugal e demorou varias semanas na 
Inglaterra. Além disso, passou duas tem- 
poradas no Rio de Janeiro: a primeira de 
1841 a 1851 e a segunda de uns seis mezes 
nos fins de 1861 e nos comecos de 1862. 
Alias, ao contrario da situacdo de MArmol, 
que chegou ao Brasil poeta j4 feito e com 
reconhecida reputacao literaria, Guido de- 
sembarcou no Rio muito jovem (tinha ape- 
nas treze anos) e formou o espirito 14 na 
mesma capital fluminense. Ali residiu dez 
anos bem completos da sua vida ao lado da 
familia, sendo seu pai naquele periodo o 
ministro plenipotencidrio argentino junto 
da cérte imperial. 

Com o correr dos anos, 0 jovem Carlos, 
aceito em téda a parte, nao sé pela alta 
posicdo de seu progenitor, sendo também 
por causa das étimas prendas intelectuais e 
pessoais que possufa, langou-se 4 vida dos 
cenaculos literdrios que tanto prosperavam 
na capital brasileira naquela época. O Ro- 
mantismo brasileiro nado sofreu as vicissi- 
tudes do argentino; e 0 desassosségo politico 
e social das provincias mal chegou a inquie- 
tar a cérte imperial, onde reinavam a paz 
e a prosperidade. Tudo prdéprio para auxi- 
liar o desenvolvimento das artes e da cul- 
tura, o mundo das letras pululava de vida. 
Havia cendculos, revistas, jornais de tédas 
as classes; € Os Mumerosos escritores, mui 
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longe de se restringirem a um ou dois 
géneros, ensaiavam todos com uma prolixi- 
dade dificil de imaginarmes. Até havia tea- 
tro nacional, além do estrangeiro, e muito 
concorrido e aplaudico. De nao escassa im 
portancia, também, era o impulso que cos- 
tumava dar as artes 0 jovem monarca. Foi 
sob tao felizes influéncias do ambiente, que 
o mocgo Guido y Spano muito cedo comecou 
a compor Os seus primeiros versos, acaban- 
do na corrente dos anos por se entregar 
completamente 4 literatura. 

Se Guido principiou a cortejar as musas 
animado pelo prestigio do compatriota, Jos¢ 
Marmol, que moraria ro Rio protegido pelo 
general Tomds Guido, nado nos incumbe 
tratar désse problema agora. Interessa, 
porém, 0 nosso tema a amizade que o ligou 
ao maior poeta romAéntico que o Brasil pro- 
duziu: Anténio Goncalves Dias (1823- 
1864). Nao se sabe a ciéncia certa de que 
ano data a afeicéo que unia os dois poetas, 
mas eram amigos j4 antes de 1848, ano em 
que o brasileiro deu 4 estampa os Segundos 
cantos. E’ Goncalves Dias éle mesmo quem 
relata como soube que 0 seu amigo argen- 
tino era poeta.'! Logo de safdo 4 luz o seu 
segundo livro de versos, a colecdo cafu em 
maos de Guido y Spano. Lendo-a sem 
demora, n4o encontrou de seu agrado a 
atitude do maranhense ante a mulher na 
poesia “Palinddia”: e enviou-lhe uma carta 
em que, entre outros comentarios, lhe cen- 
surava as idéias, particularmente a sua du- 
reza com 0 belo sexo. Também enviou-lhe 
uma poesia sua, “Consuelo,”?? cheia de con- 
solagdo e de esperanca. Goncalves Dias 
aceitou a critica do amigo e, inspirado pela 
leitura recente da sua carta, redigiu “Re- 
tractacao” (Cantos, II, 175-179). Nela nao 
sé muda de posicdo, sendo que, dirigindo-se 
ao critico, sublinha-lhe as qualidades idealis- 
tas que sobressaem na sua personalidade. 
Afirma em nota que se algum apréco fazia 
de Palinddia,” “é por ter feito vibrar a lyra 
doirada do poeta argentino” CII, 235), j4 
que por causa dela Guido revelou-se-lhe 
como tal. 

A amizade que tinham travado os dois 
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poetas era tao firme que ficou combinado 
de acérdo muituo que o portenho escrevesse 
o prologo aos Ultimos cantos, um terceiro 
livro de poesias que o autor de “Os Tim- 
biras” tinha terminado desde agésto de 
1850. E, com efeito, Guido redigiu a ex- 
tensa introducéo que devia preceder a 
colecdo. Gongalves Dias ficou contente com 
ela e tudo navegava de vento em pdpa 
quando, ao més seguinte, ocorreu a ruptura 
das relagdes diplomaticas entre o Brasil e a 
Argentina. Passados alguns meses, e sem 
éle poder averiguar o porqué, Guido encon- 
trou-se de repente exilado do pais. O livro 
em questdo saiu 4 luz sem estudo prelimi- 
nar, auséncia que se deve atribuir indubi- 
tavelmente a razées politicas, talvez a ordem 
superior. E’ uma verdadeira pena, porque 
tais paginas deveriam ter sido muito valio- 
sas sob varios pontos de vista. Que divida 
cabe que seriam uma rica mina de dados 
interessantissimos sObre a amizade que liga- 
va os dois poetas, o j4 consagrado e o novel, 
e mesmo uma clara fonte capaz de langar 
luz sdbre o conceito que tinha da poesia 
do excelso poeta brasileiro um argentino 
coetineo, senhor da lingua portuguesa e 
completamente versado na tradicdo literaria 
luso-brasileira? Infelizmente, o estudo per- 
deu-se e hoje quem se interessar néle nio 
podera fazar mais que conjeturar o seu 
contetido. 

Nao obstante as muitas atengdes que re- 
cebia Guido da alta sociedade da capital 
brasileira, onde em téda a parte era con- 
hecido afetuosa e simplesmente por “o 
Carlos,” e a febril vida de poeta princi- 
piante que levava nos cendculos, nos quais 
reunia-se a flor a nata do mundo literdrio 
do pais, a cada passo vinha-lhe 4 meméria 
a situacao desgracada da sua terra natal. A 
distancia que o separava dela, o estar longe 
dela tanto tempo, assim como as dificul- 
dades que ela afrontava em se constituir 
numa nacio unida e isenta do faciosismo 
que a desgarrava, todos éstes fatéres fizeram 
que Guido gravitasse para outras pessoas 
em circumstancias semelhantes. Foi por 
isso, sem lugar a divida, que travou ami- 
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zade com Emilio Augusto Zaluar e com 
Jodo de Aboim, dois jovens portuguéses 
que por raz6es politicas residiam no Rio 
naquela época. Nas mituas expansdes 
mostraram-se uns a outros as suas poesias. 
A afecicao dos trés floresceu e Guido coope- 
rou mediante palavras calorosas e estimu- 
lantes 4 publicagdéo das composigées dos 
lusitanos, os quais Ihe agradeceram isso nas 
suas obras. Zaluar, por exemplo, pds os seus 
versos em maos de Guido nos fins de 1850, 
pedindo-lhe em carta que os julgasse, para 
ver se mereceriam as honras da imprensa. 
O portenho correspondeu ao pedido amis- 
toso e redigiu em espanhol uma carta- 
critica, cuja nota dominante é o desmedido 
entusiasmo juvenil. Zaluar pé-la, junto com 
a propria, a titulo de prélogo a frente dos 
seus versos, ao lanca-los no Rio sob a 
designagao bibliograéfica de Dores e flores, 
1851 (pags. xiii-xxii). Também honrou o 
argentino publicando no mesmo volume 
uma poesia sua, “Muger sin amor” (pags. 
165-170); dedicou-lhe “Jerusalem” Cpag. 
9), datada da Quaresma de 1850; e prece- 
deu a composicao “Inocéncia” do seguinte 
trecho duma poesia de Guido, ja infeliz- 
mente desaparecida: 

En la noche triste y bruna 

la vida, 

La inocencia es mansa luna 

Sobre un ciprés suspendida! 

G. y S. Cpdg. 151) 

O que Guido y Spano chama o seu “en- 
sayo capital” no mundo das letras brasilei- 
ras foi a traducdo que féz para o portu- 
gués do Raphael, de Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine, versio que precedeu dum estudo das 
Confidences do mesmo autor. Esta tarefa 
de divulgacao e de critica literdria foi acol- 
hida com entusiasmo pela imprensa e pelos 
escritores fluminenses. Constituiu um ver- 
dadeiro éxito apesar da modéstia do novel 
traductor e critico, pois éle atribuiu tudo a 
que “era sin duda una novedad el ver a 
un argentino escribiendo corrientemente 
en el idioma de Caméens.”* 


Infelizmente, nao dispomos de todos os 
documentos que desej4vamos, no que diz 
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respeito as atividades literarias de Guido no 
Brasil, porque a maior parte do que escre- 
veu 14 ja nao existe. Contudo, resta-nos 
mais do suficiente para acreditarmos que 
estava bem 4 vontade no mundo literdrio 
carioca e, além disso, que participava néle 
livremente, ao lado dos demais jovens 
escritores da sua idade. E’ uma pena, mas 
hoje conservam-se sé quatro composigdes 
das que sabemos definitivamente ter redigi- 
do durante as duas estadas que passou no 
Brasil. Perderam-se as demais, tendo-se ex- 
traviado ao manda-las ao amigo Gouvéa. 
Ja citamos “Muger sin amor,” cuja con- 
servacdo deve-se 4 amizade que ligava Gui- 
do ao lusitano Zaluar. A segunda das re- 
stantes vai dedicada a um amigo brasileiro 
seu, “A Manuel C. Gouvéa.”"* Deve a sua 
origem em parte ao cenario pitoresco da 
Nova Friburgo; também serve de veiculo 
para explicar ao amigo que se extraviou ao 
enviar-lho, o caderno onde se achavam 
manuscritas as suas primeiras poesias. Sem 
nos ocuparmos por ora dos seus méritos 
artisticos, a composic4o, além de revelar a 
razao pela qual as suas poesias primitivas 
de Guido nao podem encontrar-se nos seus 
livros de versos (nado conservou cépia e, 
portanto, perderam-se irremediavelmente), 
tem mais outro valor: fornece-nos um 
testemunho da dedicacdo com que o poeta 
decidiu devotar-se as letras durante a sua 
primeira temporada no Brasil: 
Ya no resisto; el arte, el estro, el hado, 
Me arrastran. j;Oh embriaguez noble, celeste! 


iA mi la lira! y que tu mano apreste 
Para ornarla un laurel recién cortado. 


Yo lucharé; diviso en lontananza 
la inmortalidad las arduas cumbres. 
A ellas me guian vividos vislumbres 
De gloria, que iluminan mi esperanza. 
(Poesias, pag. 8) 

Digno é de se notar que esta é a tinica 
poesia de téda a sua producdo em lingua 
espanhola em que intercala palavras portu- 
guesas, as quais sublinha para tornar pa- 
tente a sua procedéncia: 

2Al crepusculo no piste, 

Del oloroso arazda (sic) 


En la hojarasca al sabia 
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Também daquele periodo sdo os versos 
brancos entitulados “La noche” (pags. 227- 
229). Compé-los inspirado pelas belezas 
naturais que lhe oferecia o silvestre e 
aprazivel Vale de Inga, no estado de Parai- 
ba. A primeira estrofe pde de relévo a doce 
melancolia que permeia as cinco estdncias 
déste noturno: 


La agreste soledad yace en tinieblas. 

El labrador descansa; el valle duerme. 
Corona de los cielos fulgorosa 

Brillan los astros de la Noche—! Oh, salve, 
Madre sublime de los dulces suefios! 

jBendita cuando vienes de este albergue 
Donde huyendo del mundo hallé un refugio, 
A cubrir con tu manto las montafias, 

A rociar con tus l4grimas las flores! (pag. 227) 


Ao segundo periodo de residéncia no 
Brasil corresponde a tinica composicdo que 
nos resta das que escreveu Guido em lingua 
portuguésa. Evidentemente, destruiu as de- 
mais, porque em nota a “Elegia 4 meméria 
de José Fracdo Varella” Cpdgs. 173-177), 
afirma que, “de las poesias que he escrito en 
portugués, sdlo esta elegia ha escapado a la 
destruccién a que fueron sus compafieras 
por mi inexorablemente condenadas. El 
nombre que lleva al frente la ha salvado” 
(pag. 266). Ao chegar ao Rio nos meados 
de 1861, perguntou por Fracao Varella e 
disseram-lhe que tinha morrido. Trata-se, 
sem diivida, dum amigo da mocidade a 
quem estivera vinculado com lacos entran- 
haveis. Visto que é uma poesia singulari- 
ssima, sendo talvez a tinica existente, com- 
posta em portugués em todo o parnaso 
argentino, é justo que citemos ao menos 
alguns dos 113 versos brancos muito senti- 
dos de que consta: 


iSera illusdo que os mortos nos escutio, 
Que entre os cyprestes ligubres da campa 
A voz que nasce d’alma rumoreja 
Suavemente nos ramos, e remonta 

Da ausencia eterna até a mansao augusta! 
2Revive a chamma das geladas cinzas? 
¢Existe acaso um écho que responda 

Anos suspiros da terra 14 no céo . 
Mvsterios! tetro abysmo onde baqueia 

O debil pensamento, que animado 

Ao calor das saudades. entre as sombras 
Da noite infinda, em funebres rel4mpagos 
Do amigo que perdi vai em procura. 
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i arella! jque ao menos nao podesse (sic ) 
jOh Varella! jq 4o pod 
Dar-te o ultimo adeus, junto ao teu leito 
Sollicito velar, fechar-te os olhos, 

Beijar-te a m4o amigo e generosa, 

Em segredo dizer-te 4 despedida 

Que no seio do Inmenso (sic) me esperasses! 

jAlma fiel que cedo te partiste! (pag. 173) 

Guido y Spano sé cantou as belezas de 
duas cidades: a natal, Buenos Aires; e a 
adotiva, o Rio de Janeiro. Deixou concre- 
tizada em dois sonetos a significagdo emo- 
cional que cada uma lhe merecia. Aquéle 
que tem por nome “Rio Janeiro” (pag. 
217), é uma jéia, nao sé pela sua perfeicdo 
estrutural e ritmica, sendo pelo fundo e 
sincero sentimento de nostalgia que encerra: 

podré yo decir en tu alabanza, 

ierra de luz, de paz, de poesia, 
En que se abrié la flor de mi esperanza, 
Que hoy su perfume al expirar te envia! 
Quiza ya nunca, pues el tiempo avanza, 

Volvera 4 ver tu cielo, tu bahia, 

Ni 4 sofiar vagabundo en :auelle holganza 

Perdido entre tus selvas cual solia! 

jOh princesa del valle florecido 

Cuvos pies besa el mar, que la alta cima, 

Refleja de tus montes seculares! 

Aunque ausente de ti, jamds te olvido, 

Pues de mi alma el amoroso clima 

Est4 donde susurran tus palmares! (pdg. 217) 

Embora nao se saiba em que época foram 
escritas as quadras que tém por titulo “Au- 
rora” (pags. 43-46), cheias de atinadas 
alusdes literdrias de diversas épocas e cul- 
taras, junto a outras alegdéricas de tema 
religioso, é certo que esta poesia em louver 
da grandeza do Todo-Poderoso nao pode 
deixar de acusar a inspiracdo, ora direta, 
ora lembrada, dos resplandores do nacer do 
sol tal como se experimentam em meio da 
beleza grandoisa que reveste a natureza no 
Rio de Janeiro. Demais, dentre as poesias 
amorosas que figuram em Poesias completas, 
é muito possivel que alguma que outra 
fésse motivada pelo amor que 0 poeta pro- 
fessava com as belas cariocas. 

Outras_ referéncias ao Brasi! podem 
achar-se 4 midocheia na espécie de auto- 
biografia impressionista, “Carta al amigo 
que tiene la indiscrecién de publicarla,” 
que Guido redigiu de propésito para prolo- 
gar as suas colaboracdes na imprensa: Ré- 
fagas, 1879.** Impdem-se ao leitor, entre ou- 
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tras muitas, as amenas paginas, cheias de 
luz e de céres matizadas, onde nos pinta o 
quadro do majestoso que é o Rio de Janeiro 
(viii-x), cujos elementos sugeridores do 
oriental produzem em conjunto num jovem 
de vinte anos a “necesidad imperiosa de 
idolatrar a todas las mujeres” (xi). Tam- 
bém notavel é 0 encdmio entusidstico do 
govérno e da sociedade da cérte onde 
afirma: “no sabe lo que es paz quien no 
haya habitado la ilustrada, la bella capital 
del Brasil. . . .” (pag. xvi). Alids, éste 
livro de prosas traz varios artigos e estudos 
cujo tema versa diretamente sdbre o Brasil, 
relacionando-se nao poucas vézes a politica 
estrangeira do império. O de mais félego é 
“El gobierno y la alianza” (pags. 359-418). 

Pondo de lado por ora os aspectos ar*is- 
ticos dos versos de Guido y Spano que 
revelam fortes correspondéndias 4 poética 
romintica brasileira, salienta-se a influéncia 
do Brasil foi mais intensa sdbre éle do que 
sobre qualquer outro argentino da época. 
Mesmo nao seria muito aventurado afirmar- 
mos que 0 foi mais do que sébre nenhum 
outro de qualquer periodo. E’ até possivel 
que a lingua portuguésa o tivesse influen- 
ciado no seu modo de falar, pois, passou os 
dez anos mais formativos da sua mocidade 
intimamente vinculado a vida carioca! Em 
todo caso, nao seria nada facil de provar, se 
bem que ha dados sugeridores. Hd uma 
testemunha das mais fidedignas, e por sinal 
um hispano falante de esclarecida reputacdo 
literaria: Eugenio Maria de Hostos (1839- 
1903). O grande escritor antilhano e zeloso 
patriota americano notou-lhe alguma coisa 
estranha na fala, sem que fésse um defeito; 
e refere a impressio singular que lhe pro- 
duziu ouvir Guido y Spano falar pela 
primeira vez. A descrigdo da sensacio que 
lhe causou o portenho lembra dum modo 
extraordindrio a inflexéo e o sotaque tao 
peculiares dos cariocas.‘* Também, como 
Guido dominasse completamente a lingua 
portuguesa e escreveu_ indifierentemente 
nela ou na materna, até ha quem diga que 
se nao tivesse sido obrigado a abandonar o 
Brasil aos vinte-e-quatro anos, talvez hoje 
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lhe pertencesse uma bela pagina da atual 
histdria literaria brasileira.'* Seja como fér, 
o seu destino foi outro e veio a fazer parte 
da pléiade dos escritores Cquase todos poe- 
tas) que, tocados pela vara magica da filo- 
sofa humanitiria, integram a segunda gera- 
¢4o romantica na Argentina. 

Em conclusio, diversos autores argentinos 
do periodo romAntico tiveram a ocasido de 
visitar o Brasil, quase sempre o Rio de 
Janeiro. La ficaram tao impressionados com 
© que viram que nado puderam deixar de 
concretizar nos seus escritos a admiracao 
que lhes causou ésse ambiente tao diferente 
do seu. O que mais lhes chamou a atengdo 
foram as belezas naturais do Rio, assim 
como da baia de Guanabara e das montan- 
has e vales circundantes. Muito poucos 
moraram no Brasil; déles os mais afamados 
eram poetas. Em geral, éstes se entusiasma- 
ram mais do que os prosadores. Trés poetas 
argentinos residiram algum tempo no 
Brasil. Um déles morou no estado de Rio 
Grande do Sul; dois habitaram o Rio. Estes 
ultimos participaram tanto na vida lite- 
raria como na social fluminenses, tomaram 
muito carinho ao pais e encomiaram o 
govérno e a sociedade do Brasil. Por causa, 
sem duvida, da sua prépria sensibilidade 
mais desenvolvida, os trés poetas ficaram 
encantados pelas brasileiras, namoraram-se 
e levaram para os seus versos € para a sua 
prosa a terna paixdo que lhes infundiram as 
mulheres amadas. Um _ poeta, mesmo, 
formou a sua personalidade na cérte; passou 
tanto tempo 14 intimamente ligado a vida 
da capital que comegou a identificar-se com 
as letras brasileiras. Ainda que nao seja 
licito falar de influéncias literdrias brasileiras 
sobre o Romantismo argentino, é uma ver- 
dade bem palpavel que existem em certos 
autores désse movimento algumas reminis- 
céncias do Brasil bem fortes e dignas de 
consideracao. 


NOTAS 
1 Sébre a formacio e desenvolvimento da segunda 


geracdo romantica na Argentina, cumpre notar 
que j4 concluimos a redacao dum ensaio de 
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apreciacao histérico-politica, o qual saira a luz 
oportunamente. 

2 José Tomas Guido, militar, jornalista e irmao 
maior do poeta Carlos Guido y Spano, lembrou 
com muita saudade os nove anos (1841-1850) 


.que passou no Rio como secretdrio da legacao 


argentina ao lado do pai. Em 1874 escreveu al- 
gumas paginas de reminiscéncias do Brasil, 
descrevendo nelas a vida que levara 14, assim 
como as personalidades de mais relévo que con- 
hecera de perto. Veja-se “Recuerdos del Janeiro,” 
Escritos (2a. ed.; Buenos Aires: Libreria editora 
de Enrique Navarro Viola, 1880), pags. 140-162. 
3 José Marmol, Cantos del Peregrino. Poesias 
diversas, em Obras (Buenos Aires, 1889), 1. 
Esta é a primeira edigdo em que aparecem juntos 
todos os cantos do poema da autoria do poeta: 
I-VI, XI e XII. Por ser mais acessivel, nds nos 
referimos doravante 4 edicao de Rafael Alberto 
Arrieta: Cantos del Peregrino (Buenos Aires: 
Ediciones Estrada, [s.d.]). 

* Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de la 
poesia hispano-americana. (Madrid: Libreria 
General de Victoriano Suarez, 1913), m, 459. 

5 Juan Maria Gutiérrez, Poesias (Buenos Aires: 
Ediciones Estrada, 1945), pags. 46-50. 

6 Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, Viajes, em Obras 
(Santiago do Chile: Imprenta Gutenberg, 1886), 
v, 83-86. 

7“A.. .” e “Adids” sairam 4 luz em Armonias, 
Montevidéu, 1851. Veja-se Poesias escogidas 
(Buenos Aires: W. M. Jackson, Inc.,. [s.d.]), 
pags. 228-236 e 116-169 respectivamente. “Cinco 
de enero,” “A Teresa” e “A ella en un jardin” 
publicaram-se pela primeira vez em Obras, 1889. 
Figuram em edicgédes mais modernas: “Cinco de 
enero” em Cantos del Peregrino (Buenos Aires: 
Ediciones Estrada), pags. 232-236, e “A Teresa” 
em Poesias escogidas, pags. 157-165. 

§ Gutiérrez, Poesias, pags. 269, 184-185, 189-194 
e 249-250 respectivamente. 

® Sarmiento, Paginas literarias, em Obras (Buenos 
Aires: Imprenta y Litografia “Mariano Moreno,” 
1900), xuvi, 274-275. Veja-se também pags. 
271-272. 

10 Para uma aprecia¢do muito resumida da signifi- 
cacao de Carlos Guido y Spano para as letras 
latino-americanas, veja-se 0 nesso artigo: “Carlos 
Guido y Spano,” Hispania, Setembro de 1956, 
pags. 305-308. Para um estudo detalhado sébre o 
mesmo, assim como sdbre a época, remetemos 0 
leitor 4 nossa dissertagao doutoral: Carlos Guido 
y Spano y su tiempo, University of Michigan 
(microfilm), 1954, 759 pags. 

11 Anténio Goncalves Dias, Ultimos cantos, Rio 
de Janeiro, 1851. Veja-se Cantos (5a. ed.; Leip- 
zig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1877), m, 235. 

12 Perdeu-se esta poesia; é uma verdadeira pena, 
pois é a primeira da lavra de Guido de que se 
tem noticia. 

13 Carlos Guido y Spano, “Carta al amigo que 
tiene la indiscrecién de publicarla,” Rdfagas 
(Buenos Aires: Ig6n Hermanos-Editores, 1879), 
1, xix. Guido recolheu os escritos aludidos em 
Raphael, paginas de juventude (Rio: Typ. 
Philanthrépica, 1849). 

14Carlos Guido y Spano, Poesias completas 
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(Buenos Aires: Maucci Hnos., 1911), pags. 5-8, 
ranto esta como as demais comnosigées poéticas 
de Guido que mencionaremos daqui por diante 
sairam a luz em Hojas al viento, 1871. Ao cita- 
las, nds nos referiremos a Poesias completas. 

‘5 Guido, Rafagas, 1, iii-lxxxii. 


16 Eugenio Maria de Hostos, “Carlos Guido y 
Spano,” Obras completas (Habana: Cultural, 
S.A., 1939), x1, 198. 

17 Arturo Capdevila, “El poeta don Carlos Guido 
y Spano,” Tiempos y poetas (Buenos Aires: 


Clydoc, [1944]), ly 31-37 e 46-47. 


A SPANISH WORD-LIST OF THE “BRULIS” DWELLERS 
OF LOUISIANA 


Raymonp R. MacCurpy 
University of New Mexico 


During its short-lived regime in Louisi- 
ana (1762-1800), the Spanish Crown dug 
deep into its flagging resources to colonize 
its last territorial acquisition in the New 


World. Accordingly in 1778, 

The province . . . received a considerable ac- 
cession of population by the arrival of a number 
of families, brought over at the king’s expense 
from the Canary Islands. A part of them forme 
a new settlement at the Terre-aux Boeufs [in 
resent-day St. Bernard Parish] below New Or- 
bane under the order of Marigny de Mandeville; 
a part was located on the banks of the river 
Amite, behind Baton Rouge, under the order o 
St. Maxent, and formed the settlements of Gal- 
veztown [in Ascension Parish]; the rest formed 
that of Valenzuela, on Bayou Lafourche [in As- 
sumption Parish].! 


The exact number of Spanish colonists 


who settled in these towns is not known,” 
but according to the census made in 1803 
Cat the time of the transfer of the Louisiana 
Territory from France to the United 
States), Valenzuela with 1057 inhabitants 
was the largest of the Spanish towns, al- 
though not all its population was Spanish- 
speaking.* Second in size was Terre-aux- 
Boeufs with 661 inhabitants, Galveztown 
had 247, and New Iberia, settled by Span- 
ish immigrants shortly after 1778, had a 
population of 190.* By 1804, however, only 
a handful of Spaniards remained in Gal- 
veztown, the majority having moved away 
in discontentment over the great influx of 
Protestant Americans.°® 

Although Spanish gave way early in the 
nineteenth century to English as the domi- 
nant language in Ascension Parish east of 
the Mississippi, it continued to thrive across 
the river along the banks of Bayou La- 
fourche in both Ascension and Assumption 
Parishes. Here, however, the Spanish set- 
tlers, even in the town of Valenzuela, were 


soon outnumbered by their French-speaking 
neighbors; and although some of them 
clung to Spanish as their primary language, 
many became bilingual or forgot their 
mother tongue. W. W. Pugh, a prominent 
planter of Assumption Parish, recalled that 
when he moved to Bayou Lafourche in 
1820 as a boy of ten: “The use of the 
French language was universal, though in 
some of the settlements Spanish was spok- 
en. The English language was spoken by a 
very small number; now [in 1888] it is in 
general use.”® 

Wth the coming of large numbers of 
Anglo-American slaveholders into the area 
in the 1820's and 30’s, the era of the large 
plantations began, thus introducing far- 
reaching economic and social changes 
among the French and Spanish-speaking 
inhabitants. As stated by Parenton, 


These American planters, who came largely from 
Virginia, New Hampshire, and the Carolinas, 
were desirous of obtaining large tracts of land 
with frontage on Bayou Lafourche, and bought 
up the small holdings of the Acadians and Span- 
ish peasants, and consolidated them into large 
estates . . . Manv of the short-sighted Acadian 
and Spanish landholders who succumbed to this 
“cash in hand method” of buving land used by 
the wealthy planters were faced with the alterna- 
tive of either moving away to the lower reaches 
of the bavou which was as yet sparsely settled be- 
cause of frequent inundation, or drive fast into 
the forest past the eighty arpent marker and 
squat on the back land owned by the Federal 
government. 


A few of the bavous were already sparsely 
populated by a number of the early French and 
Snanish settlers who were either unable to acquire 
title to front land, or could not or would not 
make the necessary adjustments to the prevailing 
mores imnosed by civilization. Those small 
farmers who sold out to the wealthv planters 
settled in these sparsely populated back bayous.? 


Faced by the necessity of eking out a 
living, the displaced farmers first turned to 
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agriculture on the newly occupied brulis 
(frequently anglicized as brusly), defined 
by Parenton in these words: 

Brulis (from French brulé “burned”) is the 
term applied by early French and Spanish settlers 
to elevated land amid the swampy backlands of 
Assumption [and Ascension] Parish which was 
cleared of trees and undergrowth by burning. 
This burning process was done to 
render the ar fit for agricultural purposes.* 

The inhabitants of the brulis continued 
to devote themselves to farming to some 
extent, cultivating patches of sweet and 
Irish potatoes and growing sugar cane as a 
cash crop; but they soon turned to fishing, 
trapping, hunting, and moss collecting as 
their principal means of livelihood. With- 
out doubt, the relative isolation of the 
brulis dwellers and their pursuit of occupa- 
tions which keep them largely to them- 
selves (like those of the original Canary 
Island settlers of St. Bernard Parish, of 
whose existence they seem to be completely 
unaware) have had much to do with the 
persistence of Spanish among them. But 
unlike the isletios of St. Bernard who con- 
tinue to be in the majority in the eastern 
half of the parish, the Spanish-speaking 
inhabitants of the brulis have long been a 
small minority, and their number continues 
to diminish. Professor Vernon J. Parenton, 
a native of Plattenville in Assumption 
Parish, wrote me on December 24, 1948: 

Up to the end of the first World War, Spanish 
was the main language spoken in the brulis. 
Since 1920, however, the brulis settlements de- 
clined very rapidly, and in 1937, when I last 
visited a number of them, only a smattering of 
the original Spanish settlers remained. Further- 
more, thev had become largely acculterated to 
the prevailing French-English culture of the larg- 
er area. Consequently, many of them were tri- 
lingual insofar as speech was concerned. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of 
Spanish-speaking people who still reside in 
the brulis—perhaps no more than three 
hundred, perhaps less. In Ascension Parish 
they live principally in Barton, Brusly Sac- 
ramento, Brusly Capite, Brusly Vives and 
Brusly McCall. In Assumption Parish they 
reside chiefly in Brusly St. Martin, Brusly 
Maurin, Belle Rose, and in a few other 
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scattered communities. Many of the older 
people retain Spanish as their primary lan- 
guage, but almost all speak French fluently, 
as well as some English. The majority of 
middle-aged inhabitants are trilingual, al 
though English is becoming increasingly 
important among them. Most young people 
and children know some Spanish and 
French but generally use English among 
themselves, even in homes where Spanish 
is preferred by their parents. Spanish is a 
doomed language in the brutlis. 

The following word-list is based on notes 
taken on three visits made to the brulis in 
1948.° A specially prepared questionnaire 
embracing parts of the body, domestic and 
occupational articles, and flora and fauna 
was employed since it could reasonably be 
assumed that the Spanish inhabitants would 
borrow numerous words in these categories 
from their French and English-speaking 
neighbors. Such proved to be the case, al- 
though it is possible that this procedure 
has somewhat exaggerated the proportion 
of borrowings in the Spanish lexicon. Al- 
though the brulis dwellers lack the isletos’ 
rich vocabulary for flora and fauna—after 
all, the islenos have long been professional 
fishermen and trappers—, they have been 
subjected to French influence to a degree 
that the islefos never experienced. One of 
the significant differences between the two 
dialects lies precisely in their distinctive 
manner of treating French borrowings: the 
islefios, always in the majority in their 
area of St. Bernard Parish, hispanized most 
French words or adapted them to their 
Spanish phonetic pattern. On the other 
hand, the brulis dwellers, in the minority 
for a century and a half, left their French 
borrowings unchanged (except for some 
curious plurals) or attempted to absorb 
French sounds in hispanizing French 
words. 

In the word-list I have resorted to the 
rather unsatisfactory system of using Span- 
ish “official” spelling to indicate the pro- 
nunciation of words of Spanish and Portu- 
guese origin, as well as hispanized French 
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words. I have written in French (and listed 
alphabetically) all words pronounced in 
French fashion. A few remarks on pro- 
nunciation are included after individual 
entries, but it will not be amiss to make 
some general observations to correct any 
false impressions that “official” spelling may 
create. Written c before e and i, written s 
and written z all represent one sound Cun- 
voiced dental s as in American Spanish) 
unless otherwise noted. The few excep- 
tions have to do with one of the peculiar 
traits of the brulis dialect, probably owed 
to French influence: the frequent voicing 
of intervocalic c, s, and z, all represented 
in the word-list by italicized z (as in 
ozena “docena,” muzica “musica,” and azul 
“azul”). Written Il is always pronounced 
as y. Intervocalic -d- in the past participle 
ending -ado is never sounded, but it may 
or may not be in other words. It is so 
indicated in the word-list. The final -r of 
infinitive endings is rarely pronounced as r 
Cusually being dropped, aspirated, or voca!- 
ized to i), but it is written as r in the word- 
list for identification purposes. In general, 
the phonemic system of the brulis dialect 
resembles closely that of the islevios’ dialect. 

It is not my purpose to give the geo- 
graphical distribution of all words identified 
in other Spanish-speaking countries or re- 
gions but only to indicate probable sources 
of, or forms closely related to, the brulis 
words. These source words and _ related 
forms are enclosed in parentheses after each 
entry, unless the derivation of the Louisi- 
ana word is self-evident. The following ab- 
breviations will be used: AS = American 
Spanish, CI = Canary Islands,"! Col. S = 
colloquial Spanish, E = English, F = 
French, LF = Louisiana French,1* OS = 
Old Spanish, P = Portuguese (many Port- 
uguese words were adopted in the Canary 
Islands although many are not listed in 
regional glossaries), S—= Spanish. In ad- 
dition, since the Spanish-speaking commu- 
nities of Louisiana received a large number 
of immigrants from Santo Domingo (many 


of Canary Island origin), note will be 
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made of the existence in the brulis dialect 
of Dominican words (when such are listed 
by Pedro Henriquez Urena, El espanol en 
Santo Domingo, vol. v of the Biblioteca de 
Dialectologia Hispanoamericana, Buenos 
Aires, 1940). Also, all brulis words used in 
the isletos’ dialect—and so listed in my 
monograph, The Spanish Dialect in St. 
Bernard Parish, Louisiana (Albuquerque, 
University of New Mexico Press, 1950)— 


are indicated by an asterisk (*). 

A final word: in the interests of brevity 
it has been necessary to eliminate from the 
word-list a large number of the 1500 or 
more “non-standard” forms which I record- 
ed in the brulis. I have chosen to eliminate 
those forms and variants which are fairly 
common in popular speech in Spain and 
America. They include such words as: 
abuja (aguja), alantre (adelante), antier 
(anteayer), asaite (aceite), azucra (azu- 
car), bandao (bandada), basanilla (baci- 
nilla), cambear (cambiar), cambeo (cam- 
bio), cambeamento (cambiamiento), costilla 
Ccostillas, “shoulder”), cuala (cual), cu- 
bertura (cobertura), droga (“debt”), ento- 
davia (todavia), escupida (escupido), 
escurecer (obscurecer), escuridad Cobscu- 
ridad), escuro Cobscuro), esparramar (des- 
parramar), faldiquera (faldriquera), frir 
(freir), gomitar (vomitar), gémito (vémi- 
to), indino Cindigno), ingiiente Cungiien- 
to), lamber (lamer), maire (madre), mele- 
cina (medecina), mesmo (mismo), naide, 
naiden (nadie), nervoso (nervioso), niervo 
(nervio), nojotros (nosotros), onde (donde), 
pa (para), paire (padre), parcho (parche), 
platica (Cpractica), revoltura (revoltijo), 
rir (reir), romatismo (reumatismo), tiguere 
(tigre), truje, etc. Ctraje, etc.), tubillo (to- 
billo), uyir Coir), vaiga, etc. Cvaya, etc.), 
velorio, vuelver (volver), etc. 

Also omitted are most words in which 
initial written h is strongly aspirated, usual- 
ly being indistinguishable from voiceless, 
laryngeal j: jablar Chablar), jacer (hacer), 
jierro Chierro), jiguera Chiguera), jilo 
Chilo), ete. 
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admao*, m. (S armado, LF poisson armé) Alli- 
gator garfish. The Spanish name, like the LF, 
is owed to the hard scales of this fish. 

agrafa*, f. (F agrafe hook) Ovster tongs. 

ajina, adv. (Col. S asina) So, thus. 

alianza, f. (S alianza, F alliance wedding ring) 
Wedding ring. 

amante*, m. (S diamante?) Jewel of any kind. 

andrento, adv. (S adentro) Inside, within. 

arbe, m. (F arbre) Tree. 

argoncillo, m. (S. algodoncillo) Cotton. 

armioén, m. (S almidon) Starch. 

armoja*, f. (S almohada) Pillow. 

arpan*, m. (F arpent) Acre. 

ayubar™, v.t. (S ayudar) To help. 

azul, adj. (S. azul) Blue. Perhaps the pronuncia- 
tion of written z as voiced s in this word is 
owed to the influence of the French cognate, 
azur. 


B 

baratar, v.t. (S desbaratar) To destroy. 

barbiqui, m. (S berbiqui) Drill brace. The Span- 
ish word seems to be more common but F 
barbiquin (pronounced as in French) is also 
current. 

barbu*, m. (S barbudo, LF [poisson] ar 
Catfish. Barbudo is commonly used in Spanis 
for various species of fish. 

bardeau, m. (F bardeau) Shingle. The singular 
is pronounced in French fashion but the plural 
is bardoses. 

bardonar, v.t. (S. abandonar) To abandon. 

batata CAS batata) Sweet potato. 

bateau, m. (F bateau) Boat. The plural is batoses. 

batura*, f. (LF batture) That part of the inner 
bank of a stream which has been thrown up 
by the action of the current. 

bec a lancette, m. (LF) Snakebird, commonly 
called the “water turkey” or “water crow.” 
Pronounced as in French. 

becasina*, f. CLF bécassine) Snipe. Becasina is 
used in various parts of America to designate 
other birds. 

bersera, f. (F berceuse, LF berse) Rocking chair. 

beso, m. COS beso) Lip. 

bicho pelu, m. (S bicho peludo) Caterpillar. The 
endings -udo, -uda are always reduced to -u. 

bichuela, f. (S habichuela) String bean, green 


bean. 

biera*, f. (F biére) Beer. 

bife, m. CF buffet) Buffet. china closet. 

birueta, f. (LF biroutte) Wheelbarrow. 

biscui*, m. CF biscuit) Biscuit. 

bleta, f. CLF blette) Mink. 

bola*, f. (S bol, E bowl?) Bowl. 

bouillie, f. CLF bouillie) Cornmeal mush. 

bouilloire, f (LF bouilloire) Kettle. Pronounced 
in French fashion. 

branshi, m. (LF canard branchu) Wood duck, 
sometimes called summer duck. Bransi is more 
common in St. Bernard Parish. 

bremba, f. (S berenjena?) Eggplant. Perhaps LF 
has a word similar to bremba but I don’t know 


it. 
bribén*, m. (S biberén) Nipple of a bottle. 
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bucana*, f. CLF boucane) Smoke. 

bucanera*, f. CLF boncaniére smoke-house) A 
large cloud of smoke. 

bujero*, m. CS agujero, Cl bujero) Hole. 

butica, f. (F boutique) Store, shop of any kind. 


Cc 


caballito del diablo, m. (S caballito del diablo 
dragon fly) Grasshopper. 

cabaron, m. (S cabrén) Male goat. 

cabro, m. CAS cabro) Male goat. 

califioso, sa, adj. (S calinoso) Foggy. 

cambar*, v.t. (Cl cambar) To bend, twist. 

canar*, m. (F canard) Duck. 

candi, m. (F candi) Candy. The accentuation of 
this word suggests that it comes from French 
rather than S (azticar) candi. 

carpe, m. (E carp) Carp (fish). 

carrear, v.t. CS acarrear) Yo transport, carry. 

casné*, m. (F cache-nez) Muffler, comforter. 

caspar, v.t. (On S caspa) To scale a fish. 

casquete*, m. (S casquete helmet, LF casse-téte 
hatchet) Hatchet. 

catalan, m. (LF catalan) June bug. 

catalineta, f. (?) Blue jay. Catalinita designates 
other species of birds in various parts of 
America. 

cedra, f. CLF cedre) Wax. 

cender*, v.t. (S encender) To light, ignite. 

cigarron*, m. (S cigarrén locust) Dragon fly. 

cipre*, m. (LF cypre) Cypress tree. 

clina, f. CS crin, clin) Horsehair. 

cocluche, f CF cocluche) Whooping cough. Pro- 
nounced in French fashion. 

cola, f. (S col) Cabbage. 

coloy, m. (LF coloy) Coal oil, kerosene. Pro- 
nounced as in French. 

comprender, v.t. Conjugated compriendo, etc., as 
in popular Spanish throughout much of the 
Spanish-speaking world. 

céngoro, m. (LF congre). Water moccasin. The 
form congo (from LF congo) is used in St. 
Bernard Parish. 

coquilla*, f. (F coquille) Shell. 

coquin, m. (LF coquin) Cockleberry. Pronounced 


as in French. 


corazonito, m. (S dedo del corazén third — 


Fourth finger. The other fingers are cal 
puso “thumb”, matapiojo “index finger,” mar- 
garita “third (long) finger,” harmanito (her- 
manito) “little finger.” 

corbial, m. (F corbillard) Hearse. 

cormillo, m. (S colmillo eyetooth) Horse tooth. 

costa, f. CS costa, LF céte) Town. So called be- 
cause most of the towns of the area are (or 
were ) located on the banks of Bayou Lafourche 
and the Mississippi. Céte has the same mean- 
ing in LF. 

costumbre*, m. (S costumbre, f..) Custom, habit. 

craba, f. CLF crabe) Crab. 

cravata, f. (F cravate) Necktie. 

crebar*, v.t. COS crebar) To break, to cave in. 

crebajach, crebajacha, m. (OS crebar, S hacha 
and F hache) Oak tree. In both words the ch 
is affricative but the ending -jach (without the 
final a) suggests the influence of F hache. 


Quiebrahacha is found in several parts of 
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Spain and America to refer to various species 
Ms hardwood bushes and trees. 

crema de la glace, f. CS crema, F glace) Ice 
cream. 

crevasa, f. (F crevasse ) Crack, crevice; flood (a 
break in a levee causing a fl and thus a 
flood itself. 

cribis*, m. CLF cribisse) Crawfish. The form 
quiribi is also current. 

cuarpo, m. (S cuerpo) Body. 

cuarvo, m. (S cuervo) Crow. 

culebra dalda, f. (?) Rattlesnake. 

oa fuetiona* , f. COn AS fuete whip) Whip 
snake. 

culebra huevera*, f. Chicken snake. So called 
because of this reptile’ s fondness for eggs. 

culebrilla de agua*, f. Grass snake. It is curious 
that bi-lingual people call this reptile * “grass 
— in English and “water snake” in Span- 
ish. 


CH 


Contrary to St. Bernard Parish where written 
ch in words of F or LF origin is usually pro- 
nounced as voiceless fricative s, in the brulis it 
is more often pronounced in French fashion as 
the voiceless, fricative palatal (sh), less frequently 
as the Spanish voiceless, affricative palatal. Ex- 
ceptions noted are chausson and chouette, pro- 
nounced both - in French and as if written 


sosén and sue 

chaco, m “LE Blackbird. 

chalan*, m. (S chalana, f. scow) Houseboat. 

chaoui, m. (LF chaoui) Raccoon. Always pro- 
nounced as in French 


cheleque, m. (S chaleco? ) Vest. The ch is affri- 
cative. 
cher, chére, adj. (F cher) Dear, beloved; ex- 


pensive. 

chéri,-e, m.,f. CF chéri) Loved one, darling. 

f. ¢ cherry) Cherry. 

chica, Pe (F chique) Quid of tobacco. The ch 
is affricative. 

chicar, v.t. (F chiquer) To chew tobacco. 

chicote, m. e chicote) Stump of a tree. 

chucoso, sa, adj. (S a) Droll, funny. 

chupaflor, m. CAS chupaflor humming bird) 
Butterfly. 


D 


dala, f. CLF dalle) Gutter. 

esranchar, v.t. (F déranger?) To disconnect, 
disarrange. 

devinanza, f. (OS divinanza) Riddle. 

iente de nacimiento, m. Wisdom tooth. 

dijir, v.t., v.i. CS decir) To say, to tell; to speak. 
Conjugated in the present indicative, digo, 
dijes, dije, etc. Common in Col. S. 

Dio, m. (S Dios) God. 

dir, v.i. (S ir) To go. In the imperfect it is 
conjugated diba (and dia), etc. These are 
common forms in Col. S. 


E 


emborrallado, da*, adj. (P emborralhado dirty) 
Dirty; cloudy. Also in the Canaries. 
emprestar*, v.t. COS emprestar) To lend. Com- 
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mon in Col. S. 

empudrar, v.t. (On F poudre) To powder. 

enguilla*, (Ss General in America. 

escadera, f. (S cadera) 

escarranchar*, v.t., v.r. escarranchar) To 
straddle. Also in’ the Canaries. 

escarranchén, m. (CI escarranchén) Gable of a 
house. 

esmayar*, v.i., v.r. (S desmayar to swoon?) To 
yawn. Desmayar has the same meaning in the 
Canaries. 

esmayo*, m. (S desmayo swoon) Yawn. Desmayo 
in the Canaries. 

esnagua, f. (S enagua[s]) Petticoat. 

espinzas, f.pl. CS pinzas pincers) Pliers. 

estion*, f. (S ostidn) Oyster. 

estizera, f. CS tijera[s]) Scissors. Pronounced with 
a voiced z z, unlike St. Bernard where it is 
pronounced with an unvoiced s. 

estogo, m. (S estémago) Stomach. The common 
form estégamo is used in St. Bernard. 

estrozar*, v.t. (S destrozar) To destroy. 

estrumento* m. (OS estrumento) Instrument. 
Common in Col. S 

expres, adv. (F On Purpose. Pronounced 
as if written espré. 


F 


feble, adj. (F faible) Weak. 

echadura, f. (P fechadura) Lock. Also in the 
Canaries, but in St. Bernard fechadura more 
often means doorknob. 

feitar, v.t., v.r. CS. afeitar) To shave. 

feplata*, f. CLF five cw Lima bean. 

ferroyento, ta*, adj. (S ferrugiento containing 
iron) Rusty 

ferruje*, m. “Ce ferrugem) Rust. The feminine 
form ferruja is used in the Canaries. 

fievre typhoide, f. Typhoid fever. Pronounced 
as in French. 

finel de pafial*, f. Straight pin. 

finel de toilette, ‘. alfiler and espinel?, F 
toilette ) Safety pin. I am uncertain of the 
origin of finel, also used in St. Bernard Parish. 

fondaje*, m. (P fundagem) Dregs. Also in the 
Canaries. 


aye f. CF fauteuil, m. arm-chair) Rocking 


fraise) Strawberry. The voicing of 
intervocalic s in this word indicates French 
influence. 

frij m.) Red bean, navy bean, 

idney 

frubir*, To to scrub. 

fuete*, ouet) Whip. General in America. 

fusnir*, to furnish. The s in 
the Spanish bo: rrowing is aspirated. 


G 


(?) Chicken hawk. 

garantilla, f. ss gargantilla) Necklace. 

garde-manger*, m. (F garde- manger) Pantry, 
china closet. Pronounced as in French. 

garota®, f. CF carotte) Carrot. 

garrar*, v.t. (S agarrar) To seize, to grasp. 

garsolé* , m. (F garde-soleil) Bonnet. 

gaseta*, f. CF gachette) Trigger. 


galilla, f: 
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gaté*, m. and f. CF gdté) Spoiled child. 

gato*, m. (F gateau) Cake. 

gaznate, m. (S gaznate gullet) Adam’s apple. 

goho*, m. (?) Toasted cornmeal (sometimes 
simply “ground cornmeal”). Used also in the 
Canaries and America. It has also been adopted 
into Louisiana French. 

gombo*, m. (LF gombo) Gumbo. 

gombo filé, m. CLF gombo filet) Okra. 

grandura*, f. (OS grandura) Size. 

granel, m. (Related to S granero granary? ) 
Ceiling. 

grega”, (LF grégue) Coffee pot. Greca is com- 
mon in America. 

groceria*, f. CE grocery) Grocery store. Grocerie 
is used in LF. 

grocerias*, f- pl. CE groceries) Groceries. Gro- 
ceries in : 

gru, m. CLF gru) Hominy grits. 

guirre*, m. (P guirri) Turkey buzzard. Guirre is 
used in the Canary Islands for “vulture.” 


H 


Only words in which the initial h seems to be 

silent are listed here. See j, below. 

habitante*, m. (S habitante inhabitant) Farmer. 
In the Dominican Republic habitante means 
tobacco planter. 

harmano, na, m. and f. (S hermano, na) Broth- 
er, sister. 

harmanito, m. (S hermanito little brother) Little 
finger. 

hierba jinchona*, f. (S hinchona causing swell- 
ing) Poison ivy. 

hierba mald, f. (LF herbe a malo water-plantain ) 
Water cress. 


I 
igla, f. CF aigle, m.) Eagle. 


jaiba™, f- (Carib word) Crab. General in America. 

jaibero*, m. (On jaiba) Crab fisherman. 

jaito*, m. (P jeito) Skill. Jeito is used in the 
Canaries. 

jalado, da*, adj. CAS jalado) Intoxicated. Gen- 
eral in erica. 

jambiente, adj. (S hambriento) Desirous, greedy. 

janciyas, f. pl. CS encias) Gums. Ancia(s) is 
rather common in Col. S 

jeron, m. CF héron) Heron. 

jelver, v.t. (S hervir) To boil. Herver is com- 
mon in Col. S. 

jiver, v.i. CS heder) To stink. 

jolata*, f. CS hojalata) Tin can. 

jorcar™, v.t., v.r. CS ahorcar) To hang. Horcar is 
frequent in popular speech. 

juyir, v.i. CS huir) To flee. Huyir and juyir are 
common in Spain and America. 


L 


lacre*, m. (F lac?) Lake. 

ladrilla, f. CS ladrillo, m.) Brick. 
laigrar, v.i. CS ladrar) To bark. 

laigrén, m. (CS. ladrén) Thief. 

lama*, f. CF lame) Blade. 

langar*, m. CF le hangar) Shed, garage. 
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lasca*, f. (S lasca chip, P lasca slice) Slice (of 
meat, bread, etc.) Also in the Canaries. 

legume, m. (F légume) Vegetable. 

leje*, m. (S eje) Axle, shaft. 

levé, f. CF levee) Levee, embankment. 

lila, m. CLF lilas) Chinaberry tree. 

lifa*, f. COS lifia, P linha) Fishing line, string. 
Also in the Canaries. 

luenga, f. (S lengua) Tongue. This metathesized 
form is found elsewhere in America. 

lutra*, f. CS lutria, nutra) Otter. 


M 


macarele*, m. (>?) Mackerel. The feminine form 
macarela is used in the Dominican Republic. 

mancar*, v.t., v.i. (OS mancar) To miss, to be 
lacking. Used elsewhere in Spain and America. 

margarita, f. (?) Third (long) finger. Margarito 
meaning “little finger” is used in St. Bernard, 
the Canaries, and parts of Spain. 

marqueta*, f. CE market) Market. Also current 
on the United States-Mexican border. 

marsué, m. (LF marsouin) Raccoon. As in St. 
Bernard Parish the raccoon is also called 
raposo. 

martilla, f. cS martillo, m.) Hammer. 

marto, m. (F marteau) Hammer. The French 
borrowing seems to more common than 
martilla, above. The plural is los martoses. 

matapiojo, m. (On S matar and piojo) Index 

nger. 

mentre*, adv. (OS mentre) While. 

mercar, v.t. (OS mercar) to buy. This old form 
is still current in parts of Spain and America. 

midia, f. (S medida) Size; measure. 

milacre, m. (F miracle) Miracle. 

millo, m. CS millo millet) Corn. Also in parts of 
Spain and America. 

monifato, m. CAS? monifato) Rag doll. Used in 
the Canaries and parts of America with the 
meaning figura ridicula. 

monosi, m. (F moineau?) Sparrow. Perhaps LF 
has a word closer to the Spanish form. 

mustasha, f. (F moustache) Moustache. 

muton, m. (F mouton) Sheep. 

muzica, f. (F musique) Music. Again the voiced 
s and the stress on the i indicate this form is 
owed to the French. 


N 


nara, f (S naranja) Orange. The form naraja 
is also current as in St. nard. 

narbo, m. (?) Doorknob. 

nombrete*, m. (On S nombre) Nickname. 

noncle, m. (F oncle?) Uncle. See also noque, 

ow. 

noque, m. (F oncle?) Uncle. Noncle and noque 

are much more common than tio, which is also 


nu, m. (S nudo) Knot. 
nuble, f. (S nube) Cloud. The 1 in nuble is 


owed to the many related words such as 
nublado, nublo, etc. 
nuesa, f. (S nuez) Nut. 


ozena, f. (S docena) Dozen. Ocena is fairly 
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common in Col. S, but the voiced s points to 
the influence of F douzaine. 


P 


pacanero”, m. (AS pacanero) Pecan tree. 
pacencia, f. "(S paciencia) Patience; a medicinal 
plant (which I was unable to identify). Pa- 
cencia (for paciencia) is common in Col. S. 
paincé, m. (?.) Rabbit. The first syllable is pro- 
nounced as E pain, but I see no logical connec- 
tion between this word and Paincourtville (a 
town in ee AT Parish) which I assume 
means “‘short-br 
palo blanc, m. (S aa LF [bois] blanc) Hack- 
berry tree. I am not sure about the accuracy of 
this term —, to the hackberry tree. LF 
uses bois blanc for the a privet and 
bois connu for the hackberry nc, inciden- 
tally, is wi pe as in French. 
F pendule, f.) Clock. The form 
is also current. 
pantana, f. (S pantano marsh) Marsh hen, 
guinea hen. 
papilla, f. CS barbilla and papo?) Chin. 
papillon, m. (F papillon) Butterfly. Pronounced 
as in French. 
paré, f.S pared) Wall. The plural is pareses. 
CF perroquet) Parrot. 
payasa* f CF paillasse) Straw mattress. 
pelu* , adj. S peludo) Hairy, fuzzy. The reduc- 
tion of final -udo Cand -uda) to -% is found in 
the Dominican Republic and elsewhere. 
f. CS Eyelash. 
petal, m. ‘(OS agg F petard?) Firecracker. 
peto*, m. (S pito) Woodpecker. 
Piahna, { f. CS pierna) Leg. 
piazo, m. (S pedazo ) Piece. 
pilote, m . CS piloto, F pilot) Pilot. 
pilla*, f. (P pilha) Pile, heap. Also used in the 
naries. 
pinochero, m. (On S pinocho) Thorn tree; also 
applied to any thorny bush. 
pifia de millo, f. Ear of corn. 
piocha*, f. CLF pioche) Hoe. S piocha means 
pickaxe. 
pistacha* Ch Peanut. 
piti*, m. and petit) Child. 
placamino, m. plaquemine, f.) Persimmon. 
placaminero, m. (On placamino) Persimmon tree. 
lairfa, f. (LE plairie) 
platé*, AS plateau) Tray; 
plein, m. gh adj. CF plein) oll abundance; 
lentiful, abundant. Pronounced as in French. 
poder, v.t., Vii. Conon in the present indica- 
tive: yo po ns 
Common in C 
polia, f. Pap, mush for babies. 
pollanca, f. (On On §S polla [Cf. S pollana}) Pullet. 
pot A fleurs, m. (F pot 4 
nounced as in French. 
potré, m CF portrait) Portrait; picture. 
poule deau* » f. CLF poule d'eau) Coot. Pro- 
nounced as in French. 
prienda, f. (S prenda) Jewel. 
prieuse, f. (LF prieuse) Praying mantis. 
pudre, f. (F poudre) Powder. 
puelta, f. CS puerta) Door. The substitution of 


podo), podes, pode, etc 


fleurs) Flower pot. Pro- 
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l for r is very common in this dialect, as it is 
in St. Bernard — and elsewhere. 

punillo, m. (?) E 

pusar*, v.t. (S pousser?) To push. 

pusar ruta, v.i. CLF pousser route) To leave, 
depart. 

puso, m. (F pouce) Thumb. 


Q 
quebracho, m. (AS quebracho) Oak tree. See 


crebajacha, above. 
queja, f. COS quexar, quexada) Jaw. 
quiribi, m. (LE cribisse.) Crawfish. Cribis, above, 
seems to be the more common form. 


rala*, f. CF and LF sass Rail, marsh hen. The 

os word as well as the LF word is ap- 
d indiscriminately to various species of rail 

gallincule. 

ralo pelao, m. (?, pelado hairless) Opossum 
Possum ). 

rafiosar, v.t., v.r. om P ranhoso snotty, etc.) To 
make dirty, to irty. 

rafioso, sa, adj. ( pe Dirty. 

raposo*, m. CS raposo fox) Raccoon. 

rasquera, f. (On §S rascar) Itch. 

regoso, sa*, CAS riesgoso)) Dangerous. Regoso is 
also used in the Dominican Republic. 

rei, f. (S raiz) Root. The plural is reices. Also 
in the Dominican Republic and elsewhere. 

relampro, m. (S relémpago) Lightning. Relam- 
paro is used in St. Bernard. 

remefiar, v.t. (On S menear?) To shake. 

renguera, f. (7) Back. I have not found this 
precise word elsewhere although it would seem 
to be related to renga “joroba.” 

CP rente) Short, close. Also in the 


£6 reveille [—matin ], m.) Alarm 
clock. The masculine form revé is used in St. 
Bernard Parish. 

robiné*, m. (F robinet) Faucet. 

robén, m. (On S robo theft) Thief. 

romana”, f. (LF romaine) Dress. 

rougeole, f. ig rougeole) Measles. Pronounced 
as in Coffe 

royos, m ee a s, dregs. 

ruilla, f. és eos 

Ss 


sabana, GS sabana pasture land) Barn. 
a* , CP safado) Disrespectful, impudent. 


so in the Canaries. Zafado with the same 


meaning is used in various parts of Spain and 


erica. 
sarampio*, m. (S sarampidn) Measles. 
» sartén) Skillet. 

F saule) Willow tree. Usually pro- 

as in French but sao is also current. 
sarvilleta, a CS servilleta napkin) Towel. 
sarvolan*, CF cerf-volant) Paper kite. 
sefiar™, v.t. "Ss ensefiar) To show, to teach. 
seyar, v.t. (S ensayar and LF sayer [<F essayer]?) 

siprenta, serpiente) Serpent. 
sollado, m. (P soalhar to floor) Floor. 
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sosa, f. CF sauce) Sauce, gravy. 

soson, m. (F chausson) Stocking, sock. The 
plural is sosones. 

souris, f. (F souris) Mouse. Pronounced as in 
French. 

souvent, adv. (F souvent) Often. Pronounced as 
in French. 

sueta*, f. (F chouette) Screech owl. 


tablié*, m. CF tablier) Apron. 

tampeta, f. (F tempéte) Storm; heavy downpour 
of rain. 

tanta*, f. CF tante) Aunt. 

tapis, m. (F tapis) Rug; linoleum. Pronounced 
as in French. 

tarmometa, f. (F thermomeétre, m.) Thermometer. 

tavol, m. (P tavao, S tdbano) Horsefly. 

templano*, adv. (OS tenplano) Early. 

tiqueta*, f. CE ticket) Ticket. 

tiroir, m. CF tiroir) Drawer. Pronounced in 
French fashion. 

tontura*, f. (P tontura) Dizziness. Also in the 
Canaries. 

tornavis, m. (F tournevis) Screwdriver. 

torsniar, v.i. (S estornudar) To sneeze. The form 
tosnuar is used in St. Bernard. 

trampicar, v.i. (?) To stumble. I have not found 
this form elsewhere although it is probably 
related to OS trompezar. 

tranquillar, v.t. (?) To squeeze, to tighten. 

srietel®, m. CS clistel) Syringe. Also in the Ca 
naries 


ies. 
tur4, f. (LF touraille) Wall. 


ueta*, f. (LF bouéte) Box. 


Vv 

valla, f. (S valla enclosure, etc.) Tub. 

vani*, f. CF vanille) Vanilla. 

vidro, m. (OS vidro) Glass. The form vildo is 
also current. 

vieille fille*, f. Spinster. Pronounced as in French. 

vieux garcon*, m. Bachelor. Pronounced as in 
French. 

villa*, f. (S villa city, etc.) New Orleans. No 
other city is so called. 

virar*, v.t., v.r. (S virar to tack) To turn around; 
to return. Used in various parts of America. 

visa, f. CF vis screw) Screw; bolt of a lock. 

vispara*, f. CS avispa) Wasp. 

vispero*, m. (S avispero) Beehive; carbuncle. 

vistido*, (S vestido) A man’s suit. A woman’s 
dress is called romana. 

volisia, f. CF volige) Batten, plank, weather 
board. Voli is used in St. Bernard. 


zufia, f. (S ufia) Finger nail. Zufia is sometimes 
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pronounced with an initial voiced s in the 
singular. The plural seems to be invariably 
lah uiah, with the final s of both article and 


noun being aspirated. 
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1F, X. Martin, History of Louisiana (New Or- 
leans, 1882), p. 224. 

2 Millares Torres, Historia general de las Islas 
Canarias (Las Palmas, 1894), v1, 220-221, states: 
“\. . por 1778 salen de las Canarias varias ex- 
pediciones con el objeto de poblar la Luisiana, 
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costas fueron a establecerse mas de 4000 canarios, 
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seems rather high although recent historians are 
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® Unfortunately, I was never able to return with 
a tape recorder as I planned—hence the fragmen- 
tary nature of these notes which, because of the 
unlikelihood of my being able to complete them 
by additional field work, I now offer in the hope 
that they will give some idea of the rapidly 
disappearing brulis dialect. On one of my trips 
I was accompanied by Professor John Guilbeau 
of Louisiana State University, to whom I am 
grateful for putting his knowledge of Louisiana 
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10 Listed by Augusto Malaret, Diccionario de 
americanismos (San Juan Puerto Rico, 1931), 
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cabulario canario (La Laguna de Tenerife, 1945), 
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narios del Diccionario de la Academia,” Revista 
Hispanica Moderna, x11 (1947), 130-158. 

12 Listed by William A. Read, Louisiana-French 
(Baton Rouge, 1931). or communicated to me 
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I should like to pose two questions: 
1) exactly how important is pronunciation, 
with respect to other language skills? and 
2) just how good can we expect the teach- 
ers’ pronunciation to be?* 

Since so much is being said these days 
about oral-aural skills, I think these ques- 
tions deserve serious thought and a serious 
attempt at answering them. You may, for 
example, believe that it doesn’t matter how 
one speaks the language as long as one can 
read and write it, and that a good teacher 
need only know how to teach grammar. Or 
you may think that the oral-aural approach 
is good at the beginning, but that once we 
acquire those skills, the emphasis should be 
on syntax, morphology and lexicology, with 
pronunciation taking a back seat. 

If, however, you believe that, since lan- 
guage is first and foremost an oral-aural 
phenomenon (speaking and comprehend- 
ing what *s spoken), and that we write 
(and read) only when we cannot com- 
municate in person, then you will agree 
that these speaking and comprehension 
skills cannot be acquired and perfected 
without continual stress on pronunciation 
accuracy. A person’s ability to communi- 
cate using the spoken language can be 
broken down into many factors: the syn- 
tactical, the morphological, the lexicologi- 
cal and the phonological. All of these are 
important in determining the overall effec- 
tiveness and accuracy of one’s communicat- 
ing abilities, but I think we must consider 
the phonology as our “jumping-off” point, 
for when the speaker’s pronunciation er- 


* Paper delivered at the Language Session of 
the annual meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, New 
York City, December 29, 1958. 
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rors, caused by the perpetuation of his na- 
tive-language habit patterns, cross phonem- 
ic lines, then communication is impaired or 
made difficult. 

For example, a student who has not 
acquired the Spanish habit pattern with 
respect to intervocalic d and persists in his 
English habit of pronouncing this letter as 
an alveolar tap, will say [téro] when he 
wants to say todo, and when somebody says 
[téro] to him, he hears todo. His pronunci- 
ation, then, negates his lexical knowledge— 
he knows both words, but he cannot com- 
municate his knowledge. At the same time 
it militates against his morphological skills 
at distinguishing between a modifier and a 
noun. 

In like manner, his morphological skills 
in distinguishing gender, for example, suf- 
fer when he says (or thinks he hears) 
buenos dias and buenas tardes with the 
same [as] ({bwénas]) for both masculine 
buenos and feminine buenas: {bwénas dias, 
bwénas tdrrejs].! Even more important, sex 
differences will be confused when senores 
and sefioras are equalized to [seféras] and 
muchachos and muchachas to [mucacas]. 
Morphemic suggestion may cause even the 
crossing of tonic 0, a- under cognate stress 
(word or syllable), he may say [las] when 
he means los or [dmbrej] instead of hom- 
bre. 

He'll confuse verbs: orar and arar will 
both be [andr] with the neutral vowel or 
“schwa,” so common to the atonic vowel in 
English, again being used indiscriminately 
for o and for a. Or, going back to the inter- 
vocalic d/r cross, he’ll confuse mido with 
miro, quedamos with queramos. 

If he combines his failings with respect 
to intervocalic interdental [ad] with the in- 
ability to distinguish [t] from [d] (Spanish 
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[t] sounds like [d] to many untrained Eng- 
lish-speakers because of the lack of aspira- 
tion in the release of the consonant and the 
earlier onset of voice vibrations of the fol- 
lowing vowel in Spanish), then he may 
well hear adorar when someone says atorar. 
I wonder how many of you would recog- 
nize the phrase [unhiramerejtamdrowtdrre} | 
as representing “un jitomate tomado tarde”. 
And if you had trouble with that, just 
imagine how much meaning it would have 
to a Spanish speaker unfamiliar with 
English. 

If he doesn’t learn how to tap and trill 
Spanish r’s, then he equalizes pera/perra, 
cero/cerro, perito/ perrito, all with his Eng- 
lish retroflex [R]: [péra, sérow, parirow]. 

If he glides off vowels, vente and veinte 
are both pronounced [véjntej]. He says me 
amo and he means me llamo. He says 
[tanabrisa], which the listener hears as tan 
a prisa, but what he meant was tanta brisa. 
And so on, ad infinitum. 

These are just some of the many cases 
of significant mistakes in meaning that may 
result from bad pronunciation. I don’t 
think we need dwell any longer on the 
critical role played by pronunciation and 
on the importance of teaching our students 
good pronunciation habits. The great ma- 
jority of language teachers recognize this. 
We may have our differences as to exactly 
at what stage reading should start. We may 
or we may not agree with the position of 
some structural linguists that since lan- 
guage is made up of sounds, the student 
should become acquainted with heard or 
spoken elements of the language before he 
reads or writes their visual representation. 
Some may feel that better results can be 
achieved by a simultaneous approach. Some 
may believe reading and writing should be- 
gin at the third or fourth week, others not 
until the third or fourth month. But if we 
are all agreed that pronunciation is impor- 
tant and that it must be stressed from the 
beginning to the end of any language 
course, then we must ask the inevitable 
question: how are we going to give our 
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students an acceptably accurate pronuncia- 
tion? We shall not now go into the prob- 
lem of the physiological approach to the 
teaching of pronunciation. We are interest- 
ed here only in the pronunciation models 
to be made available to the student—the 
Spanish he'll hear and imitate from tapes 
or discs, if they are used, and from his 
teacher, who is still indispensable, no mat- 
ter how many audio aids are used and no 
matter how advanced and well-equipped 
the language laboratory may be. 

We can get native models for our tapes 
with relatively little trouble and expense, 
depending upon our resources and geo- 
graphical location. But getting our teachers 
to speak the language in a manner at least 
resembling that of the native models is 
quite another problem, albeit certainly not 
an insurmountable one. How do we do 
this? The answer, I believe, is two-fold— 
one for new teachers and another for the 
old. For the former we simply raise our 
standards of pronunciation so that no stu- 
dent gets an advanced degree unless he can 
speak the language with reasonable accura- 
cy. Quite a few schools have already start- 
ed using such criteria. 

The problem of the people already 
teaching languages is a difficult and com- 
plex one, although the solution is again 
obvious. And it is this: they must embark 
on specific programs of pronunciation im- 
provement, clinical if necessary. This is not 
as difficult as it appears, although it does 
require of the teacher, first the recognition 
of the problem and then the determination 
to do something about resolving it. How 
many teachers will admit that their pro- 
nunciation of the language they teach is 
bad? How many will admit that it is not 
adequate? How many of those who make 
the admission will try to do something 
about improving the situation? 

Most teachers readily agree that they 
start really learning their subject when 
they begin to teach it. If a teacher feels he 
is weak on certain aspects of syntax or 
morphology, for example, he gets right 
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down to work, digs into several grammars 
and corrects his weakness. If he has lexical 
failings, he consults dictionaries and native 
speakers until he corrects them. In the field 
of literature, if he is weak in certain areas, 
he sees to it that his reading program of 
articles, monographs, critical works and oth- 
er material pertaining to that area make up 
for his deficiency. But what does he do 
about his pronunciation lapses or failings? 
Too often, unfortunately, nothing. And 
what is worse, he’s usually not expected 
to do anything about it. 

A good many of our leaders are equally 
to blame in bending over backwards in de- 
fending teachers with bad pronunciation. 
A case in point is the position taken by one 
of our leading professors at a recent meet- 
ing.” After making a pretty good case for 
the oral-aural method and stressing the im- 
portance of good pronunciation, he dis- 
cusses—all too briefly—the value of records 
and tapes as a supplement to the beginning 
textbook: 

“What about records—or tapes—as a supple- 
ment to the bepioning textbook? If the school 
has a language laboratory, such aids have a dis- 
tinct advantage, but if they are to be used only 
in the classroom, in the presence of the teacher, 
they may or may not be worth the extra expense 
and the n for having equipment at hand. If 
the classroom teacher has a good accent in the 
foreign language, what he says can be a more 
flexible and therefore more effective model than 
that of the record or tape. If the teacher’s accent 
is defective, the contrast with the recorded voice 
may embarrass him, inhibit his teaching, and 
disconcert his students. The ideal situation is one 
where other voices (live or recorded), no better 
than (my emphasis—JHM) but different from 
that of the teacher, are introduced to accustom 
the student’s ear to a variety of inflections.”? 

Does the author mean that the student 
already handicapped with a teacher who 
may be a poor model of the spoken lan- 
guage, must therefore be further deprived 
of any chance of ever hearing the language 
spoken in a native or quasi-native manner? 
If a teacher’s pronunciation is defective, 
that is precisely when the taped drills are 
more necessary than ever. How are his stu- 
dents ever going to hear the correct spoken 
language without them? 
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It is quite true that a teacher with good 
pronunciation can provide a more flexible 
drill than a tape, and that that flexibility, 
in its place, is desirable. But the very 
inflexibility of the tape is desirable too—in 
its place. The teacher will usually take 
longer to complete any drill unit than will 
a tape—a correction here, an extra repeti- 
tion there, a digression, etc. Many students, 
especially the better ones, can benefit more 
from a taped drill that they can listen to 
twice in the same time that it would take 
the instructor to go through it once. Nor 
must we forget that the teacher, even 
though a native, is before his class in his 
function as a teacher, whereas the tape con- 
tains a native voice speaking in what 
should be, ideally, a more or less natural 
situation. This does not imply that the 
taped drill cannot be carried out in class in 
the presence of the instructor. His function 
as drill director is a vital one. 


The question of embarrassment is closely 
linked to that of humility. No teacher who 
humbly and honestly informed his class of 
a particular weakness of his has ever suf- 
fered as a result. Indeed his students think 
more of him for it. They would certainly 
not be “disconcerted” by a language teacher 
telling them in effect: “Look, I’m an Ameri- 
can who knows Spanish well, but I’m not 
a native speaker. Here are tapes made by a 
native which will serve you as faithful 
models for your ear training and oral repe- 
tition.” 

The student should hear “. other 
voices, no better than but different from 
that of the teacher . . .” (my emphasis). 
The author must certainly have been mis- 
quoted, for I don’t think he would agree 
that if a teacher is accustomed to address- 
ing his students with: [bwéjnas dias, mis 
kejrirowz alumnowz], then the speaker on 
tape should say something like: [bwéjnéwz 
dias mis kariras aliwmnas]—“no better but 
different.” 

Indeed, the tape or disc itself represents 
the potential solution for the conscientious 
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teacher whose pronunciation may be faulty. 
He has access to these tapes twenty-four 
hours a day in most cases and could go a 
long way toward correcting his own pro- 
nunciation mistakes by the simple expedi- 
ent of working at it and listening to the 
native speakers on the tapes. The task of 
autocorrection can be further simplified if 
the teacher knows what specific errors to 
look for in his own speech. The analyst's 
job is to tell him which are the most com- 
mon errors made by English speakers of 
Spanish and how to go about correcting 
them. The chances are that he is not mak- 
ing all of them, but surely his mistakes will 
fall into one or more of those categories. 
Let’s look briefly at what goes into the 
making of an “American accent.” Contrary 
to popular belief among teachers, our great- 
est troubles are with vowels, not conso- 
nants, although there are, of course, a few 
consonant articulations that bother us. 


Here is a list of what we have categor- 
ized as major and minor errors of the 
American speaker of Spanish. 


Major Vocalic Errors’ 

1. The “Schwa” [a] instead of [a] Cor 
instead of any other vowel) in weak- 
stress syllables (la casa, mi amiga > 
[la kasa, mi amiga]). 

. Timing (duration)—the extreme short- 
ening of the length of the atonic syl- 
lables (especially pretonic and _pos- 
tonic) and the lengthening of the 
tonic—resulting in a choppy rhythm, 
as in English. (mariana, sabanas, sen- 
sibilidad > [mana:na, s4:banas, se:ns1 
bi lida:d], no tenemos invitaciones > 
[no:utané: jmo:us i:nvita:sj6:unas]).° 

. Glottal stop before words beginning 
with a vowel—lack of elision. (la?edad, 
el?drbol, cincuenta? anos). 

4. Glides—largely off-glides (peso, mole > 
[péjsow, méwle}j]). 

Major Consonant Errors 


1. English retroflex [rn] instead of Span- 
ish tap or trill [r, +] (para, perro > 
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[para, pérnow]). 

. Stop [d] and tap [r] instead of Span- 
ish interdental [a] (al lado de > [al 
larow dej]). 

. Faryngeal [h] instead of velar [x] 
(ajo > [aho]).° 

. Labiodental [v] instead of the bilabials 
[b, B] (Viva Villa > [viva via]). 

Minor Vocalic Errors 
1. [zw] or [a] instead of [a] (cantar, ma- 
dre > [kantar, medre}]). 
2. Diphthong [rw] instead of [u] (hule 
> [iwlej]). 
3. Pitch and stress—rise in the pitch of 

a vowel with secondary stress. 

a) Spanish 2-2-3-] intonation pattern 
in buenas noches, invitado, conso- 
lado, etc. becomes English 
3:-2-4:-2. 

b) Spanish 2-2-2-3-1 in words like 
enfermedades, etc. becomes Eng- 
lish 2-3:-2-4:-2. 


Minor Consonant Errors 


1. Weakening of the palatal semiconso- 
nant: [1] instead of [y] ({mayér] > 
[marr] ). 

. Aspirate k®] (pero, tui, quie- 
ro > [phéro, t?u, k®jéro]). 

. So-called “dark 1”—especially at end 
of syllable (alto > [aftow]). 

. Voicing of intervocalic s—including 
also [gz] instead of [gs] for intervo- 
calic x (presente, examen > [prezénte, 
egz4men]}). 


If the teacher is reasonably certain that 
he has corrected the major errors (four vo- 
calic and four consonant), he can then feel 
quite sure that his speech is at least accep- 
table to native ears and that he will make 
very few errors phonemic in nature. Of 
course it will still have an American quali- 
tv to it. 

After the minor faults are eliminated, his 
Spanish will be fairly close to native 
speech, depending mainly upon how well 
he has been able to imitate some of the 
more intangible of the native patterns of 


stress, duration and intonation.’ 

I have made an attempt to penetrate 

more deeply into each of the above errors 
and to suggest systematic corrective proced- 
ures, which I haven't sufficient time to go 
into now. However as a starting point, I 
believe that if the teacher uses conscien- 
tiously, for his own listening and repetition 

practice, the same material provided for the 
students, there should be an improvement 
in his pronunciation. This will be hastened 
and magnified if he can hear himself talk 
on tape, hear his voice, divorced from his 
own body and from the resonances within 
it which distort what he hears, and without 
the simultaneity of talking and listening. 
If the school uses taped drills of some kind, 
there will be a tape recorder available for 
recording as well as playing. 

If there are two recorders available, or 
even one recorder and one record player, 
he can even simulate the ideal conditions 
of a practice booth, where he can hear each 
utterance in sequence, first the native speak- 
er’s master recording, followed immediately 
by his own repetition of the same utterance, 
and make his own on-the-spot comparisons. 
The procedure is simple: playing the master 
tape or disc on one machine and feeding it 
into the second:® 


1) Record one utterance from the master; 

2) Stop first machine; 

3) Repeat the utterance yourself into the 
microphone of the second machine; 


4) Play back, on machine No. 2, both 


An indeterminate, but surely limited 
number of readers of this article Cor at this 
moment, potential readers) are expert in 
the theory, operation and interpretation of 
the sound spectrograph and its product, the 
sound spectrogram. This article is not in- 
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utterances—the native’s and your own 
—as many times as necessary.° 

Steps 1), 2) and 3) can be repeated con- 
tinuously for as many utterances as may be 
desired. Comparative analysis can then be 
carried out for many utterances at one time 
and save some time in recording. Since a 
tape provides us with a permanent record 
which can be mailed easily, the teacher can 
then check his own analysis by sending the 
tape to a competent phonetician. 


NOTES 
1 The symbol [a] will be used in place of the 


conventional symbol to indicate the “Schwa,” i.e., 
the mid-central neutral, unstressed vowel, as in 
English ago, agent, sanity, comply, focus. We 
shall also use ia to denote English retroflex r 
as opposed to the Spanish tap [r] and trill [#]. 

: ‘Ade ress to the Modern Language Conference of 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin on July 20, 1957 by Donald D. Walsh; pub- 
lished under the title of “The Textbook: Aid or 
Hindrance to Modern Language Teaching”. in 
The Modern Language Journal, xtm (1958), 
59-64. 
Idem, 62. 

4“Major” in the sense of either greater incidence 
or of a more serious nature. 

5 The sign [:] is used to indicate inordinate 
length of the preceding syllable. 

6 Manv will surely disagree with the classing of 
[x]> [h] as a major consonant error or, for that 
matter, as an error at all. We intend to defend 
our position in a later article. 

7 Cf. the author’s article, “Spanish Pronunciation 
in American Textbooks” in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, xt1 (1957), 227-228. 

8 The first machine may be a record player or 
tape recorder; the second must be a recording 
machine of some kind, preferably a tape recorder. 
® Many manufacturers are now producing binau- 
ral equipment which enables us to accomplish all 
the foregoing on one machine. 


tended for these instrumental phoneticians! 
Assuming that the reader ranks have not 
been appreciably thinned by the departure 
of the specialists, we must further assume 
that a few words of general description and 
explanation of the principles involved are 
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in order. The “sound” spectrograph, like 
the “light” spectroscope, is an instrument 
designed to produce a graphic display of 
an intangible phenomenon. The intangible 
for the spectroscope is, of course, light; 
and the reader will certainly infer that the 
sound spectrograph presents a graphic dis- 
play, or picture, of sound. Learned-jour- 
nalese though it may be, it must be stated 
that it is not within the scope of this article 
to describe in detail the electronics of 
acoustic analysis or to present a full exposi- 
tion of the physical nature of sound. An 
excellent presentation of the theory and 
operation of the sound spectrograph is 
available to readers whose interest in this 
matter is aroused. A technical description of 
the sound spectrograph and several ex- 
amples of speech as well as an unusual as- 
sortment of sounds (baby crying, bird 
songs, gargling, cough, Newfoundland dog, 
frog) are presented in Koenig, Dunn and 
Lacy: “The Sound Spectrograph.”? The 
basic theory of the acoustic analysis of 
speech is well presented in Martin Joos’ 
monograph, Acoustic Phonetics.* A com- 
plete outline of the theory and application 
of visible speech, including a large number 
of illustrations, is to found in Potter, 
Kopp, and Green: Visible Speech.* 


For our present needs, however, we must 
establish only a few elementary character- 
istics of speech sounds. The nature of a 
sound is basically determined by its funda- 
mental and overtone or harmonic structure; 
and forging ahead lest we succumb to the 
temptation to become involved in defini- 
tions at this point, we discover that as the 
net result of the operation, the sound spec- 
trograph produces for every sound an in- 
dividual and unique pictorial form; we 
further observe that if the sound varies. no 
matter how slightly, this variation will be 
reflected in altered pictorial details. This 
observation led some of the early investi- 
gators in this matter to consider the possi- 
bility of “reading” sound-pictures as a sub- 
stitute for hearing. Successful experiments 
in this procedure were conducted by 
Homer Dudley and Otto Gruenz, described 
in an article entitled “Visible Speech 
Translators.”* 


The spectrograms reproduced as illustra- 
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tions have been simplified. The bars, or 
formants, which have a variable width of 
several hundred cycles in the original, have 
been reduced to heavy lines representing 
the center frequency of the bars. This has 
been done by others in order to convention- 
alize the graphic displays; a complete set 
of these conventional soundgraphs for the 
English language is given in Visible 
Speech, p. 60 ff., and also in Part III of the 
same volume (“Applications of Visible 
Speech,” pp. 287-302). Of specific interest 
to language teachers is another section of 
this interesting volume (pp. 346-375) in 
which the spectographic representations of 
a single paragraph in Arabic, Chinese, 
Danich, Enolish, French, Gaelic, German, 
Icelandic, Italian, Norwegian, Ojibway, 
Russian, SPANISH, Swedish, and Yid- 
dish are presented. The text of this para- 
graph is as follows (we give the Spanish 
version); “No hay nada més importante 
que la habilidad que tiene la gente de 
hablarse uno a otro. En el mundo entero 
muchos pueblos hablan muchos idiomas. 
El discurso visible muestra las igualdades 
y diferencias entre los varios idiomas.” 
(Visible Speech, pp. 370-371). 


The reader is now asked to inspect Fig- 
ure 1. This is a pictorial display of the 
spoken vowel sound [a]. It is in fact a slice 
or section of a prolonged [a-a-a]; the section 
was selected in order to eliminate the 
sounds incidental to the vowel itself, pro- 
duced by the process of initiating and 
terminating the sound. The reader may be 
inclined to reflect that Figure 1 is in fact a 
graphic display, but that it is almost ab- 
surdly simple—nothing but a few dark lines 
—and it doesn’t look much like an “a”! The 
heavy lines, as indicated above, represent 
speech formants, and are equivalent to 
concentrations of acoustic power at cer- 
tain frequencies; it is the position of these 
formants on the vertical frequency scale, 
and the spacing or positional relationship 
between formants which combine to char- 
acterize the sound. Observe that there are 
four lines shown; there are other higher 
formants in the sound fal, all falling well 
within the frequency response range of the 
human ear, which would appear if the 
range of the spectrogram were extended 


upward to 8,000 cycles. It is reasonably 
certain that a vocalic speech sound may be 
fully defined by citing frequency and posi- 
tion of the first three formants alone. The 
remaining higher formants are, acoustically 
speaking, window dressing.» We may con- 
sequently make a further simplification in 
our graph of the vowel [a] by eliminating 
the fourth line. With these remarks in 
mind, let us turn our attention to Figure 
2, which displays the picture of a section 
of the prolonged Spanish vowel [e], as in 
the word tema. The positions of the for- 
mants, we see, are radically different from 
those of the [a]. In order to explain this 
difference, and despite our professed reluc- 
tance to refer to theory, a brief statement 
of the acoustic factors affecting speech 
sounds may be helpful, and may indeed 
pass unnoticed if we clothe it in non- 
technical terminology. The human vocal 
cords produce a buzzer-like vibratory sound 
for which the spectrogram would show an 
unbroken succession of vertical lines; in the 
process of reaching and coming forth from 
the mouth (and/or the nose), certain por- 
tions of the sound are reinforced, while 
other portions are muffled or absorbed. The 
degree of reinforcement and the amount of 
absorption are determined by the position 
of the vocal organs during the articulation 
of the sound. The blank spaces in the spec- 
trograms represent sounds absorbed and 
are just as significant as the black markings. 
The reader will recognize this as a devious 
method of stating that the positional rela- 
tionship of the formants of a sound estab- 
lishes its identity. Referring to the bars in 
Figures 1 and 2, we see that the bars not 
only fall at different points on the frequen- 
cy scale (absolute frequency), but that the 
amount of vertical space between bars 1 
and 2 and 2 and 3 differs in each figure 
(positional relationship). 


The sound pictures in Figures 1 and 2 
are not representative of the sounds of 
normal speech; we all know that speech is 
a continuously changing series of sounds, 
and that the “pure” or completely isolated 
vowel sounds are not likely to occur. Sup- 
pose we add a simple consonant to our two 
vowel sounds and inspect the result: Fig- 
ures 3 and 4 now show the syllable [ta] 
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as in tasa and [te] as in tema; observe that 

the three formant bars in each case are 

initiated at the moment the vocal cords 

begin to vibrate for the voiced vocalic ele- 

ment and gradually shift to the Preven: 
e 


corresponding to the vowels [a] and [e]; the 
shift is more obvious and of a different 
type for the [e] than for the [a]. Since 
every formant movement represents a 
change in sound, it is clear that the vowel 
sounds in these simple syllables are not 
“pure,” but are in fact continuously chang- 
ing in quality during the articulation peri- 
od. The consonant “t” represents a method 
of initiating the vowel sound, and affects 
the sound quality of the [a] in a certain 
manner, as shown by the direction of the 
shift of formants; the initial “t” also affects 
the [e], but in a different manner. Final 
consonantal sounds will have this same 
effect: the vowel picture will shift in antici- 
pation of the terminating sound, and the 
shift will vary for any given vowel accord- 
ing to the nature of the consonantal sound. 
The vowel is seen to have its “pure” value 
only for one fractional moment in its con- 
tinuous transition from initial to terminal 
sounds. Experiments have shown that in 
the English word “ten” the consonant “t” 
may be cut from the word by clipping off a 
portion of the tape-recorded word, and the 
“t” proved to be absent (by producing a 
spectrogram of the remainder of the taped 
word); yet the listener will identify the 
word as “ten.” The conclusion, supported 
by acoustical theory but unverified by ex- 
tensive statistical experimentation, is that 
the ear recognizes a “t” tyne “e” sound, and 
the brain supplies the missing letter. The 
brain is definitely known to plav this réle 
of acoustic interpreter, supplying and 
recognizing a missing fundamental musi- 
cal tone, for example, when onlv the har- 
monics of the tone actually reach the ear. 
We may thus “hear” low musical tones 
from a radio which cannot in fact repro- 
duce these tones. This might not seem to 
be a statement of any great significance 
until we reflect upon certain logical con- 
clusions. The “pure” vowels in Spanish 
are, it seems, pure myth! In normal usage 
they are continuously shifting in quality; 
it remains true of course, that the Spanish 
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vowels as perceived by the ear are more 
homogeneous in quality than the sounds 
represented by the vowel-letters in English, 
for which the spectrogram would show the 
traces of vocalic shifts in addition to the 
influence of initial and final consonants. 
If we wish to be as accurate as possible, 
how many vowel sounds are there, for ex- 
ample, for the Spanish vowel e? We have 
as many vowel qualities for e as there are 
initial consonants: “b” type e, a “c” type e, 
a“d” type e, etc. The same reasoning would 
apply to the terminal sounds, so that we 
also have a “b” type e terminating in “b’; 
a “b” type e terminating in “c,” etc. Would 
anyone care to compute the possible varia- 
tions of the vowel e?° 


It is of course impossible for the teacher, 
or the phonetician for that matter, to cope 
with such a profusion of vocalic variations. 
It is also obvious that it is not required, 
since the human ear does not appreciate 
many of the refinements of sound shown 
by the sound spectrograph. This most cer- 
tainly does not mean that the precision 
analysis of speech sounds is not valuable 
and important. The physicist or the doctor 
would be hampered indeed if he devoted 
his attention only to phenomena visible to 
the naked eve: the atom and bacterial life 
would remain as mysterious as they were 
in the days before man found a way to see 
invisible objects. Speech sounds which the 
ear cannot perceive may be of great im- 
portance; it might be of interest to cite 
two scientific projects currently under de- 
velopment which depend in part on the 
acoustic analvsis of speech: the automatic 
digital recognizer (with the trade designa- 
tion of AUDREY), which will make it 
possible for the user to speak the desired 
telephone number instead of dialing (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories); and the mechani- 
cal speech translator, which will translate 
automatically from one language to another, 
or type out speech as it is spoken into a 
micronhone (Georgetown University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology). 


By no means all of the information pre- 
sented by the sound spectrogram is of the 
aurally-imperceptible and, from some points 
some points of view, nonsienificant type. 
Any speech phenomenon will have its vis- 
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ual representation, and among the most 
useful and interesting graphic displays are 
the following: the multiple r, in which the 
number of taps is clearly visible; the aspi- 
rated consonants [k’, g’, p’, t’,], in which it 
is possible to observe and evaluate the de- 
gree of aspiration; the voiced s (as in 
mismo, asno), where the presence and de- 
gree of voicing is measurable; and the [k] 
versus [g], [b] versus [p], and other 
voiced-voiceless pairs. As a_ specific ex- 
ample the reader of Hispania will recall 
that a considerable polemic developed 
around the matter of x as [s] or [ks] in 
such words as explicar, texto.’ One of the 
factors involved in this as well as many 
other similar situations is the inherent sub- 
jectivity of the data-collecting procedure. 
The linguistic phenomenon Cin our case in 
point, the phonetic value of x) must be 
observed in its native habitat: the word 
spoken at normal speed. It is extremely 
difficult under these circumstances to 
positive of the exact nature of the sound 
involved; one either tends to hear what he 
has led himself to expect, or else is forced 
to admit that he cannot state with certainty 
which sound was produced. The matter of 
texto as [teksto] or [testo], to continue 
with our example, is found to be extremely 
simple when the sound spectrograph is al- 
lowed to show us the picture. A tape re- 
cording of the sentence or paragraph in- 
volving the word texto is made, and the 
section of tape containing the word is fed 
to the machine; the result is shown in 
Figures 5 and 6. The sibilant continuant s 
of [testo] and the voiceless occlusive k of 
[teksto] are quite distinct, since an occlu- 
sion represents a break in the breath stream 
and is shown by a blank space in the spec- 
trogram. This blank space (for the k sound 
of [teksto]), and the unbroken articulation 
(for the s of [testo]) occur at point 12 
along the horizontal time scale of Figures 
5 and 6. 


Since we are not purveying the sound 
spectrograph to prospective customers, it 
must be confessed that the device has 
certain limitations.* The phonetic charac- 
teristics of several consonant sounds are not 
displayed in a useful manner in terms of 
the distinctions required for speech analy- 
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sis; the normal speech unit displayed can 
be only a trifle over two ertlas, in dura- 
tion; and, since the personal and unique 
characteristics of each voice become a part 


Figure 6 


of the display, it is difficult to compare the 
utterances of different speakers for some 
sounds.® 


Despite certain admitted limitations of 
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this instrument, the author hopes that he 
has given an adequate indication of the 
important and occasionally indispensable 
services which the sound spectrograph may 
render in the study of speech in general, 
and in the analysis of Spanish pronuncia- 
tion in particular. 


NOTES 


1 Technical Aspects of Visible Speech, in Bell 
Telephone System Technical Publications, Mono- 
graph B-1415, pp. 19-49. Reprinted from the 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
xvit (July 1946), 1-89. 

2 Language, Vol. 24, No. 2 (April-June 1948), 
Supplement. Language Monograph No. 23. 

3R. K. Potter, G. A. Kopp, and Harriet C. 
Green, Visible Speech. New York: Van Nos- 
trand, 1947. 441 pp. 

4In Technical Aspects of Visible Speech. See 
above, Note 1. Pages 62-73. 

5 The reader will find detailed experimental proof 
of this theory in Gordon Peterson’s article, “The 
Phonetic Value of Vowels,” in Language, Vol. 
27, No. 4 COct.-Dec. 1951), 541-543. 

® Assuming the maximum possible syllabic flexi- 
bility, we have (16+16+4162) variations: 288. 

7 See Schultee, F. C. and Lorrine Torrez: “Two 
Rules in Need of Revision” (x before a conso- 
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nant as [s]), Hispania, xxx (1947), 209; Rich- 
ard L. Predmore, “The Pronunciation of x Be- 
fore Another Consonant,” Hispania, xxx1 (1948), 
196-197; Dwight L. Bolinger, “That x Again,” 
Hispania, xxxt (1948), 449-450; R. L. Pred- 
more, “One More Look at the Pronunciation of x 
Before a Consonant,” Hispania, xxxu (1949), 
344-345; and D. Lincoln Canfield, “Sinfonia en 
s menor,” Hispania, xxx1v (1951), 288. 

8 For prices and terms, write to the Kay Electric 
Co., Pine Brook, N.J., manufacturers of precision 
electronic equipment. 

® By means of a rather complicated mathematical 
treatment of the data, it is possible to adjust for 
the personal idiosyncrasies of the spectrogram. 
This permits direct comparison of data collected 
from Sifferent speakers of the same language. The 
method is outlined in the following articles: Gor- 
don E. Peterson, “Vocal Gestures,” in the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories Record (Nov. 1951), 
500-504; by the same author, “The Phonetic 
Value of Vowels,” in Language, Vol. 27, No. 4 
(Oct.-Dec. 1951), 541-553; Gordon E. Peterson 
and Harold L. Barney, “Control Methods Used 
in a Study of the Vowels,” in Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, Vol. 24, No. 2 
(March 1952), 175-184. In a study now in prep- 
aration, the author of this article plans to present 
such a de-personalized analysis of a complete set 
of data in Spanish recorded by Professor Tomas 
Navarro. 


NOTES ON SPANISH ORTHOGRAPHY 


CarMeEto GaARIGLIANO 


University of Detroit 


The article by Bernard Dulsey on “Span- 
ish Orthography (1781-1796)” published 
in the May 1958 issue of Hispania is an 
effort worthy of praise, for it tries to get 
into the dynamics of the Spanish orthogra- 
phic changes by means of the inductive 
and comparative methods. But the conclu- 
sions, because of the limited materials avail- 
able to the author, do not always correspond 
to the linguistic facts, and therefore we 
think we would perform a service to Prof. 
Dulsey and his readers by giving some sup- 
plementary information on this subject. 

First of all, we would like to point out 
that. contrarv to the general impression left 
bv this article, the Spanish Academia had 
taken good care of orthographv since the 
first year of its foundation (1713). As a 
matter of fact, it was impossible to start 
working on the Spanish dictionary without 


first formulating a set of orthographic rules 
to use as an ubi consistam for the spelling 
of that dictionary. Up to 1796 two pre- 
liminary documents and seven editions of 
the Academic manual on orthography had 
already been published separately from 
the grammar. 

On the other hand, we want to give 
credit to Prof. Dulsey for his ascertaining 
the chronology of some orthographic 
changes, such as the disappearance of the 
letter-groups ch, vh, ps, rh, th in Greek- 
derived words. The reason, in a certain 
way, is the one he points out, that their 
elimination “shows a tendency to ignore the 
classical and erudite influence in favor of 
reflecting more faithfully the popular, and 
still current, pronunciation.” Anyway, we 
want to emphasize that it is not an in- 
fluence which comes from without, but one 
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which grows within the Academia itself. 
Initially, the first Academic stand was to 
spell words according to their etymologies: 
“Observar exactamente la Orthographia de 
las Vozes; de suerte que no se obscurezca 
su primitivo origen.”* But when the first 
edition of the Academic orthography was 
published in 1741, the authors started to 
compromise with strict dependence on 
etymology: “El poner la H despues de la R, 
y la T. . . sera erudicion; pero el omitirla 
no sera gran falta de Orthographia” (p. 
167). In the next edition that h was com- 
pletely abolished Cp. 47). In such words as 
psalmo and ptisana it was established that 
the p “se debe omitir en Castellano en las 
voces donde no se proniuncia” (pp. 66-67). 
At the same time, the ch with the k-sound 
was limited, “inclinando el uso 4 nuestros 
proprios caracteres ... escribiendo assi 
mecanica, coro, querubin, quimera, 4 ex- 
cepcion de algunos nombres Hebreos, 6 
Griegos, en que fuera muy notable la nove- 
dad de escribirlos sin h, como Christo, 
Melchisedech” (p. 38). With regard to the 
ph, it was used only in names of persons 
or professions derived from Greek or He- 
brew, such as Pharaon, Joseph, Pharma- 
copea, etc.; but it was completely eliminat- 
ed in the drastic reform of 1815.° 

A questionable point in Prof. Dulsey’s 
article is the one stating that “the entire 
question of the use of graphic accents was 
largely unsettled before 1800.” In reality, 
the Academia had treated with excessive 
detail the problem of accents, and up to 
that date there had already been three 
separate sets of norms dictated by three 
different approaches. The first approach 
prevailed up to 1726, when the first Aca- 
demic dictionary was published. It consisted 
in placing an acute accent on the ultima 
and antepenult. For words stressed on the 
penult, they adopted a variant of the Latin 
trisyllabismum, that is to say: to write an 
acute accent on the penult when only one 
consonant follows, such as caballéro, fa- 
méso, apercebido, and to omit it when two 
or more consonants follow, such as ilustre, 
ensefianza, madrastra, because “no hai 
necessid4d de tal accento, respecto de que 
por su naturaléza es larga la pronuncia- 
cién.”* At the same time, the grave accent 
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was accepted for the vowels a, é, 6, % used 
as parts of speech. 


The second approach was developed be- 
tween 1741 and 1754 with the publication 
of the first and second editions of the Aca- 
demic manual of orthography. The norm 
of writing an accent on the antepenult was 
reconfirmed. With regard to the monosylla- 
bles, they decided to write no accent on 
them, except the mentioned vowels 4, é, 
6, u, whose accent was changed to acute. 
But in the 1754 edition they set the princi- 
ple, still respected, of marking a graphic 
accent on the tonic monosyllable whenever 
there is a distinct logical function: dé verb 
and de preposition, sé verb and se pronoun, 
etc. With regard to the other words, they 
appealed to the criterion of “pronunciacion 
mas comun, y freqiiente,” and as a conse- 
quence an elaborate casuistry was concoct- 
ed. So, words ending in a, e, 0, due to the 
fact that they have their most common and 
frequent stress on the penult, do not need 
a written accent on that syllable; if the 
stress falls on any other syllable, then a 
graphic accent must be marked: halla-alld, 
amo-amo, etc. The opposite happens with 
the words ending in i and u: casi, tribu, 
etc. With regard to words ending in s, at 
first they decided to write no accent on 
the penult: dosis, Funes, crisis, but anis, 
Tomas, etc. Later on, in the 1754 edition, 
a distinction was made between thematic 
s and the plural ending. Plural nouns kept 
the same accent as in the singular, except 
cardcter-caracteres. When the s belonged 
to the singular, only the last syllable was 
considered naturally stressed, and a graphic 
accent was required on the other syllables: 
Tomas, arnes, anis, Portugues, but désis, 
Fiines, etc. For the same reason, proper 
names ending in -ez needed no written ac- 
cent on the penult: Perez, Sanchez. The 
“acentuacion mas comun, y freqiiente” of 
the words ending in consonants falls na- 
turally on the ultima: bondad, mechon, 
etc.; otherwise a written accent is required: 
facil, virgen, etc. The adverbial suffix 
-mente and the verb endings -mos, -is, -n 
do not affect the accent of the primitive 
form: cdndida-mente, amaré-mos, amaré-is, 
amara-n.§ 


The third stage in the history of the 
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Spanish accent starts in 1763 with the 
publication of the third edition of the 
Academic manual on orthography. Then, 
the same criterion which is still valid was 
set; the few differences with the present 
day usage were the lack of accent on inter- 
rogative words and demonstrative pronouns, 
or in the imperfect and conditional end- 
ings, such as convenia or tomaria, “en las 
quales no se acentuar4 la penultima vocal, 
por ser siempre larga y esta clase de voces es 
muy numerosa” (p. 117). Besides, on the 
bisyllables like via, lie, rio, pua, rue, duo 
there was no written accent because of the 
different theory about diphthongs; but they 
accented the corresponding compound 
word desvia, deslie, sonrio, etc. (pp. 
115-117). 


With regard to the circumflex accent, to 
which reference is made in Prof. Dulsey’s 
article, it is important to point out that the 
Academia rejected it from the very begin- 
ning, since “no hemos menestér en Espafia 
el accento circunflexo para cosa alguna.”® 
But in 1741 they decided to use it not as a 
distinctive accent, but only as a diacritic 
sign after ch and x with the respective 
sounds of k and cs: “Quando la Ch se 
hubiera de pronunciar como K (dexando 
su peculiar sonido) se pondra sobre la vocal 
siguiente la nota, que los Latinos llaman 
circunflexo, y nuestros Impresores capucha 
en esta forma chdridad, chéro. La misma 
nota, 6 capucha, se pondra sobre la vocal, 
4 que hiriesse suave, 6 sin la pronunciacion 
gutural la x, como en exdmen, eximio, 
exéquias, exdrcismo” (p. 259). It was omit- 
ted when the vowel had a written accent 
or a consonant followed either sound: 
hexametro, chimica, Christo, extraordinario. 
The circumflex diacritic was discontinued 
in the fourth edition of the Academic dic- 
tionary, and its abolition was decreed off- 
cially in 1815 with the eighth edition of 
the often mentioned Ortografia. Therefore, 
from a strictly chronological point of view, 
one can invalidate Prof. Dulsey’s claim by 
which he thinks that he catches the Acade- 
mia red-handed: “We therefore have good 
reasons to challenge the statement of the 
Academia grammar of 1913 which claims 
that the circumflex was used to indicate 
when ch had ‘el sonido de K . . . en el 
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siglo anterior.” Anyway, that was a piece 
of information dragged _ stereotypically 
since the 1880 edition of the Academic 
grammar, which was removed in the last 
edition of 1931. 


Passing to another point, it is possible 
that Prof. Dulsey is right when he says 
that “there was still some confusion about 
the g and j before the vowels e and i.” But 
from the theoretical point of view the aspi- 
rate Spanish sound had evolved through 
two definite sets of Academic rules: (a) 
at first, the syllables ge and gi were pre- 
scribed when they appeared in the etymolo- 
gical roots (cf. geometria, from the Greek 
gesmetria; generacion, from the Latin 
generatio; gigote, from the French gigot), 
or when they derived from the Latin pho- 
nema hie (cf. gerachia, from the Latin 
hierarchia). On the other hand, the j was 
used in words derived from Arabic Gerefe, 
jinete) or when there was i or | in the 
original etymologies: justicia, from the 
Latin iustita; mujer, from the Latin mulier, 
etc. The x had the same aspirate sound 
when it derived from the Latin s or x, 
such as dexar from deserere, inxerir from 
inserere, caxa from cassa, etc.’ Cb) Starting 
from 1754, they established that ge and gi 
had to be used (cf. muger, magestad, pa- 
sage, etc.), with the exception of a few 
words “que segun el uso constante y origen 
acostumbran escribirse con J, como Jesus, 
Jerusalen, Jeremias” (2nd ed., p. 43). The 
x kept the same sound as above (dexar, 
inxerir) and at the end of words (relox, 
carcax.) The further simplification was 
sanctioned in the eighth edition of 1815. 


Finally, we want to skip other minor 
points and indicate the usage of the y in 
words such as “ayre systema” men- 
tioned by Prof. Dulsey. May we emphasize 
that the two cases are different and distinct. 
In case of diphthongs, the usage of y in 
words like ayre, reynan, oygo, and similar 
ones lasted until 1815. Then the Acade- 
mia reserved for the y “el uso de comnso- 
nante, llamandola asi, y a la i latina el de 
vocal” (8th ed., p. xiv et passim). With 
regard to the y in the word systema, where 
it has an etymological origin, it was abol- 
ished long before, due to the fact that the 
etymological y “no ha prevalecido con el 
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tiempo: de forma que raro es el que escriba 
hoy Gerénymo, pyra, lyra. . . . [La Aca- 
demia} escusa del todo la Y Griega en las 
voces que la tienen en su origen” (2nd ed., 
p- 49). 

In conclusion, we want to recommend 
again Prof. Dulsey’s historical approach in 
dealing with orthographic changes: we 
should really like to see an extensive study 
made of such a broad field. Our notes are 
just complementary to some of his state- 
ments, both to avoid doubts and to show 
the continuous changes adopted by the 
Academia through the 18th century up to 
the 1815 reform, when the spelling crys- 
tallized in a form very close to the modern 
one. At the same time we wish to give 
credit to the Academia for its beneficial 
labor which promoted gradually the evolu- 
tion from a strict etymological spelling to 
a more flexible one, conforming to the 
principle of pronunciation, except in some 
doubtful cases where the constant usage 
and etymological origin are employed as 
concomitant guides. Since 1815 hae have 
been only minor orthographic changes; but 
the trend still goes on. The Spanish Acade- 
mia is engaged in a kind of progressive re- 
form with regard to spelling, and the latest 
efforts to discipline that matter were the 
Nuevas Normas, to which Jerémino Mallo 
devoted a lengthy article in the August 
1953 issue of our journal. Anyway, that is 
not a definite step, for language is an 
evolving organism, and new problems ap- 
pear continuously. Hispania, the tribune 
of Spanish teachers, may contribute also in 
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this field, since the Academia will consider, 
although not necessarily accept, all sugges- 
tions on orthographic changes. 


NOTES 


1 The first Academic document on orthography 
was the Planta, y méthodo, qve, por determina- 
cion de la Academia Espatiola, deben observar 
los Académicos en la composicion del nuevo 
Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana a fin de 
consegvir su mayor vniformidad, reproduced by 
the Conde de la Vifiaza in Biblioteca Historica 
de la Filologia Castellana (Madrid, 1893), pp. 
749-753, which we have used as a source. The 
second document was the Discurso Proemial de la 
Orthographia Castellana, which is a part of the 
Introduction to the well-known Diccionario de 
Autoridades (Madrid, 1726). During the 18th 
century the Academia published the following 
seven editions of its manual on orthography: 
1. Orthographia Espaiiola (Madrid, 1741); 2. 
Ortografia de la Lengua Castellana (Madrid, 
1754); 3. id. (Madrid, 1763); 4. id. (Madrid, 
1770); 5. id. (Madrid, 1774); 6. id. (Madrid, 


1779); 7. id. (Madrid, 1792). The quoted matter 
from the above editions of the Academic manual 
will be indicated with parenthetical reference. 

Planta, y méthodo etc., ed. cit., 


p. 4 

*R. Academia, Ortografia de la Lengua Caste- 
llana (Madrid, 1815), p. xi. 

+R. Academia, Diccionario de Autoridades (Ma- 
drid, 1726), vol. I, p. cxiv. 

®>R. Academia, Orthographia, 1st ed., pp. 248- 
249, and 2nd. ed., p. 113. 

®R. Academia, Planta, y méthodo, etc., ed. cit., 
p- 751. The same point is stressed in the men- 
tioned Introduction of the first Academic dic- 
tionary: “En la Léngua Castellana el circunflexo 
. . . no tiene uso alguno, y si tal vez se halla 
usado por algun Autor, es sin necessidd4d, porque 
no sabémos ya el tono que los Romanos usaban y 
explicaban con este accento” (p. Lx1v). 

7R. Academia, Discurso Proemial de Ortho- 
graphia Castellana, ed. cit., p. Lxx1v. 


HISPANIC LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION 
IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


Norman P. Sacks 
Oberlin College 


The recent growth of the paperback 
book industry has been so rapid and ex- 
tensive that it is possible for the English- 
speaking student to gain a wide —— 
with Hispanic culture (primarily Spanis 
literature) through inexpensive and good 
translations together with some historical 


and critical studies written in English. 
Spanish teachers who now offer or plan to 
offer courses in English translation are for- 
tunate in that the material presently avail- 
able in paperbacks is representative of the 
various literary genres: epic and lyric poet- 
ry, the novel and the short story, the drama 
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and the essay. The realistic tradition of 
Spain may be traced from the twelfth cen- 
tury epic Poem of the Cid to the twentieth 
century novel by Cela, The Hive. Works 
representing many characteristic Spanish 
literary contributions may be studied (e.g., 
the realistic novel, lyric poetry, the Golden 
Age drama, the ballad, mystic literature, 
the Moorish novei, the picaresque novel). 
Among important ard widely-known works 
available are: Don Uuixote, The Celestina, 
The Poem as Cid, Lazarillo de Tormes, 
Tirso’s Trickster of Seville, Lope’s Fuente 
Ovejuna, Calderon’s Life is a dream, Alar- 
con’s Three-Cornered hat, Unamuno’s 
Tragic sense of life in men and peoples, 
and Garcia Lorca’s Blood wedding. 

The list of works given here may be of 
interest not only to those offering courses 
in Spanish literature in translation (Cor 
Hispanic literature, if one wishes to include 
Portuguese, Brazilian, and Spanish Ameri- 
can works), but it may also be helpful to 
Spanish teachers who take part in compara- 
tive literature or Great Books courses. Some 
of the books contain useful introductions 
emphasizing the relationship of the work 
in question to other literatures (e.g., Angel 
Flores’ introduction to Masterpieces of the 
Spanish Golden Age.) or perceptive stud- 
ies of the authors in question (e.g., Angel 
del Rio’s introductions to Unamuno’s Three 
exemplary novels and Garcia Lorca’s Poet 
in New York). The list given here aims to 
be reasonably complete, but as titles are 
being added with increasing frequency, the 
list will probably require revision by the 
time of its publication. Interested readers 
should chec tiodically the catalogs of 
paperback Sake published by such firms 
as R. R. Bowker (62 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N.Y.), and, of course, the 
“Hispanic World” and review department 
of Hispania. 


I. Spanish Literary Works in English 
Translation in Paperback 
1. The Poem of the Cid (trans. by Les- 
ley Simpson. Univ. of Calif. Press) 
2. Little Sermons on Sin (i.e., the Cor- 
bacho of the Arcipreste de Talavera. 


Trans. by Lesley Simpson. Univ. of 
Calif. Press) 


Hispania 


> 


ll. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23 


. The Celestina (trans. by Lesley Simp- 


son. Univ. of Calif. Press) 


. Celestina (trans. by Mack H. Single- 


ton. Univ. of Wisconsin Press) 


. Don Quixote (trans. by J. M. Cohen. 


Penguin) 


. Don Quixote (trans. by Samuel Put- 


nam. Portable Viking series. Somewhat 
abridged, this volume also includes two 
exemplary novels and Cervantes’ fare- 
well to life) 


. Don Quixote (Motteux trans. Modern 


Library College edition) 


. Don Quixote (Jarvis trans. Ed. by 


Lester Crocker. Pocket Library. 
Abridged) 


. Don Quixote CStarkie trans. New 


10. 


American Library. Abridged) 
Masterpieces of the Spanish Golden 
Age (Includes: Abencerraje; Lazarillo 
de Tormes; Life and Adventures of 
Don Pablos the Sharper by Quevedo; 
Fuenteovejuna by Lope de Vega; The 
Trickster of Seville by Tirso de Molina; 
The Great Theater of the World by 
Calderén. Pub. by Rinehart & Co.) 
Life of Saint Teresa (trans. by J. M. 
Cohen. Penguin) 

St. John of the Cross, Dark Night of 
the Soul (trans. by E. A. Peers. 
Image) 

St. John of the Cross, Ascent of Mount 
Carmel (trans. by E. A. Peers. Image) 
The Poems of St. John of the Cross 
(trans. by John Nims. Grove) 

Life and Time of Lazarillo de Tormes 
(Barron’s Educational Series) 

Life of Lazarillo de Tormes (Library 
of Liberal Arts) 

Calderén, Life is a dream (Barron’s 
Educational Series) 

Calderén, The Mayor of Zalamea 
(Barron’s Educational Series) 
Alarcén, The Three-Cornered Hat 
(Barron’s Educational Series) 
Alarcén, The Miller and the Mayor's 
Wife (Avon) 

Pérez Galdés, Dofia Perfecta (Barron’s 
Educational Series) 
Unamuno,_ Tragic 


of Life 


sense 


(Crawford Flitch trans. Intro. by Ma- 
dariaga. Dover) 


Unamuno, Three exemplary novels 
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(Angel Flores trans. Intro. by Angel 
del Rio. Grove Press) 

. Unamuno, Abel Sanchez and other 
stories (Trans. and Intro. by Anthon 
Kerrigan. “Other stories” are The mad- 
ness of Doctor Montarco and Saint 
Emmanuel the Good, Martyr. Gateway 
Editions) 

. Ortega y Gasset, The dehumanization 
of art and other writings on art and 
culture (“Other writings” are: Notes 
on the novel; On point of view in the 
arts; In search of Goethe from within; 
The self and the other. Doubleday 
Anchor Books) 

. Ortega y Gasset, The revolt of the 
masses (New American Library) 

. The selected writings of Juan Ramon 
Jiménez (trans. by H. R. Hays and 
edited with a preface by Eugenio 
Florit. Grove Press) 

. Garcia Lorca, Poet in New York (trans. 
by Ben Belitt with an introduction by 
Angel del Ric. Grove Press) 

. Garcia Lorca, Three tragedies (includes 
Blood wedding; Yerma; Bernarda Alba. 
Trans. by Graham-Lujan and O’Con- 
nell with introduction by Francisco 
Garcia Lorca. New Directions) 

. Cela, The hive (trans. by J. M. Cohen 
with introduction by Arturo Barea. 
New American Library) 

. Penguin Book of Spanish Verse Corigi- 
nal poems with prose translation by J. 
M. Cohen. Penguin) 

. Eleanor Turnbull, Ten centuries of 
Spanish poetry (original poems with 
English verse translations facing. Grove 
Press) 

. Spanish stories and tales (trans. by 
Harriet de Onis. Pocket Library) 

. Fernandez Flores, Lola (trans. by Bar- 
bara Probst. New American Library) 


II. Paperbacks Dealing with Spanish 
Literature and Culture 


. Adams, A Brief Survey of Spanish Lit- 
erature (Littlefield, Adams) 

. Brenan, The literature of the Spanish 
people (Meridian) 

. Brenan, Face of Spain (Grove Press) 
. Brenan, South from Granada (Grove 
Press) 


. Barea, Lorca: The poet and his people 


(Grove Press) 


. Campbell, Lorca (Yale Univ. Press) 
. Auclair, Teresa of Avila (Image) 

. Goya, The disasters of war (Anchor) 
. Picasso, Guernica (George Witten- 


born) 


. Paperback Translations of Spanish 


American, Portuguese, and 
Brazilian Literary Works 


. Azuela, Two novels of Mexico Cin- 


cludes The bosses and The flies. Trans. 


by Lesley Simpson. Univ. of Calif. 
Press) 


2. Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Discovery and 


conquest of Mexico (Grove Press) 


. Giiiraldes, Don Segundo Sombra (trans. 


by Harriet de Onis. Penguin) 


. Juan Rulfo, Pedro Pdaramo (Grove 


Press) 


. Camoes, Lusiads (prose trans. by At- 


kinson. Penguin) 


. Ega de Queiroz, Cousin Bazilio (Noon- 


day Press) 


. Ega de Queiroz, The relic (Noonday 


Press) 


. Machado da Assis, Dom Casmurro 


(Noonday Press) 


. Machado da Assis, Epitaph of a small 


winner (Noonday Press) 


. Euclides da Cunha, Rebellion in the 


backlands (Putnam trans. of Os ser- 
toes. Univ. of Chicago Press) 


. Evergreen Review, No. 7 (an antholo- 


ey of Mexican literature) 

ew World Writing No. 14 (contains 
a section of selections of Latin Ameri- 
can writing) 


. Carpentier, Manhunt (in Noonday No. 


2. trans. by Harriet de Onis. Noon- 
day Press) 


. Spota, The Wounds of Hunger (trans. 


by Barnaby Conrad. New American 
Library) 


IV. Paperbacks Dealing with Latin 


American Literature and 
Civilization 


1. Torres-Rioseco, The epic of Latin 


American literature CUniv. of Calif. 
Press) 


24 6 
7 
8 
9 
#3 
2 
27 
3 
2 | | 
5 
2 
3( 
3 10 
3 1] 
12. 
3 
13 
3 
l 
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. Collier, Indians of the Americas (New 
American Library) 

. Keen, Readings in Latin American 
ilization (Houghton Mifflin) 

. Flornoy, The world of the Inca 
(Doubleday Anchor) 

. Von Hagen, Realm of the Incas (New 
American Library) 

. Mason, The ancient civilizations of 
Peru (Pelican) 

. Vaillant, The Aztecs of Mexico (Peli- 


can) 


8. Von Hagen, The Aztec: man and tribe 
(New American Library) 
Civilization (Houghton Mifflin) 


9. Hanke, Latin America: Continent in 
Ferment (Anvil) 


10. Simpson, Many Mexicos (Univ. of 
Calif. Press) 


11. Bandeira, Brief History of Brazilian 
Literature (trans. by Ralph E. Dim- 
mick. Pan American Union) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


JOSE VASCONCELOS (1881-1959) 


The death of José Vasconcelos on June 
30, 1959, marks the close of a career noted 
for its contradiction and color even in Mexi- 
co, a land abundantly blessed with these 
traits. 

History has recorded many a remarkable 
volte-face, but perhaps none which affected 
so many different kinds of people in twen- 
tieth-century Latin America as that per- 
formed by Vasconcelos in the early thirties. 

Before that time, as author of La raza 
césmica, he gave many young intellectuals, 
made uneasy by Rodd, a sense of confi- 
dence by affirming the mixed blood of 
Latin America as the stock of a great future 
race. As minister of education, nurtured 
by the idealism of the Ateneo de la Juven- 
tud, he set a nation, numb from a decade 
of unrestricted violence, about the task of 
educating the raza cdésmica. The fact that 
Mexico's budget for education is still larger 
than her military expenditure is due princi- 
pally to Vasconcelos, who made the country 
education-conscious. Also, as minister of 
education, he gave the raza cdésmica a 
chance to express itself when he turned 
over, metaphorically, the walls of Mexico 
to Diego Rivera. As head of the National 
University, he left this inspiring, albeit 
somewhat enigmatic motto: “Por mi raza 
hablara el espiritu.” These are the deeds 
that earned Vasconcelos the title of Maes- 
tro de la Juventud and the profound respect 
of more than half of the western hemisphere. 

Daniel Cosio Villegas wrote in Extremos 


de América that it was too bad Vascon- 
celos’ life could not have ended. there. 
These may be unkind words, especially 
now, but there is a ring of truth to them. 
For the maestro spent the remainder of his 
life repudiating the deeds which had given 
him fame, affection, and admiration. He 
spurned La raza césmica as a “librecillo de 
error.” He dismissed Diego Rivera, Siquie- 
ros, and Orozco as Communist dupes. (In 
retrospect, his ideological quarrels with the 
Big Three of Mexican painting seem to 
have been partly iustifiable. The reaction 
against official Indian painting in Mexico 
is now widespread. The domination of 
these three artists in the end proved stifling.) 

At about this same time, he returned 
whole-heartedly to the Church, and the 
volte-face was complete. He now worried 
privately about the harm the Americans 
and Jews were doing to Mexico. He fav- 
ored the cause of Franco, and, what is more 
important in Mexico, become a strong sup- 
porter of Cortés. Interpretation of Mexican 
history is often made along pro-Spanish or 
pro-Indian lines. Officially, Mexico does 
not recognize much value in Spain’s con- 
tribution to her heritage. Vasconcelos in his 
Breve historia de México (which one wag 
remarked was “ni breve, ni historia, ni de 
México”) hailed Cortés as the bearer of 
civilization to Mexico, and denounced the 
heritage of Huichilobos as a weight which 
kept Mexico constantly on her knees. The 
truth, of course, lies somewhere in between, 
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but this theory was an explicit negation 
of his earlier indigenismo. In the same 
book, he branded Juarez and la reforma as 
a wholesale delivery of Mexico into the 
hands of Masonry. 

He will also be remembered as a fine 
stylist. His four-volume autobiography, of 
which Ulises criollo is the first and the 
best, offers enviable examples of Spanish 
prose. It is also a frank statement about the 
author's personal life and a valuable rec- 
ord of his connection with the Mexican 
revolution. The final volume, La _flama, 
will appear posthumously. 

As a philosopher, he was known in the 
United States and Europe. Had he lived, 
he would have attended the International 
Congress of Philosophy in India, for he had 
recently been designated president of that 
group. His interest in philosophy goes back 
to those days in the first pad of the 
present century when he met with Antonio 
Caso, Alfonso Reyes, and Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia (what a remarkable group the 
Ateneo really was!) to discuss Plato and 
Bergson. 

The record of this brilliant and contra- 
dictory man will now gone into ex- 
tensively—both superficially and thoroughly 
—as is the wont in Hispanic culture when 
one of the great flames is extinguished. 
Some people will see in his life no contra- 
diction at all, merely the subjective truth 
of an impulsive individual. No one can 
doubt his high moral stature. His abhor- 
rence of violence in an age of great and 
seemingly useless bloodshed was genuine. 
Many times he was on the point of re- 
signing as Obregén’s minister in protest 
against some method of repression em- 
ployed by one of his colleagues. In the 
end, he finally did. 

Officially, all Mexico mourned his pass- 
ing: “México consternado por Vasconce- 
los,” proclaimed the banner headline of 
Excélsior. In recent years, he had firmly 
maintained the ideological position assumed 
after his defeat for the presidency by Calles 
in 1929, had often appeared on TV, where 
he was known for his individual reaction, 
and came faithfully to his desk at the 
Biblioteca, where he was often available to 
visiting North Americans, whom he always 
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treated with the utmost courtesy, despite 
his distrust of their country as a whole. 
Against the advice of his doctors a week 
betore he died, he attended the funeral of 
philosopher Samuel Ramos (b. 1897), 
whose death on June 20 really created un 
mes infausto para la cultura mexicana. 


Even in death his rugged nature asserted 
itself. The newspapers carried a copy of a 
letter written to his son-in-law, leaving ex- 
plicit instructions about his remains. He 
carried his sense of outraged justice with 
him to the grave. The letter, as it appeared 
in Novedades, July 1, 1959, is worth 
quoting: 

“Muy querido Herminio: 

“Le confirmo nuestra conversacion re- 
ciente. Los mesés de enero y febrero resul- 
taron fieles a su fama en el sentido de que 
esta vez consumaron un positivo desvieja- 
dero. En los ultimos meses tres miembros 
de El Colegio Nacional han fallecido y los 
tres fueron a dar al Panteén de los Hombres 
llustres. No censuro Ja intencién de rendir 
honores maximos a los héroes del pensa- 
miento, pero en vista de que se esta ha- 
ciendo usual llevar a una misma rotunda a 
personas de tendencias muy diversas y por 
si ocurriese a alguien gestionar para mi, 
como miembro de E] Colegio Nacional, una 
honra parecida, le ruego que haga publico 
mi mas violento repudio. 

En primer lugar, como usted sabe y lo 
he repetido a varios amigos, nunca he 
querido aceptar honores de caracter un poco 
ruidoso, porque considero que la ciuda- 
dania de nuestro pais no tiene derecho a 
honrarme como escritor mientras no me 
reconozca como politico. Ni siquiera ban- 
quetes de orden amistoso he aceptado, 
porque esta pendiente un acto de justicia 
con los que murieron en la campaiia elec- 
toral del 29 y con todos los otros. La con- 
ciencia nacional sabe o debiera saber, que 
ganamos las elecciones de 1929, y mientras 
esto no se reconozca publicamente y quizas 
oficialmente, no podria yo aceptar ningun 
honor sin sentir que traicionaba la verdad 
y la justicia. . . . En consecuencia, si mi 
pais no se decide a honrarme debidamente 
como politico, por temor a reconocer la ver- 
dad, prefiero que no se ocupe de mi en 
ninguna otra forma. 


i 
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“Ademas un entierro en la Rotunda seria 
ara mi casi una injuria. En aquel lugar se 
Pallan, entre otros, los restos de cierto 
aviador que debe su gloria oficial a las 
persecuciones que consumé con mis amigos 
del vasconcelismo. Y, por otra parte, el 
autor de la Breve historia de México nada 
tiene que hacer en un cementerio dedicado 
en especial a los héroes de la reforma ma- 
sénica del juarismo. 

“Un entierro completamente humilde en 
cualquier cementerio de aldea y acaso des- 
pués el depdsito en alguna capilla catélica 
modesta, es todo lo que pido a ustedes mis 
familiares . . . (Firmado: José Vascon- 
celos).” 

The Sunday after his death, Novedades 
carried a long interview by Emmanuel Car- 
ballo, reportedly granted two weeks before. 
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It is overflowing with the special sal amar- 
ga de Vasconcelos: “Lo que hasta hoy 
hemos hecho, mds me causa ndusea que 
admiracion.” “—:Qué opina, en las actuales 
circunstancias, del pueblo mexicano? —Es 
un pueblo formado por una inmensa 
mayoria de cobardes.” “Yo me considero un 
subfilésofo, porque soy mexicano. Y no 
presumo ser mas que mis compatriotas.” 

The intransigency of Vasconcelos was 
both his strength and his weakness. Now 
that he has dictated the resting place for 
his mortal remains and deprecated his 
country for the last time, he enters the 
realm of ideas, where everyone can make 
of him what they will. One may be sure 
that Penelope will weave the thread again 
and again for this Ulises criollo. 


Pomona College Howarp T. Younc 


POETRY AND UTILITY IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Now that language teaching has entered 
a period of laboratory workshops, govern- 
ment grants, and oral-aural —— es, it 


may be well to stop and ask what bearing 
these things have on teaching in the uni- 
versity. I should like to begin by saying 
that the oral-aural approach, on which lab- 
oratories and grants are founded, is not 
new, for to judge by their writings it was 
known to Montaigne and St. Jerome. Con- 
sequently, the fascination of novelty should 
not be permitted to prejudice the question 
I have raised. 

It seems to me that the teaching of lan- 
guages must be directed to the end of the 
university, which is to educate the students 
to go beyond the particular evidence of the 
senses. By this reasoning, the purpose of 
studying Spanish is the same as the pur- 
pose of studying philosophy, history, theolo- 
gy and art: Cervantes should help his read- 
ers distinguish what is superficial from 
what is profound, he should not be made, 
except incidentally, to prepare them for 
careers in Spanish America. This is another 
way of saying that utility is the specific 
goal of neither Spanish nor the university 
although it is an admirable travelling com- 
panion for poetry; which surely explains 
the modern preference for Spanish, French 


and German to Greek and Latin. Modern 
languages are better than those ancient 
disciplines because they kill two birds with 
one stone. To this modern bias I will not 
object, in this letter. 

i do object, however, to the implication 
of many who favor laboratories and oral- 
aural approaches that poetry and _ utility 
are indistinguishable, or worse, that the 
latter is the more desirable of the two. This, 
in the university at least, is a perversion; 
nevertheless, the opinion is commonly 
heard that if (eg.) Unamuno for his 
thought or the Cid for its style are too 
difficult to teach in pure spoken Spanish, 
then they should be abandoned for lesser 
authors or texts, even textbooks, if these 
permit a conversation in unbroken idiom. 
This means that a greater premium is 
placed on expression than on thought, but 
since expression depends upon thought for 
its Fullness it follows that such an emphasis 
will cause expression itself to suffer. More 
simply: if the oral-aural approaches place 
language as a tool above the substance of 
literature, they will inevitably produce stu- 
dents who are merely glib in two languages. 
At that rate, it would be better to stick to 
one. 

I do not propose that the aural method, 
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the laboratories and the government grants 
C!) be abandoned. Nor do I suggest that 
Cervantes in English is preferable to Cer- 
vantes in Spanish. What I propose is that 
when a fine point—the yelmo de Mam- 


brino, original sin in Calderén, the ontolo- 
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gy of Unamuno—comes up that cannot be 
explained in Spanish, that language should 
be replaced by English for the sake of 


inspiring another human soul. 


Rutgers Univ. Gerarp Cox FLYNN 


THE YEAR 2440 


While working in the Archivo General 
de Indias in Seville in February, 1959, I 
came across an entry in an index of royal 
dispatches which referred, somewhat cryp- 
tically, to a Royal Cédula which prohibited 
the entry into New Spain of a book en- 
titled dos mil quatrocientos y 
cuarenta (Audiencia de México, Legajo 
1276. The index is dated August 27, 1778). 

Several months later, in the Archivo 
General de la Nacién in Mexico City, I 
found the Royal Cédula referred to (In- 
quisicié6n, Tomo 1170, fojas 169-171). It 
says, 


El Rey. Por quanto habiendo Ilegado 4 enten- 
der por muy seguros, é indubitables informes, que 
ha empezado 4 introducirse en mis Reales Do- 
minios un Libro en octavo mayor, escrito en 

nmgua Francesa, intitulado Afio dos mil quatro- 
cientos y cuarenta, con la data de su impresion 
en Londres, afio de mil setecientos y setenta y 
seis, sin nombre de Autor, ni de Impresor; y que 
no solo se combate en éI la Religién Catholica, y 
lo mas sagrado de ella, sino que tambien se tira 
a destruir el orden del buen Gobierno, le autori- 
dad de los Magistrados, y los derechos de la So- 
beranfa, promoviendo la libertad, é independencia 
de los Subditos 4 sus Monarcas, y Sefiores legiti- 
mos: hé resuelto, que ademas de prohibirse por el 
Santo Oficio este perverso Libro, se quemen 


publicamente por mano del Verdugo todos los 
exemplares que se encuentren: Que se tenga en 
todos los Puertos, y confines de mis Dominios el 
mayor cuidado de que no entre exemplar alguno 
de una Obra tan perniciosa, imponiendo las ma- 
yores penas [6 years and 1,000 pesos or 10 years] 
a los contraventores; y que se tomen todas quantas 

rovidencias dicten la prudencia, y las reglas del 
os Gobierno, para preservar a mis Catholicos 
Estados de una peste, que si no se ataja con tiem- 
po puede acarrear los mas lamentables perjuicios: 
. . . Fecha en Madrid 4 veinte de Abril de mil 
setecientos y setenta y ocho. Yo El] Rey [Rubric] 


No copy of the forbidden book was in- 
cluded in the documentation connected 
with the case (although such enclosure 
was frequently the practice), and the work 
is unknown to me. One is naturally curious 
about this anonymous predecessor of George 
Orwell, and how he envisioned the society 
of a time nearly seven centuries in the 
future. 

Perhaps some bibliophile or student of 
literature is acquainted with the work and 
would be interested to know of its recep- 
tion by the Spanish court of Charles III. 


Bernarp E. Boss 
State College of Washington 
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PROGRAM OF THE 1959 ANNUAL MEETING 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., December 28-30 


General Program Chairman: Frank Naccarato 
Morton Junior College 
Cicero, 


Monday, December 28 


4:15- 5:30 pm. SNHS Officers. 
7:00 - 12:00 p.m. Executive Council. 


Tuesday, December 29 


8:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. Registration. 
9:00 - 10:30 am. SNHS Meeting. 
11:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. Language Session, Chairman: Norman Sacks, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
1. “Practical Phonological Orientation for Effective Spoken 
Spanish,” Richard Beym, Foreign Service Institute. 
2. “El diccionario histérico de la lengua espaola,” 
Carmelo Garigliano, Univ. of Detroit. 
3. “Teaching of Spanish as a Foreign Language in the 
Seventeenth Century,” Vladimir Honsa, Univ. of 
Southern California. 
. “Castellano limefio: la pronunciacién del espafol en la 
Ciudad de los Reyes.” D. Lincoln Canfield, Univ. of 
Rochester. . 
General FL Meeting (with MLA). 
Toint AAT Social Hour. 
Business Meeting. 
Executive Council. 


Wednesday, December 30 


8:00 - 10:15 a.m. Chapter Breakfast. 
9:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. Registration. 
10:30 a.m. - 12 m. Literature Session, Chairman: |. H. Parker, 
Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
1. “Espafia en la obra literaria de Alfonso Reves.” 
Terénimo Mallo, Univ. of Nebraska. 
2. “Ramalho Ortigio, Snokesman of the Generation of 1870,” 
Walter J. Schnerr, Brown Univ. 
3. “Narrative Art in La Florida del Inca,” 
Donald G. Castanien, Northwestern Univ. 
4. “Gironella and Pasternak on Revolution,” 
Edmund S. Urbanski, Tohn Carroll Univ. 
Luncheon. 
Elementarv—H S. Session, Chairman: Mrs. Angel del Barrio. 
Roval Oak, Michigan. 
1. “Tesoros escondidos.” Mary Margaret Case, 


Studio Teacher of Spanish, W.T.V.S., Detroit, Michigan. 
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2. “The Foreign Language Laboratory in Secondary Schools,” 
Harley D. Oberhelman, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

3. “Does Teaching Spanish by the Audio-lingual Approach 
Prepare Students for Reading and Writing?,” 

Eugene Savaiano, Univ. of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 

4. “National Defense Modern Language Institutes,” William 
E. Bull, Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Members of the Association have sub- 
mitted to the Secretary-Treasurer for con- 
sideration at the Business Meeting on De- 
cember 29, 1959, a revised Constitution. 
For some background on the subject, see 
The President's Corner in this issue. 

The proposed revision has two kinds of 
changes: 1) stylistic changes (for clarity or 
conciseness), which do not alter meaning; 


2) substantive changes, which remove, 
alter, or add meaningful provisions. The 
substantive changes are indicated as fol- 
lows: words to be deleted are enclosed in 
brackets: words to be changed or added are 
in italics. The title of any article or section 
that contains a substantive change has also 
been italicized. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Article I. Name 
The name of this Association is The 
smerican Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese. 


Article II. Purpose 


Its purpose is to advance the study of 
the Hispanic languages and_ literatures 
(Spanish, Spanish-American, Portuguese, 
and Brazilian) through the promotion of 
friendly relations among its members, 
rere the publication of articles and the 
results of investigation by members [or 
others], through the presentation and dis- 
cussion of papers at Annual Meetings, and 
through such other means as may tend to 
promote a sympathetic knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the Hispanic languages and 
literatures. 


Article III. Membership 


Section 1. There are four classes of 
membership: active, student, honorary, and 
emeritus. 

Section 2. Active membership is open 


to all teachers of the Hispanic languages 
and literatures and to all others interested 
in Hispanic culture. 

Section 3. Student membership is open, 
for a maximum period of three years, to 
undergraduate and graduate students. Stu- 
dent members enjoy all privileges except 
the right to vote. 

Section 4. Distinguished foreign His- 
panists residing outside the United States 
and Canada, to a number not to exceed 
forty, may be elected to honorary member- 
ship. A standing committee of ten pre- 
sents to the Executive Council the names 
and qualifications of persons for honorary 
membership. These names are presented 
for final action to the members attending 
the Annual Business Meeting. 

Section 5. The Executive Council is au- 
thorized to elect to emeritus membership 
any retired teacher of Spanish or Portu- 
guese [of long standing as a member of the 
Association] who has paid dues for twenty 
years or more. 

Section 6. Honorary and emeritus mem- 
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bers receive certificates of election, signed 
by the President and the Secretary-Treas- 
urer. They receive Hispania gratis and they 
enjoy all privileges except the right to vote. 
Article IV. Officers and Executive Council 

Section 1. The Officers of the Association 
are a President, three Vice Presidents, a 
Secretary-Treasurer, and the Editor of 
Hispania. Each year a Third Vice Presi- 
dent is elected. He advances after one year 
to Second Vice President, and after two 
vears to First Vice President. The Execu- 
tive Council consists of the above officers, 
the three most recent past presidents, and 
six other members, of whom two are elected 
each year. 

Section 2. The term of office is one year 
for the President and three years for all 
other members of the Executive Council. 
All terms begin January 1. Each retiring 
President serves as a member of the Execu- 
tive Council for three years. 

Section 3. There is a Nominating Com- 
mittee of six members (not officers of the 
Association), who serve for three years. 
The President appoints the two new mem- 


bers, and he appoints, as Chairman, one 
of the continuing members of the Com- 
mittee. After obtaining the consent of the 


nominees, the Chairman transmits the 
nominations to the President and the Sec- 
retarv-Treasurer. The latter prepares and 
distributes a ballot with blank spaces for 
writing in the names of other candidates. 
Ballots, to be counted, must be signed and 
they must reach the Secretarv-Treasurer by 
December 15. [Votes shall be sent to the 
Secretary-Treasurer at least ten days before 
the Annual Meeting. ] 

Section 4. [Elections shall be held at the 
Annual Meeting.] All elected members of 
the Executive Council are chosen by ma- 
jority vote. 

Section 5. Vacancies, except in the office 
of President, are filled by the Executive 
Council. 

Section 6. An Honorarv President, out- 
standing in his services to Hispanic studies, 
may be nominated in writing by any mem- 
ber of the Association to the Executive 
Council. If approved by the Council, the 
nomination is submitted to the Annual 
Meeting for action. 
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Article V. Duties of Officers 

Section 1. The President presides at all 
meetings of the Executive Council and at 
all Business Meetings of the Association. 
In his absence, the Vice Presidents preside 
at these meetings. The President appoints 
the Chairmen and the new members of the 
Nominating Committee and the Committee 
on Honorary Members and the Chairmen 
of the sessions of the next Annual Meeting. 
He may also make other necessary ap- 
pointments. 

Section 2. The Secretary-Treasurer, who 
also acts as Secretary of the Executive 
Council, is custodian of all [current] funds, 
collecting membership fees and other mon- 
ey due the Association, and paying bills. 
[properly incurred, taking vouchers for 
such expenditures.] He is bonded in a sum 
[not less than three thousand dollars] de- 
termined by the Executive Council. He 
maintains a general oversight of the Chap- 
ters of the Association. The Executive 
Council may appoint a Chapter Adviser to 
assist him in handling the Chapter activi- 
ties. With the advice of the President and 
the Executive Council, the Secretary- 
Treasurer makes the arrangements far tee 
Annual Meeting. 


Article VI. Duties of the Executive Council 

Section 1. The Executive Council ad- 
ministers the affairs of the Association. 

Section 2. The Council assists the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer in planning for the Annual 
Meeting. {shall make all arrangements for 
the Annual Meeting and shall cause to be 
printed a copy of the program in the issue 
of Hispania immediately preceding the An- 
nual Meeting. | 

Section 3. The Council may appoint 
committees to investigate and report upon 
subjects related to the purposes of the As- 
sociation. 

Section 4. The Council, through its Sec- 
retary, makes a report of its activities at 
each Annual Meeting. Its policies and ac- 
tions are subject to the direction and ap- 
proval of the Association. 

Section 5. A regular meeting of the 
Council precedes each Annual Meeting. 
Four or more members of the Council may 
request of the Secretary-Treasurer a special 
meeting of the Council. The Secretary- 
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Treasurer transmits any such request to the 
other members of the Council. If a majority 
of the members of the Council favor such 
a meeting, it must be held. {A special 
meeting of the Executive Council shall be 


called by the President on the written re- 


quest of at least four members of the Coun- 
cil] All Council members must be notified 
two weeks in advance of the date and place 
of the meeting. 

Section 6. If an emergency prevents the 
holding of an Annual Meeting, the Coun- 
cil carries on the business of the Association. 


Article VII. Dues 


Section 1. Each active and each student 
member pays as annual dues a sum fixed 
at any annual meeting of the Association. 
No member in default may exercise any 
privilege of membership. 

Section 2. Annual dues are payable in 
advance on January 1. Any member whose 
dues have not reached the Secretary-Treas- 
urer by April 1 is dropped from the rolls. 

Section 3. Honorary and emeritus mem- 
bers are exempt from the payment of dues. 

Section 4. Any member, or any person 
eligible for membership, may become a life 
member, exempt from dues, by a single pay- 
ment of thirry times the annual dues or by 
paying ten times the annual dues for three 
successive years. With each decade of active 
membership in good standing, the fee for 
life membership is diminished by one 
fourth. Active members who have paid dues 
for forty years automatically become life 
members without further payment. 


Article VIII. Official Organ of the 


Association 

Section 1. The official publication of the 
Association, Hispania, is sent to all mem- 
bers in good standing. 

Section 2. Its staff, except the Editor, is 
appointed by the Executive Council, on 
nomination by the Editor, and consists of 
an Editor’s Advisory Council of not more 
than five members, not more than fifteen 
Associate Editors, and an Advertising 
Manager. 


Section 3. The members of the staff hold 
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office for three years. Of the Associate Edi- 
tors, at least three are appointed each year. 

Section 4. The Editor is responsible for 
editing and publishing all material that ap- 
pears in Hispania. 


Article IX. Annual Meeting 


The Association meets annually at such 
time and place as the Executive Council 
selects, and those present constitute a 
quorum. 


Article X. Local Chapters 


Section 1. Local Chapters of the Associ- 
ation may be organized by ten or more 
members in good standing in the National 
Association. Chapter Constitutions must 
be approved by the Executive Council of 
the Association. Each Chapter must have, 
at all times, at least ten members in good 
standing in the Association. 

Section 2. In January of each year, the 
Chapter Secretary must send the names of 
the members of his Chapter to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Association. 


Article XI. Amendments 


Section 1. Any proposed amendment 
must be signed by five members of the As- 
sociation and sent to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer two months before the publication date 
of the September issue of Hispania. [in 
time to be published in Hispania prior to 
the meeting at which it is to be voted on] 
The Secretary-Treasurer arranges for the 
publication in Hispania of any amendment 
thus proposed. 

Section 2. Any amendment so published 
may be adopted by two thirds of the mem- 
bers present and voting at any Annual 
Meeting. 


Article XII. By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 


Article XIII. Enabling Clause 
This Constitution and any amendments 
and by-laws subsequently adopted shall go 
into effect immediately upon their adoption 
by the Association. 
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CANDIDATES FOR HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 
Antonio Castro LEAL 


In a recent number of The Texas Quar- 
terly, to which Antonio Castro Leal con- 
tributed an interesting article on “Mexico's 
position in Latin America,” he is described 
as a lawyer, writer, critic, diplomat, and 
educator. He is, indeed, a man of great 
versatility. 

In the course of his active life Antonio 
Castrol Leal has been connected in various 
capacities with the Mexican embassies in 
Chile, the United States and Spain. He 
has been associated with the University of 
Mexico as Secretary to the Rector, Director 
of the Department of Literature in the 
Faculty of Humanities, and Director of 
the Summer School. 

It has been in connection with represen- 
tation of his country on cultural and diplo- 
matic missions that Senor Castrol Leal has 
been most active, and the missions assigned 
to him have been both numerous and var- 
ied. For example, he represented Mexico 
at the Fourth Centenary of Magellan in 
Chile. the Fourth Pan American Congress 
on Child Welfare, a Conference on the 
Codification of International Law, a Pan 
American Postal Congress, and the Four- 
teenth International Labor Conference. 
The writer of this article recalls particular- 
ly the part taken by Seftor Castro Leal as 


delegate of Mexico to the Centennial Cele- 
bration of the birth of José Toribio Medina 
held in Santiago, Chile, in 1952. Blessed 
with an attractive personality, faultlessly 
dressed, and gifted with a fine voice and a 
magnificant command of Spanish, Sefor 
Castro stood out among the other foreign 
delegates and was obviously “el mas indi- 
cado” to reply to the speech of welcome 
delivered by the President of the Republic. 
He did so, magnificently. 

Senor Castro Leal has edited numerous 
works of Mexican literature and history, 
among them Salvador Diaz Mirén, Poesias 
completas, 1941 and 1947; José Lépez Por- 
tillo y Rojas, La parcela, 1945; Manuel 
Payno, Los bandidos de Rio Frio, 1945; 
Alfonso Reyes, Simpatias y diferencias, 
1945; José Servando Teresa de Mier Norie- 
ga, Memorias, 1946; Rafael Delgado, Ange- 
lina, 1947; and José Maria Roa Barcena, 
Recuerdos de la invasién norteamericana, 
1947. To students of Spanish literature 
Seftor Leal is best known for his book on 
Alarcén, Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, Su vida y 
su obra. Mexico: Cuadernos Americanos, 
1943. This volume is notable for its study 
of the individual plays of Alarcén and is 
indispensable to the library of anyone in- 
terested in Golden Age drama. 


J. A. Van Praac 


Jonas Andries van Praag was born in 
Amsterdam on February 26, 1895. He was 
graduated from the University of Amster- 
dam with the degree of Doctor in Letters 
in 1922 and the Licenciate in Law in 1926. 
He has taught at the Universitv of Amster- 
dam since 1927 and has been “Catedratico 
de Nimero” since 1952. In 1953 he re- 
ceived the FEncomienda de’ la Orden de 
Alfonso el Sabio. He is a Corresponding 
Member of the Academia Espafiola and the 
Hispanic Society of America. In 1956 his 
friends and admirers published an Home- 
naie in his honor, to which scholars from 
Fneland, The Netherlands, France. Italv. 
Spain, and the United States contributed. 


Professor van Praag’s first venture into 
Spanish scholarship was an ambitious one, 
La comedia esvagnole aux Pays-Bas au 
XVIle et au XVIIle siécle, published in 
Amsterdam in 1922. Since then he has 
published numerous articles dealing with 
such a variety of writers as Ganivet, Cer- 
vantes, Pérez de Montalvan, Ruiz de Alar- 
cén, Lope de Vega, Juan de Flores, Que- 
vedo, and Maria de Zayas. He has trans- 
lated from W. Ferndndez Florez, Maupas- 
sant, Rubén Dario, José Santos Chocano 
and Gabriela Mistral. His private library is 
said to be notable for many rare Dutch 
translations of Spanish works. 

OF special interest to those who are con- 
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cerned with the drama of the Golden Age 
are two studies concerned with Calderén: 
“Estudio sobre la novela Eustorgio y Clori- 
lene’. . . de Enrique Sudrez de Mendoza 
y Figueroa,” Bulletin Hispanique, xu1, 236- 
265; and “Algo sobre la fuente de ‘La vida 
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es suefio’ de Calderén,” Neophilolegus, 
xxv, 250-251. 
Strureis E. Leavitt, for the 
Committee on 


Members 


Honorary 


THE 1960 AATSP NATIONAL SPANISH CONTESTS 


The National Association of Secondary. 
School Principals has placed this contest 
on the Approved List of National Contests 
and Activities for 1959-60. 

The fourth annual AATSP National 
Spanish Contest for Secondary School Stu- 
dents will be held April 2-16, 1960. All 
teachers of Spanish are urged to enter their 
second, third, and fourth year students 


Contestants: all students currently en- 
rolled in second, third and fourth year 
Spanish classes at public, private and pa- 
rochial schools are eligible. (Those of Span- 
ish-speaking parents or those who have 
learned Spanish or another foreign lan- 
guage outside of class should indicate this 


on their papers to qualify for a special series 
of awards at the national level.) 


Divisions: 

Spanish II—Ist or 2nd semester of 2nd 
year Spanish 

Spanish III—Ist or 2nd semester of 3rd 
year Spanish 

Spanish TV—Ist or 2nd semester of 4th 
year Spanish 

(Note: There is only one examination 
in each division.) 


Examinations: standard objective exami- 
nations in three parts: Part I (aural) is re- 
corded on tape (Highland Latin American 
pronunciation); Parts II (grammar) and 
III (reading) are printed. A key for hand 
or machine scoring is furnished with each 
order of tests. Time required: about an 
hour and three quarters. 

To enter the Contest: Before February 1, 
1960. send order to the Chapter Treasurer 
Cor Chapter Contest Chairman) for the 
chapter serving vou. (See list of Chapter 
Treasurers in Hispania.) Fach order must 
include the number of students IN EACH 
DIVISION and the payment of ten cents 


per examination. You are urged to send in 
your orders early for 1960 materials to al- 
low sufficient time for handling in case 
there has been a change in the local contest 
chairmanship. (All materials will be sent 
on or about March 15.) 


To obtain the tape recordings for Span 
ish IH, III, or IV send $5.50 for each tape 
recorded examination desired (II, III, or 
IV) to the National Chairman before Feb 
ruary 1, 1960. Tape recordings will be sent 
directly to those who request them unless 
the local Contest Chairman has arranged 
for testing centers. 

For those who prefer to supply their own 
tape, the aural comprehension portion of 
any examination CII, III, or IV) will be 
recorded for $2.00 on the tape supplied. 
Tapes must be new or in excellent condi- 
tion and completely erased in order to in- 
sure satisfactory recording quality. Only 
standard 1200 foot, seven inch reels can be 
accepted. No tapes can be accepted after 
February 10 since all recordings will be 
duplicated shortly after that date. (A limit- 
ed number of new tapes will be prenared at 
each level as a reserve for possible late 
orders.) The appropriate tape recordings 
must be administered to all students de- 
siring eligibility for national awards. The 
entire examination must be administered 
on or before April 16. 


(In order to insure that our recordings 
can be used on all types of standard tane 
recorders, decision was again made to offer 
AATSP recorded aural comprehension 
tests only at the 74%” per second speed, on 
a standard 7”, 1200 ft. reel of tape, recorded 
on a single track. Since the tests run from 
20 to 25 minutes, only one examination can 
be recorded on a tape. Use of slower 
speeds, dual tracks. or smaller reels would 
create problems and make the whole opera- 
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tion unnecessarily complicated and costly.) 
Awards: Most local chapters are arrang- 
ing to offer prizes for students of teachers 
within the chapter. It is planned that a 
number of awards and scholarships will also 
be made at the national level in 1960. The 
three highest scoring examination papers at 
each level should be forwarded to the Na- 
tional Chairman by May 1, 1960. Please 
send all other scored papers to Professor 
James D. Powell, Department of Foreign 
Languages, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pa., for statistical and item analy- 
sis. Use of IBM or other standard answer 
sheets is requested wherever possible to fa- 
cilitate scoring and statistical studies. 
Announcement of results will be pub- 
lished in the September 1960 issue of 
Hispania. (Teachers of highest scoring stu- 
dents will be contacted as early as possible 
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in May.) 

(Copies of last year’s examinations may 
be obtained at 10c each while supplies last. 
Requests for less than four copies should 
be accompanied by remittance and a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for each 
examination desired. Tapes may be ordered 
at $5.50 each.) 

Late orders from teachers for printed 
examinations and new tapes (after Febru- 
ary 1, 1960) will be accepted only by the 
National Chairman for competition at the 
national level. Only the local contest of- 
ficials will decide whether or not to admit 
late entries to local competitions and/or 
testing centers. 


Harry T. Cuarry, Chairman 


1810 Chadbourne Avenue 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


A LETTER FROM A NATIONAL CONTEST WINNER 


Mr. Charly, Chairman of our National 
Spanish Contests, would like to share the 
following letter with us: 


95 West 195 Street 

New York 68, N.Y. 

September 2, 1959 
Dear Mr. Charly: 


I have just returned from spending a 
wonderful summer in Mexico on your 
scholarship from the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living. I was a member of the 
first group to live with families in Vera- 
cruz, and after a marvelous month with a 
marvelous family, I was deeply sorry to 
leave. The informal trips my group took, 


to Yucatan, and to Patzcuaro, Morelia, and 
Guanajuato were very enjoyable. 

My Spanish improved greatly in fluency, 
and some of the most satisfying moments I 
experienced were those when new acquaint- 
ances would ask me what part of Mexico 
I was from. I am happy to report that I 
was told that I now speak completely un- 
accented Spanish. 

I want to thank you and all the people 
responsible for giving me the opportunity 
to spend the best summer I have ever had 
on the Experiment to Mexico. 


Sincerely, 
(signed) Dantes 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


The Constitution.—Under Official An- 
nouncements you will find a revised Con- 
stitution which will be proposed for adop- 
tion at the Business Meeting. When I suc- 
ceeded Nic Adams as President, he urged 
me to undertake, as one of my presidential 
tasks, a revision of this relatively ancient 


and unquestionably noble document, which 
was nevertheless beginning to show signs 
of age and confusion. Amendments that 
had been passed and incorporated into it 
were sometimes at variance with other of 
its provisions. It was unclear in a few very 
important areas. 


EpiroriAL 


So I went to work, suggesting changes 
to Nic Adams, Sturgis Leavitt, Bob Mead, 
and Laurel Turk. After their reactions and 
counter suggestions had been assembled, a 
first draft of a revised version was sent out 
to all present members and a few past 
members of the Executive Council: N. B. 
Adams, L. L. Barrett, Agnes Brady, Mary 
Weld Coates, Graydon DeLand, Margaret 
del Barrio, Henry Grattan Doyle, Chal- 
mers Herman, Everett Hesse, Lawrence 
Kiddle, Robert Kirsner, Sturgis Leavitt, 
Kenneth Leslie, Kurt Levy, R. R. Mac- 
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Curdy, Andrea McHenry, Robert Mead, 


Victor Oelschlager, Eleanor Sandstrom, 
Ruth Sedgwick, William Shoemaker, Lau- 

rel Turk, Carl Tyre, and Gerald Wade. 
The reactions of all these members re- 
sulted in the present revised revision, which 
we shall present for your approval on De- 
cember 29. We think it a clearer, more 
effective document than the original consti- 
tution, and despite a considerable amount 
of rephrasing, there are no radical changes 
from the intentions of the founding fathers. 
Donato D. Watsu 


OUR STUDENT MEMBERSHIP: ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL 


In 1954, when the AATSP instituted its 
special membership for college students of 
Spanish, 31 ining By 1958, the last year 
of record as we go to press, this total had 
grown to 140. During this same period of 
five years our total membership grew from 
4,368 to 5,650. 

Our student membership total, then, is 
certainly not impressive when we consider 
what it might be and if we recall the 
numerous notices ee in Hispania 
urging regular members to “remind your 
students—and other teachers’ students— 
that they may join the AATSP for $3.00, 
receive Hispania, and enjoy all other 
priviliges of membership, except the 
right to vote.” Potentially, the AATSP 
could and should double its total member- 
ship among teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and we most certainly should have 
several hundred and perhaps as many as a 
thousand student members. This student 

tential is demonstrated by the figures the 
Us. Office of Education publishes an- 
nually with respect to the number of 
A.B.’s granted in the various fields of study 
by our colleges and universities. Over the 
last few years these institutions have been 
graduating about 1,100-1,400 majors in 
Spanish every year. If we estimate that 
there are about the same number of Span- 
ish majors who are in their junior year, and 


if we add to the combined total the hun- 
dreds of M.A. and Ph.D. candidates in 
Spanish and Portuguese, we can gain some 
idea of our full potential for student mem- 
bership—a figure in the neighborhood of at 
least 3,000. 

It is obvious that we have hardly 
scratched the surface in regard to student 
membership. Why? There are various rea- 
sons, to be sure, and I have even met a 
number of AATSP members who were 
blissfully unaware that we had a student 
category! But who can doubt that by far 
the most important cause is simply that too 
many of us obviously lack the interest and 
energy to explain to our major and gradu- 
ate students the numerous benefits they 
can receive now and in the future by join- 
ing our association? 

At this critical period in American edu- 
cation, and during this time of increased 
interest in foreign languages, let each of 
us who teaches on the college level resolve 
to actively develop our potential for student 
membership. Those who do so can con- 
tribute their bit toward realizing more fully 
the aims of the AATSP, and also aid in 
the larger task of generally improving edu- 
cation in our country. This might make a 
good New Year's resolution for 1960 and 
the years thereafter. 


Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 


NOTES ON USAGE 


THE POSITION OF SUBJECT AND OBJECT IN SPANISH PROSE 


Gorvon T. 
U.S. Army, Retired 


Neither the Real Academia nor Andrés 
Bello discusses this problem, which indeed 
does not exist for the native.* Ramsey says 
only, par. 225: “The subject is frequently 
placed after the verb in Spanish without 
affecting the meaning but merely giving 
animation and clarity to the sentence. . . 
The immediate effect of removing any 
word from its natural place is to impart 
emphasis by attracting attention.” In par. 
775 and 776 he reters to “harmony of 
sound or rhetorical effect” and to “places 
of honor.” Keniston shrugs this off in 1.6 
of his Spanish Syntax List with the remark 
that “an attempt to reduce the problem to 
some objective basis having proved futile, 
the matter is omitted from the present 
study.” Since then much light has been 
shed upon the problem, notably in the fol- 
lowing articles, but, as Farley shows (His- 
pania, x1 (Sept. 1958), 318-323), no over- 
all solution seems to be available to the 
teaching profession: 

Bolinger, Dwight L. “English Prosodic 
Stress and Spanish Sentence Order,” His- 
pania, xxxvu (March 1954), 152-155; Fish, 
Gordon T. “The Redundant Construction 
in Standard Spanish,” Hispania, x1 (Sept. 
1958), 322-331; Hatcher, Anna Granville, 
“On the inverted object in Spanish,” Mod- 
ern Language Notes, »xx1 (May 1956), 
362-373; “Syntax and the Sentence,” Word, 
xu (August 1956), 234-250; “Theme and 
underlying question,” supplement to 
Word, xu (December 1956), 1-52; “Casos 
se han dado,” Hispania, xt (Sept. 1957), 
326-329; Kahane, Henry and Renée “Posi- 
tion of the actor expression in colloquial 
Mexican Spanish,” Language, xxx1 (May 
1950), 236-263. 

Quotations from Hispania are herein 
identified by page and year, “8-35”; page 


* Comment and criticism are invited, addressed 
to the author at 2410 N.E. 13th Street, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


number alone refers to Heath’s edition of 
Ricardo Leon's Las nivias de mis ojos with 
its 150 pages of Madrilenian conversation. 
References to Hatcher’s “Theme” are pre- 
ceded by H, while K refers to the Kahanes. 
Ephemeral sources such as newspapers, 
magazines, and conversation are not 
marked. 

The terms subject and object as used in 
this paper tacitly exclude conjunctive, rela- 
tive, interrogative, and exclamative pro- 
nouns. 


I. INForMATION AND Topic (I T) 

1. A clause must contain information of 
what is, what may be, what is wanted, or 
call for such information as a question: 
Hace frio, nieva, hay hielo. Llueva o no, 
hay lodo. Se dice que no hay tal cosa. 
puede que no lo haya. jOjala que no llueva! 
2Sabes si es verdad? In si hubiese llovido, 
the information is that it did not rain. In- 
formation may be repetition, restatement, 
or reminder of something known to the 
hearer, as Sabes que es verdad, Es bueno 
que haya venido. It may be new or news: 
Llovera manana. Information is not a syno- 
nym of predicate; the subject may be in- 
formation: “Came the dawn.” The informa- 
tion point, identified by Bolinger, is the 
word or word-group thet expresses the 
most important or most specific part of the 
information. It tends to stand at the end of 
the clause: Di el nuevo libro/a Juan. Di 
a Juan un libro/nuevo. Le di un nuevo/ 
libro. 

2. A clause may have a topic, a word or 
word-group specifying whom or what one 
tells or asks about: Lo que te digoJes ver- 
dad. (Bracket is used herein to mark off 
the topic when advisable.) ;Cudnto vale 
[esto? Topic is not a synonym of subject; 
any syntactic element may be topic: Juan] 
me conoce. Estollo hice yo. A usted]no le 
doy nada. Hoy]llueve, manana] hard buen 
tiempo. Para ellaJno existen los demas. Y 
en aquel rincén] zqué habia? 
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A clause may have two associated topics: 
Los hombres cubanos] lo que quieren to- 
dos] es dinero. A topic may be “under- 
stood,” expressed in the verb-ending, or 
by a relative pronoun, in which situations 
it is not within the scope of this problem. 


3. This investigation has shown that the 
determinant of sentence arrangement is the 
relative position of topic and information, 
and that Ramon canta is no more “normal” 
than canta Ramon; they simply mean dif- 
ferent things: K238 Ramon canta, trabaja 
en el radio tells something about Ramon, 
that he sings or is a singer; Oye, canta 
Ramon tells who is singing. To demon- 
strate this principle it has been found nec- 
essary to introduce two unfamiliar cate- 

ories. Informative clauses have the sole 
eB of transmitting or repeating in- 
formation and are to be distinguished from 
emotive clauses, which, while they may 


furnish information, also disclose by con- 
notation some feeling or attitude of the 
speaker: “Away we go!”, “A fine guy you 
are!” “Many are the hearts that are weary 
tonight.” In Spanish, barring a few defin- 
able and motivated exceptions, topic pre- 


cedes information (TI), and hence the 
verb, in informative clauses including de- 
clarative, relative, conditional, and optative; 
it follows the information in others. It is 
the application of this principle that ac- 
counts in most situations for “inverted” 
subject, object, and clause: VS, OV, and 
OVS. It is also basic in English, but there 
it is in conflict with the modern urge to 
place subject before verb regardless of T or 
I. Hence the archaizing word-order of our 
literature is closer to Spanish-than is that 
of our spoken language: “How green was 
my valley”, vs. “How green my lawn is!” 
In spite of this conflict, TI is often main- 
tained in English by the use of various 
paraphrases that will be noted later. 


Il. Serecrep Toric:TI = OV or OVS 


5. When the topic of a sentence is sin- 
gled out, selected, and/or contrasted to 
other possible topics it stands at the head 
of the sentence, whether or not this is in- 
formative and whether or not the topic is 
part of the main clause: Talentos como el 
mio]veo que son muy poco comunes. Eso! 
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dicen que se dice desde las cumbres de 
Huaya. 27 Y todo esto], :qué es lo que 
quiere decir? 29 Para mi]no hay hombres. 
A sentence topic may be part of a subordi- 
nate clause: 64 Yojlo que tengojes que 
uererte mucho. A subordinate clause sel- 
pa has a selected topic of its own unless 
it is of such form and content that it could 
stand as an independent utterance: Yo/soy 
muy afecta a la natacién y la equitacion, 
aunque ésta ultima]no tengo muchas opor- 
tunidades para practicarla. News: 
para que puedan ver por si mismos que a 
los presos militares]se les trata correcta- 
mente y que a ninguno]se les (sic) ha 
maltratado. 8-327 A mi]me saludaron como 
es de costumbre, mientras a mi companero] 
le lanzaban algunas bromas. 


6. When a selected topic is direct or in- 
direct object it is doubled, or duplicated 
by a conjunctive pronoun if possible, as 
illustrated in the above examples, unless 
such pronoun is precluded by the factors 
defined in par. 7, 8, and 20 of the writer's 
article on redundant construction, as in 
Mozas, si vi, where the object is too in- 
tangible for representation by a pronoun. 
Cf. Fr.: Des femmes], jen ai vu, vs. Les 
femmes, ]je les ai vues. In Al piiblico dieron 
otra explicacion neither le nor les is accep- 
table. The subject of a subordinate clause 
may be topic of the entire sentence, as in 
64 Yo] lo que tengo] es que quererte mu- 
cho, with double topic, where the principle 
topic is subject of the subordinate clause 
which forms part of the secondary topic! 

7. An unselected and uncontrasted ob- 
ject seldom functions as topic. Such topic 
is not doubled and the clause usually re- 
quires paraphrase in translation: 51 La 
culpa] me tengo yo, “the fault was mine.” 
3-264 En el mismo instante en que a Rosen- 
da] estremecié el calosfrio del espasmo . . . 
H47 Estos proyectos] hacia sentado sobre 
el césped. 

8. When the object is topic the subject 
is usually information: 3-265 El cesto] me 
lo hizo Lalo. Este dilema] no puede resol- 
verlo mds que tu propia conciencia. La 
noticia] la trajo el peén. Nevertheless, the 
frequency of such “balanced” clauses is not 
to be considered grounds for formulating a 
rule and double topics are not rare: 3-266 
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Yo] el mio] lo tengo muy sano. 3-265 Sus 
suspiros] nadie] los escucha. 


Ll. InFormMativE CLAUSES 


a. IL =SV or SVO 

9. Topic and subject so often coincide 
and precede the verb in both Spanish and 
English that this is conveniently, if not 
logically, called the “normal” order, and 
calls for no discussion: sec age su libro. 
The following pages therefore, deal with 
deviations from this most frequent pattern, 
but the space devoted to any particular con- 
struction has no relation to its frequence or 
pedagogical importance. 
TI= VS 

10. From a quarter to a third of the 
expressed subjects in any extended text or 
conversation follow the verb. The vast 
majority of these owe their position to the 
fact that they are part of the information 
of informative clauses; they tell who, what, 
which, etc. Out of context Trabaja Juan 
tells who is working; Juan]trabaja tells 
about John, that he usually works. 131 
Hay que ganarla como el pan nuestro de 
cada dia, como manda Dios tells who im- 


posed the burden of labor, but 39 Una 
mujer como Dios manda refers to what 
God does. In 3 No tardaré a venir la 
senorita Isabel. Dijo que si usted]venia la 
— un rato, the first sentence tells 


which of the young ladies is expected; the 
if clause implies something about you. 
In Esta farmacia]no esta de turno los do- 
mingos; esta de turno la farmacia Men- 
tholatum, the first clause tells about a store, 
the second tells which store. 24 La buena 
o la mala suerta] se la foria cada cual tells 
who is responsible while 71 La desgracia o 
la felicidad]cada unoJla lleva dentro de si 
tells about each one, where he will find his 
destiny. Normal order and inverted order 
are not governed by style or rhetoric; they 
are imposed by the meaning and in a given 
situation there is a right way and a wrong 
way. Nor does emphasis, whatever that may 
mean, explain word-order. If prosodic stress 
is meant, that is a result of sentence ar- 
rangement, not a cause. If “emphasis” is 
taken to mean “relative importance,” that 
too is a result, not a cause: the topic of 
A mi]me gusta is emphasized because it is 
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selected and contrasted.? 


11. When all elements of a clause are 
information, as in headings and news 
items, there is logically no topic and the 
expected and usual arrangement is VSO 
or VOS: Inicié hoy el doctor Frondizi su 
gobierno constitucional. . . . Prestaron jura- 
miento los nueve mandatarios bonaerenses 
. . . Firmaron ayer un pacto econdémico 
Cuba y Canadd. However, there is a ten- 
dency to avoid a series of such unbalanced 
clauses by treating an occasional informa- 
tive subject as topic. Thus, in parallel col- 
umns: Estudia reformar la congelacidn el 
Banco Nacional, vs. Hacienda estudia la 
reforma fiscal. In a column headed opEra- 
pos: En la clinica del Vedado ha sido 
sometido a una delicada intervencién qui- 
rurgica la gentil dama senora Rosario Lépez 
de Martinez. Practicd dicha operacion el 
doctor Equis, el valioso cirujano. This is 
according to Hoyle; then the the reporter 
rings the changes: El senor Luis Gomez 
fué operado en dicha clinica por el doctor 
Jorge Uruburii, el afamado médico urolégi- 
co. Asimismo fué intervenido quirirgica- 
mente el senor Felipe Maroun P. El doctor 
Rossi, el conocido cirujano practicé dicha 
operacion. He finally reached Dicha opera- 
cion fué practicado, and started over again. 

Explanations also lack a logical topic: 
2Por qué no viniste a la escuela ayer?— 
Estaba enferma mi madre. 50 Lo hacia por 
distraerle . . . Trajo dota Rosario unas 
flores y yo me dije: un ramito para el senor. 

12. A subject-information in Spanish 
often corresponds to an agent or instru- 
ment of the passive in English: 8 Poco a 
poco le han amansado las hijas y las penas. 
23 Dondequiera que vamos nos persigue la 
misma fatalidad. 93 Se lo prestaron el 
general Viana y el marqués de Circe. La 
experiencia]no la dan los afios. 8-174 La 
nota impresionante]la constituye la espon- 
tdnea naturalidad. This is usual in relative 
clauses when the antecedent is topic: 79 
Segiin [documentos que] conservaba mi 
padre . . . 95 Se trata de [una deuda de 
honor que] hay que ragar a toda costa. 
Compare [la moda italiana que] imponen 
Palm Beach vy Miami and la moda impuesta 
por Italia. Contrast [un espacio de tierra 
que] nunca toca el sol and [una bandera 
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que] nunca toca el suelo. Less often, the 
topic is within the relative clause and the 
passive is not called for in translation: 
7-277 libro en seis partes cuyo titulo]sobra 
recordar. 8-173 la curiosa novedad de las 
narraciones de Coloane unida al conoci- 
miento que él]posee. But note 8-40 Se lo 
tiré al rio a que se lo comieran las truchas, 
“to be eaten by . . .” 3-264 en el mismo 
instante en que a RosendalJestremecio el 
calosfrio del espasmo. 

13. With verbs like gustar and faltar, 
reversal of grammatical] relations is usual in 
translation, thus keeping the information in 
final position: Me gustan los libros. Me 
= tiempo. “I lack...” Ella no tiene 

ijos y le sobra dinero. In 36 2No es asi 
como le gusta el demonio a mi abuelo both 
subject and object of gusta are information. 
But with all such verbs the subject is oc- 
casionally topic: 13 Las de ahora]me gus- 
tan mds que las de antes. News interview: 


agrada Picasso?—No.—;Ni Dali?—Si. 
iJme gusta. 


14. With.many other intransitive and re- 
flexive verbs, especially those expressing 
existence, state, presence, beginning, 
change, with their likes and opposites, the 
subject is far more often information than 
topic: 13 Cuando no esta mi padre, se 
despacha a su gusto. 15 Se acerca el invier- 
no. 38 Caben dos alhajas, where English 
calls for “it holds.” 70 Me da lastima de 
él. 87 Cuando murid mi padre .. . 108 
Cae sobre mi la responsabilidad. 112 7Te 
duele la cabeza?—Me duele la vida, me 
dueles tu. 125 Llegé la hora feliz. 7-139 No 
existe un estudio detallado. 7-271 Siguen 
luego otros tantos libros de poesia. Inscri 
tion Rock: Pasé por aqui el adelantado 
Juan de Ojate. Such verbs are frequently 
preceded by an adverbial expression, which 
may be either topic or circumstantial set- 
ting: 7-271 Tras Poemas, de Rubén, apare- 
cen los primeros libros de Juan Ramén. 
Aqui nace una lirica profunda y clara... . 
AL ano siguiente aparece la primera edicién 
de Platero y yo. Con él no comienza un 
nuevo ciclo de la poesia juanramoniana ni 
menos se clausura el constituido por los 
libros mencionados. In modern English, 
use of such adverb is almost obligatory and 
meaningless there is often called for: Erase 
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una vez. . ., “once upon a time there was 

. »’ and in French: Jl était une fois. But 
any of the above verbs admits a topic when 
the occasion arises: 71 Es inevitable que su 
recuerdojnos duela. 79 Cuando éljmurio 
. . « 87 Mi abuela] no vive aqui. 87 Eso] 
se queda asi. The Kahanes point out that in 
2Que paso?—Llegaron los policias the po- 
lice were unexpected, while Los policias] 
llegaron implies that their arrival was un- 
expected, and this is quite in keeping with 
the contrast between intormation and topic. 

15. With  se-passive-indehnite, subject 
follows verb when it is intormation, wheth- 
er or not it is confused by the speaker, or 
by grammarians, with the direct object; it 
precedes the verb when. it is topic: Se 
alquilan habitaciones is all information; it 
tells us that something is for rent, namely 
rooms. Estas habitaciones] se alquilan a diez 
pesos tells about the rooms. Se esta sirvien- 
do el café cuando suena el timbre but El 
café] se sirve al fin de la comida. . . . Se 
dice que es verdad but Eso se dice cuando 
no se quiere. 11 Se dan casos but 7-327 
Casos] se han dado. 


16. With se le expressing involuntary 
action the subject is almost always informa- 
tion: Se le cay la taza, “he dropped. . .” 
44 Se nos fué la cocinera, “we lost our 
cook.” 64 Se nos desbordé el corazén. 70 
Se me olvidaba otra cosa. But Las burbujas] 
se me suben a la nariz. 


17. With two similar or contrasting 
verbs, SV and VS frequently alternate in 
order to maintain TI: Mientras tu]te vas 
para alld, se quedan aqui solitos tus padres. 
. . » Todas las tardes ella] desaparecié en 
la cocina tan puntualmente como desapa- 
reciera la Cenicienta al sonar las doce. . . . 
Nora]vid que no la vid su marido. 27 La 
casa]queda mientras queda la madre. 30 
Los que son como él]no trabajan nunca. 
Les parece de perlas que trabajemos noso- 
tras. 81 Que nadie]entre mds que tu.—;No 
quieres que entre Paloma? 103 La moral y 
la justicia]no tienen sexo.—Ni lo tienen las 
almas tampoco. 

18. A subject naming speaker, writer, or 
the like, is usually information, thus ac- 
counting for the endless “Say’s I” and 
“Says he” of narration: sOuién lo maté?— 


Yo, dijo el cabo. “Who killed Cockrobin?” 
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“I,” said the sparrow. But it may, of course 
be topic: Y Ruth respondio: No me ruegues 
que te deje, where there was no one else 
to answer. 

19, The subject of nominative absolute 
or of infinitive with preposition is almost 
always information, although it may also 
be logical subject of the clause which fol- 
lows it: Al entrar yo, él salido. 87 Ausente 
yo de Espana, casi lo olvidé. 108 Rotos esos 
papeles y eliminado el antiguno deudor, 
cae sobre mi la responsabilidad. 120 Con 
morir don Pedro ‘se desbaraté la familia. 
8-49 Estudiando geografia yo me agradaba 
el nombre Mistral: But 40 Sin ella quererlo 
despertaba lastima’ y amor, the only excep- 
tion recorded. 
c. IT=VS 

20. An afterthought-topic necessarily fol- 
lows the verb. It does not materially affect 
the meaning of the clause and is atonic. 

a. Such topic may be obvious, unp2ces- 
sary, explanatory, or a redesignation of 
something already mentioned or implied: 
38 No en vano sumos [los dos de la misma 
sangre. 54 Voy aver a mi padre. Ha dado 
[el pobre un bajén. 3-265 Sus paseos/los 
dabal[Eufemia en el jardin del caseron, 
where the object functions as selected topic. 
8-49 una pequena ~ de cuatro pétalos 
. . . Tienen{los pétalos en la base una gota 
de sangre. 3-264 A Enrique]lo impresiondé 
[aquella emocién, where the emotion has 
just been mentioned, and where, inciden- 
tally, passive paraphrase is required. K-239 
Pase. Esta [el doctor, says the receptionist. 
In an accident ward: Mira, Carlitos, que 
soy iu madre . . . Pues no me conoce/[el 
pobrecito. From Mundo Argentinoe Con 
esta nota cierral[ Mundo Argentino su serie 
de candidatos a la presidencia, where cerra- 
mos would have been sufficient. Note that 
the flavor of colloquial English might be 
lost in Spanish: “Here he is, the big 
bum,” Aqui estafel muy bribdn.” 

b. The subject may be usted or other 
tratamiento, added for politeness only: 3 
Felices, dota Rosario. Pase[usted. 84 Bien 
se conoce que esfusted ingeniero. 49 
2QOuiere[el senor otra cosa? Hoy apenas ha 
comidofel seor, says the maid. Quijote 
XXXI: Quiero que entiendan[vuestras mer- 
cedes que . 


c. The subject may be uno, “anyone”: 
donde se puede[uno asomar al mundo de 
la naturaleza. This occurs principally in 
situations where se cannot be used with its 
indefinite value. When uno is partially 
equivalent to “I” or “you” it is not an 
afterthought: 12 No tengo un minuto que 
pueda decir es mio . . . Como unaJsirve 
para todo . . . Como unajquiere servir a 
todo el mundo. . . . Hay que resignarse. 
Unojllega a comprender tarde o temprano 
que esta solo. 


21. Both topic and information usually 
follow ser in equations of identity requiring 
or admitting the addition of the one who, 
it is, . . . that or the like in translation: 
58 Eres tu, Isabel, [quien se me pone con 
enfado. 7-29 Mas que la relacién con la 
obra de Dante, es la relacién de unestra 
poesia y la Divina Comedia[lo que debemos 
estudiar. 7-284 Es la relacién poética[la 
simbolizada en esta comunicacion. Contrast 
this pattern with the following: 

96 Pero entonces, 2por qué no vas al abuelo? 
El/fué quien tuvo la culpa. Eljtiene la 
obligacion de remediarlo. . . . Quien me 
pagoJera un hombre alto y fuerte is a des- 
cription, not an identification. In other pat- 
terns of identification the subject is in- 
formation: Ese dinero procede de la familia 
de Viana y lo estamos disfrutando nosotros, 
“we are the ones. . .” 2Y esperas pagarlo 
con tu primer sueldo?—Crei que lo pagarias 
tu. 

p. IT 

22. OVS occurs in a number of construc- 
tions in which the inverted object is clearly 
information, and therefore cannot be 
doubled, but at the same times seems to 
function as topic! These are all hard to 
define and only the clearest patterns are 
given here. 

a. Inversion calls attention to the exist- 
ence or to the quality of something which 
is specified or listed in apposition or in a 
following clause. Translation admits or re- 
quires “there is” or the like: Una cosa 
tengo que advertirle, que no te fies en 
ella. H, passim: Si alguna cosa estudié a 
fondo fué el cabaret. Otro favor espero de 
usted, . . . Dos caracteres tenia su entre- 
tenida charla, y eran . . . Otra palabra dijo 
peor: desvergonzada. Prov., 6:16: Seis cosas 
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aborrece Jehovah, y aun siete abomina su 
alma: los ojos altivos, la lengua mentirosa, 

« Ctc. 

b. Inversion calls attention to something 
whose source, availability, or suitability is 
asserted by the verb. Translation usually 
admits “is what” or the passive: 3-265 Un 
estudio general de la cuestion hace S. G. 
Morley. 3-266 Lo mismo hallamos en el 
siglo XIII. 8-139 Lugar aparte merecen los 
arcaismos. H: La reina de las Espanas te 
mereces, hermoso. El mismo ct: con- 
firma un documento de Silos. Poco trabajo, 
poca comida, ropa limpia, estas condiciones 
encontré Manuel en casa de la baronesa. 
Hernandez, Martin Fierro, 63: Un libro 
que todo esto ensenara sin decirlo ... 
seria indudablemente un buen libro. Se 
llama este libro “La Vuelta de Martin Fie- 
rro” porque este titulo le did el piblico, 
“this is the title” or “this title is what,” etc. 
This pattern is much used in want-ads: 
Mecanégrafos necesita la Compania de 
electricidad. 20.000 pesetas solicito en pri- 
mera hipoteca. 

c. Inversion calls attention to the fact 
that the object has been already said, 
thought, known or accepted by the speak- 
er. Translation admits or requires “is what” 
or “is something.”: 99 Eso he contestado 
yo. 99 Eso dije yo. 3-266 Eso me propongo. 
Eso creo yo también. H: Una cosa asi 
quiero, “something like that is what. . .” 
Esposa te doy y no sierva. Overheard: Lo 
de su esposa comprendo; lo demas, no, “the 
part about his wife (is something) I under- 
stand . . .” Such clauses cannot occur in 
series: if the preceding remark were ex- 
pressed in full one would have lo demas 
no lo comprendo, as the concept of contrast 
is introduced. Vigil, El Erial, 134: ;Vivir? 
Eso quieren todos. ;La dicha? La buscan 
todos. ;Trabajar? Eso lo hacen todos. The 
only negative example found is quoted by 
Hatcher from Quijote XXIX: Eso no con- 
sentiré yo en ningtin modo, “that Cis some- 
thing) . . .” translation requires or admits 
“is what” or “is something.” Note also the 
dependence upon context: Eso significa la 
derrota, in one context is “That is what de- 
feat means, in another “That means defeat.” 


IV. Emorive Ciauses. 
23. Emotive clauses connote feelings or 
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attitudes pro or con, surprise, wonder, or 
indifference. Enthusiasm: H- Hasta titulo 

uedes llegar a tener. Good will: 3-265 2Su 
Sass suenito echo usted? Aversion: Cual- 

uier cosa perferia a esto. Approval: jEh, 
fas segadoresl Buena tarea habéis hecho. 
Wonder: . . . dandome de comer, y aun 
vestido me dio. Incredulity: Y usted. ;Mada 
quiso. . . . nada quiere poner? When the 
object of one of these clauses is placed 
after the verb all feeling is lost and dows is 
left only a cold statement of fact: Puedes 
llegar a tener titulo. . . . Habéis hecho 
buena tarea. . . . Ocupa su sitio. Out of 
context, statisticians mo note, it may be 
impossible to determine whether a clause is 
emotive or not. Hatcher's Revolver no llevo 
might be a quick response to /Llevas re- 
volver? It is actually an emotive expression 
of annoyance or disagreement elicited by 
Seria bien que llevaran sus revdlveres. Asi 
es la vida may be accompanied by a plain- 
tive sigh, but it may also be a mere state- 
ment of fact, analogous to the pattern of 
par. 22: “That's the way life is.” 


A characteristic of some, but not all, 
emotive clauses is that the only significant 
part is blurted out at the beginning, the 
rest is useless verbiage: This is especially 
true of exclamatory + sll H33 Frasecitas 
tenemos and H33 Nueve maletas trae are 
little different from the verbless exclama- 
tions of disgust or annoyance: jNueve 
maletas! and jFrasecitas!) Many emotive 
clauses are identical in form, and close in 
meaning, to the informative clauses of par. 
22: H34 Firmoé el contrato. Ochocientas 
pesetas le daban is an is what clause, but 
exclamation points would probably make it 
a cry of protest at the cost. Likewise 3-266 
Conque ésas tenemos. H-34 7Y quieren 
que vo les dé de comer? Veneno les daria. 


a. IT = OVS 


24. The object may include an expres- 
sion of quality, with a connotation of 
“That's fine” or “Too bad”: 3-265 Buen ojo 


tiene[el que lo tird. . . . Mala impresién 
debimos producir. H, passim: Buen calor 
va a hacer. Mala noche ha pasado hoy [don 
Eugenio. Pero tii no puedes quejarte, que 
buenas propinas adiuntas. Hermoso espéc- 
taculo ofrecen desde aqui [las montanas. 
Probably: Pretendientes mejor plantadas y 
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con mas atencion par la novia tiene [Maria 
Pilar. 

25. The emotion may be centered upon 
a concept of quantity, abundant, rare, or 
surprising: 17 Bastante tiene [usted que 
sufrir con lo suyo. 3-266 Poco pudo hacer, 
unfortunately. Mucho [tiene usted que 
7 ye Hatcher calls the following a “lyri- 
cal cry”: jCuatro baios hay en la casa, y 
lavatorios! Not lyrical, but still emotive: 
Peseta y media he sacado hoy. Vamos a 
cenar. .. . Tres viajes ha dado [Roque] 
para traer lo necesario, quite a job. Vein- 
tiséis dias hace que el extranjero esta en 
nuestra casa, and that’s a long, long, time. 
Las torrijas . . . La gente cayé sobre ellas 
con la voracidad de un Pizarro . . . Ocho 
docenas de torrijas se llevé en un dia [el 
senor Duque. Wow!* 

Here probably belongs the frequent in- 
version with sdlo, affecting both object and 
subject-information (which normally fol- 
lows the verb), although emotive quality is 
sometimes hard to discern: H: Sdélo una 
carta me has escrito. Sélo ninas de familia 
aceptaba en su escuela. Un solo camino vi 
que me llevara por donde . . . Esta pistola 
sélo el ejército la porta K247 Este perfume 
sdlo machachas como ti lo usan. 84 Esto 
sdlo me faltaba. 

26. Mere existence may arouse emotion, 
especially when it is strange or 
H, passim: Algo observa que le sorpren 
Algo debio ver en ella que le hizo soltar una 
malediccién. Me ha dicho que como el cie- 
go vea, boda tenemos con la senorita. ; Vaya, 
primavera tenemos! 

27. When the object or other comple- 
ment is negated, inversion connotes the 
strength of the speaker's rejection of the 
affirmative: 3-365 et seq.: Ni un rastro 
mio cejé en el Ningtin dinero 
conservaba. Nada digo de la honradez del 
general. Pero a nadie digas una palabra. 19 
Por nada de este mundo me encierro[yo en 
un taller... . De tu padre nada quiero 
saber. 

B. PVS 

28. Inversion of predicate noun and sub- 
ject connotes the speaker’s concern with the 
intensity of the quality enounced. When 
such clauses are restated in SVP order, 


“very,” “quite,” or the like must be sup- 
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plied: Acts IX, 28: Dieron alarido dicien- 
do: Grande es[Diana de los Efesios. 8-173 
et seq. Tragico y emociante es[el episodio 
de los dos amigos. . . . Variadas fueron 
[las actividades en que se embarco por ese 
tiempo. . . . Injusto resultaria . . . Inol- 
vidables resultan . . . Triste esfel fn... 
Desinteresada es[la ayuda . . . The emo- 
tive quality is often very slight, and the 
pattern tends to be stylistic, the above ex- 
amples being anil from a single short 
article. 

A single specimen of inverted predicate 
noun in fe 2 use was collected: 60 Pude 
pecar de intransigente, de severo . . . Si 
padre; demasiado severo ... Una cosa 
es[la recititud y otra[la violencia, where 
the second clause means almost “violence 
is something quite different.” 

c. VPS 

29. Inversion of subject only has the 
usual connotations of favor, disfavor, sur- 
prise, etc.: 4 Para lasque nacimos entra las 
vinas es duro [Madrid. 103 Es singular[su 
obstinacién. 132 Después de tantas horas 
de agitacién es dulce|la soledad y apacible 
[el descanso. 102 ;No, senor! No son 
iguales[los sexos. 8-315 Me parecio corta la 
entrevista,” to my regret.” 8-284 Es preciosa 
esta criatura is an expression of admiration. 
Esta criatura es preciosa is a mere factual 
description. 


pv. VS or VSO 


30. Ya meaning “at last” connotes relief; 
meaning “indeed,” it connotes confidence: 
Ya llegaron [los policias, who were expected 
but overdue. Note that in such clauses the 
subject is topic. In Llegaron los policias it 
is clearly information, Ya tendré[yo cui- 
dado. 14 Ya sabés [ti que no es guasa. 
29 Ya verds[tti lo que es canela. 


E. SOV or OVS 


31. Todo (lo) before the verb usually 
connotes irritation. This is the only emotive 
pattern admitting preverbal subject: H-30 
Esa boba todo lo convierte en llanto. 3-266 
Los médicos todo creen arreglarlo con 
frascos de doce reales. 21 Todo lo hace 
asi a portazos. 52 Todo lo tiene siempre por 
hacer y encima se pone a leer novelas. 96 
Todo me lo dejas a mi. Strangely, the same 
inversion mav connote admiracion: 8-328 
Dile a la tia Gregoria que te lo adivine; ella 
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que todo lo sabe. 124 Hoy todo lo dejé 
para venir a despedirte, “how nice of me!” 
99 Yo soy de los que todo lo comprenden y 
lo perdonan todo, where only the first 
clause is emotive. H29 is not emotive: La 
manta, el cesto,. . . todo] lo puso tia Lut- 
garda encima de la mesa. 


V. ExcLAMATIONS AND QUESTIONS 
A. IT=VS or QV 


32. Emotive clauses introduced by the 
misnamed “interrogative pronouns” con- 
form to the principles governing questions: 
subject and object normally follow the 
verb unless represented or modified by the 
Q-word in both direct and indirect ques- 
tions and exclamations: 77 No sabes/ti 

uién soy[yo? K257 3A dénde va a parar 
PRicardo?. . [Cudnto champan bebid 
[Felipe esa noche! ;Te acuerdas cuando 
fué[RicardoJelegido diputado? 8-155 ;Sabes 
qué papel haceJel gobierno? In sentences 
like K257 ;Que Juan se fué a México? the 
real question “do you mean” is unexpressed 
and the clause given is a statement. A se- 
lected topic is, of course, initial: 7-276 
2El nombre, Francina. no esté revelando la 
nacionalidad d ela bella? Overheard: Aque- 
lla muchacha, jqué pintada viene!* 


B. TI=SV or VS 


33. A question may be partially informa- 
tive and take the word order of that cate- 
gory. Such clause may be a statement of 
something believed to be true uttered with 
interrogative intonation to elicit confirma- 
tion or denial: 9 Fn fin, ;tti estds a gusto 
en esta casa? 13 Entonces, ;La libertad es 
un sueiio? Or the speaker may couch a 
question in informative order in order to 
suggest the answer he hopes or expects to 
receive: K-256 ;Ustedes no Io han visto? 
2}]uan se fué a la estacién? Este camidn 
pasa por Uruapdan? 


34. Exclamative and interrogative infini- 
tives have TI order: ;Bregar una muier 
con siete hombres! 45 ;Casarme yo?, “who? 
me?” But: Yo] casarme? “Me do what? 
Get Married?” 73 ;Yo] hacer el primo 
pasedndome las noches en clara? Similarly: 
1Y vo] entreteniéndome aqui habla que 


habla! 
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VI. Oprative 


35. Subjunctive clauses expressing wishes 
away.” 8-316 circulacion tiene su re- 
vista?—Mucha (no sonria el lector Ameri- 
cano) . . . Contrast the following pairs: 
Que entre primero el acusado, telling who 
is to come in first; Que el acusado]se le- 
vante, telling what the accused is to do. 
Ojala que la empresa]tenga éxito. jOjala 
no nos vea tu madre! 


36. The imperative seldom calls for an 
expressed subject, but when present, a pre- 
verbal subject seems to be merely vocative: 
Tu, vete a tu trabajo. A postverbal subject 
is clearly contrastive information, telling 
who is to perform the action: 45 Dime, 
jno tiene novio Isabel?—Ni ganas de tener- 
lo.—Haz tt lo mismo. 130 Quédate tu con 
tus virtudes de esclava, singling out the 
person addressed from other possible sub- 
jects. Usted and other tratamientos accom- 
panving the subjunctive-imperative are 
nearly always atonic afterthoughts used for 
politeness only: Siéntese usted. 50 Perdone 
el senor si le importuno. 


NOTES 


1 The term “any syntactic element” extends to 
predicate adjective, which occasionally functions 
as topic, in which use it may admit the addition 
of “something” in translation: 7-179 Igualmente 
conmovedor/es el comvortamiendo de Subinbre. 
News: Mads incomprehensible/fue la actitud del 
embajador norteamericano, “something which was 
more incomprehensible.” A predicate noun has 
been found as topic: Ahi hay gato encerrado y el 
gato/lo eres it. 


2 The answer to a question, if expressed hy a 
clause, is usually arranged as it would be if no 
question had been asked. so that the information 
called for may become the topic of an answer: 
2Q0ué hace Juan?—Juan trabaia, but 2Ouién tra- 
baiv?—Trabaja Juan. In what may be called 
quick response a salient point of the question or 
other preceding remark may he placed at the 
head of an answering clause: 2Llevas revdlver?— 
Revolver no llevo. 38 3Estd en su casa Don Inan? 
—No, seforita. En casa/es muy raro verle. Com- 
pare Brooklynese: “Let’s go to a movie instead.” 
“A movie you can see anv time.” There is nrob- 
ably an emotive tinge to all such clauses: “T was 
too young to remember the war. but Hiroshima, 
that I remember,” written hv a 16 year Japanese 
with on!v high-school English! 

have TI order: K260 Ouiera Dios que 


Ramén]venga, “come,” that is, not “stay 


3 §élo, and words of similar meaning may con- 
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note strangeness, rarity, undesireability, etc. and 
any word so qualified tends to stand before the 
verb: H, passim: Esta pistola/sdlo el ejercito la 
porta. Este perfume/solamente las muchachas 
como tu lo llevan, vs. Este perfume lo llevan las 
muchachas como tt. 
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Note Lépez y Fuentes, Los Peregrinos inmoviles, 
61: zDesde cuando los amos ensillaban los caba- 
llos? where the word order is explained by the 
fact that the clause, besides being a question, is 
a statement giving new information about amos. 
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A FLASHCARD EXPERIMENT FOR TEACHING 
SPANISH IN THE FIFTH GRADE 


James C. SrockTon 
Los Angeles City School District 


Does the presentation of the printed 
Spanish word to children of the fifth grade 
(generally ages 10-11 years), along with 
the spoken word, have an advantage over 
the spoken method alone? 


Recent literature regarding the teaching 
of foreign language in the elementary 
schools seems to indicate a general accep- 
tance of the speaking-hearing method as 
the most efficient base for initial learning 
of a foreign language. Many elementary 
schools begin to teach association of the 
sounds with the printed Spanish words in 
the third or fourth grades. However, one 
large school district does not include any 
written presentation in its curriculum for 
the teaching of Spanish to elementary 
children.? 

In support of the hearing-speaking meth- 
od of teaching beginning foreign language 
without written associations, an experiment 
was reported by S. Earle Richards and Joan 
E. Appel where the students apparently 
became confused by the sight of the writ- 
ten Spanish.* 

This article will describe a_ situation 
which was created experimentally in an 
attempt to show that in a fifth grade class 


* Readers are urged to send material for this 
department to Prof. Brady at 105 Fraser Hall, 
Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


the children will achieve an ability to re- 
call a Spanish word more easily if the 
oral pronunciation is presented along with 
a _— showing the printed Spanish 
word. 


Fourteen flashcards were prepared by 
cutting pictures from magazines and past- 
ing them to white cards, 7x12 inches in 
size. The magazine pictures were trimmed 
to isolate a representation of the following 
fourteen Spanish nouns: 


pelo nariz 
manos blusa 
piernas vestido 
faldas cara 
camisas bolsa 
zapatos ojos 
pantalones boca 


Word cards were prepared separately on 
3x7 inch cards with the printed Spanish. 


The children of the fifth grade class 
used in this experiment were divided into 
two groups according to their indicated 
mental capacity as reported by their indi- 
vidual Cumulative Record Cards. No at- 
tempt was made to group the children 
according to sex or to reading ability. How- 
ever, the grouping resulted in an even di- 
vision of the class according to their read- 
ing groups (group I is highest), and an 
even distribution of reading ability in each 
of the experimental groups. This distribu- 
tion may be noted in Tables I and II. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


No children in the class were native 
speakers of Spanish or indicated any pre- 
vious acquaintance with any of the four- 
teen Spanish terms except the two cog- 
nates, Sees and pantalones. All of the 
children could be classified as white Cau- 
casian whose parents are predominantly 
“blue collar” workers. 

The fourteen Spanish words were pre- 
sented to the two groups in four lessons of 
twenty minutes’ duration each. The first 
five minutes of each lesson were devoted to 
review drill; the next ten minutes were 
devoted to the presentation of the new 
words; and the last five minutes of each 
lesson allowed a brief review of what had 
been covered in the whole lesson. 

The two groups were separated in the 
classroom in such a manner that the picture 
cards and the printed word cards could be 
viewed by only one group at a time. As a 
result of this arrangement, the two groups 
were designated simply as the North group 
and the South group. 

Each new word was presented by itself 
for work on pronunciation with the class, 
and then drilled in simple phrases and ex- 
pressions. The use of the picture flashcards 
for presenting the words was thought to 
minimize the use of English during the 
lessons. 

In the first lesson the review period was 
used to drill both groups chorally in the 
use of the following phrases: 


éTiene usted (una) pluma? 

2Tiene usted (un) lapiz? 

2Tiene usted dos (tres, etc.) plumas? 
Si tengo (una) pluma. 

Si tengo (un) lapiz. 

No, no tengo (una) pluma. 

No, no tengo (un) lapiz. 


The new terms presented to the two 
groups in the first lesson with the use of 
the picture cards were una blusa, un vesti- 
do, and una bolsa. The South group was 
shown the picture and the written Spanish 
words as the instructor pronounced them. 
The two groups attempted to repeat the 
words chorally after the instructor's re- 
peated pronunciation. The North group 
was then shown the picture card, but the 
word card was hidden from view. The two 
groups then drilled together chorally in 
the pronunciation of the three new terms 
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until they seemed to respond confidently 
together. The terms were regularly substi- 
tuted in the simple phrases that had been 
reviewed earlier. 

The second lesson was practically identi- 
cal to the first lesson except that new 
terms were introduced, and the North 
group was shown the word cards with the 
presentation. The four lessons varied only 
with the terms introduced, and each group 
saw the word cards for only two of the 
four lessons. A presentation plan of the 
four lessons would appear as follows: 


Written word Written word 


Lesson Terms seen by: not seen by: 


blusa 
vestido 
bolsa 


South North 


pantalones 
camisas 
zapatos 


faldas 


ojos 
boca 
nariz 
cara 


North South 


South 


piernas 
IV. manos 
pelo 


North South 


The four lessons were presented on four 
different days within a two week period. 
The day following the day of the last les- 
on, all of the Spanish terms were reviewed 
by the same flashcard technique, each 
group once more being allowed to see the 
printed word forms which corresponded to 
them. All children were then tested in 
dividually. They were asked to say the 
Spanish word they had learned when 
shown the picture card. They were shown 
the picture card for a duration of about 
ten seconds unless a response was made be- 
fore the end of that time. 

The test results of each child were classi- 
fied into four categories; no response, cor- 
rect initial syllable (1), generally correct 
word configuration reproduction (2), and 
acceptable as a correctly pronounced Span- 
ish word (3). The numbers in parentheses 
indicate how the results were tabulated. 
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The next day all of the Spanish terms 
were again presented with appropriate flash 
cards and choral repetition. The children 
were then tested again as before except that 
the picture card was shown for a duration 
of only five seconds. The tabulation of 
individual responses for the two test ses- 
sions may be seen in Tables I, II, III, 
and IV. 

After perusal of the tabulated results of 
Tables I, I, III, and IV of the two test 
sessions, it is apparent that there is some 
influence exerted by the use of the printed 
word card. Although there is some weight- 
ing of significant responses toward the sec- 
ond seven terms in the testing sequence, 
this weighting is definitely offset when the 
use of the word cards coincides with the 
first seven words of the testing sequence. 

The generally greater incidence of sig- 
nificant responses in the second seven 
words of the testing sequence could be the 
result of increasing familiarity with the 
test situation, or because the second seven 
words are generally shorter. However, these 
influences were constant for both groups 
and would not alter the significance of the 
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effects of the variable, namely, the use of 
the word cards. 

Most fifth graders will have some reading 
or word-recognition experience and ability. 
The results of this experiment show that 
this word recognition ability can be used 
with the spoken presentation to achieve a 
positive impression on the fifth grade stu- 
dent for the assimilation of Spanish terms. 

In the light of this fifth grade experi- 
ment and the college level experiment des- 
cribed in 1956 by Richards and Appel,’ the 
question arises as to what level the con- 
fusion of pronunciation and spelling may 
begin. Perhaps further inquiry will de- 
termine the answer to this question. 


NOTES 


1 Evelyn Van Eenenaam, “Annotated bibliogra- 
phy of modern language methodology,” ML], 
xxxvi-xti (1955-1958). These annotations, and 
later ones, list several articles describing use of 
the printed words in these grades. 

2 Ruth R. Ginsburg, “The Los Angeles Spanish 
Program.” Hisvania, xxx1v (1951), 94-95. 

3. Earle Richards, Joan E. Appel, “Effects of 
ten Words in Beginning Spanish,” ML], xt 
(1956), 129-133. 


TABLE I 
NORTH GROUP, FIRST TEST SESSION 


Rdg Word Cards Used Word Cards Not Used 
Sex IQ Grp | 2 23 @€ 5S © F 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
2M 112 2 3 > & 
6. F 101 =I Absent on day of this test session 
8. M 3 3 
9. M 92 1 204 
10. M 89 Il 2 3 
ll. F 87 I 1 3 3 
12. F 85 ‘ 
13. M: 85 III 
14. F 82. Il 3 3 
15. M 81 1 3 
16. F 77 ~=Ill ‘ 3 
17. F 74 2 
18. M 72 «Ill 


NOTE: The numbers from 1 to 14 at the top of the roy columns represent the follow- 


ing Spanish words; (1) pelo, (2) manos, (3) piernas, (4 


faldas, (5) camisas, (6) zapatos, 


(7) pantalones, (8) nariz, (9) cara, (10) ojos, (11) boca, (12) blusa, (13) bolsa, (14) vestido. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


TABLE II 
SOUTH GROUP, FIRST TEST SESSION 


Word Cards Not Used Word Cards Used 


2 


N 


2 
2 
2 
2 


VS 


™ 


3 
3 


Absent on day of ‘this test session 


NOTE: The numbers from | to 14 at the top of the response columns represent the follow- 
ing Spanish words; (1) pelo, (2) manos, (3) piernas, (4) faldas, (5) camisas, (6) zapatos, 
(7) pantalones, (8) nariz, (9) cara, (10) ojos, (11) boca, (12) blusa, (13) bolsa, (14) vestido. 


TABLE III 
NORTH GROUP, SECOND TEST SESSION 


Word Cards Not Used _ Word Cards Used 
ik 


SOSNAM 


NW Ww | 


NOTE: The numbers from 1 to 14 at the top of the response columns represent the follow- 
ing Spanish words; (1) pelo, (2) mano, (3) piernas, (4) faldas, (5) camisas, (6) zapatos, 
7. pantalones, (8) nariz, (9) blusa, (10) vestido, (11) cara, (12) bolsa, (13) ojos, 

4) ‘boca. 
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10 Grp 14 
18. 
14 
2 3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
12. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
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TABLE IV 
SOUTH GROUP, SECOND TEST SESSION 


Word Cards Used 


Word Cards Not Used 


Sex IQ F 8 9 10 11 12 13 4 

1 M = 113 Absent on day of this test session 

5. M101 3 2 

6. M 99 x. 2 

8. M 92 2 ‘ 3 . 3 

ll. F 87 . 45 3 3 
13. F 84 > 

14. F 82 3 3 

M 80 3 3 3 

16. M 76 3 3 = « 


NOTE: The numbers from | to 14 at the top of the response columns represent the follow- 
ing Spanish words; (1) pelo, (2) mano, (3) piernas, (4) faldas, (5) camisas, (6) zapatos, 


(7) — 
(14) b 


THE MLA FOREIGN 


LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


(8) nariz, (9) blusa, (10) vestido, (11) cara, 


(12) bolsa, (13) ojos, 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Qualifications testing.—Under a contract with 
the U.S. Office of Education, the FLP is prepar- 
ing a series of tests for FL teachers, which will 
correspond to the by now well-known Statement 
of Qualifications of Teachers of Modern Foreign 
Languages, prepared by the MLA Steering Com- 
mittee. The project is under the general direction 
of Professor Wilmarth Starr, on leave of absence 
from the Univ. of Maine. Working closely with 
him is a planning committee of seven members, 
one for each of the skills to be tested: Stanley 
Sapon of Ohio State. Sneaking; Jack Stein of 
Harvard, Listening: G. R. Goedsche of North- 
western, Reading: Nelson Brooks of Yale, Wriz- 
ing; Fernand Marty of Wellesley, Language 
Analvsis; Theodore Andersson of Texas. Culture; 
Alfred Pellegrino of Maine, Professional Prepara- 
tion. Since tests of these seven skills are to be 
prepared for each of five languages (French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Spanish), there will be 
thirty-five testing committees each of three mem- 
bers, a possible total of one hundred five mem- 
bers, a figure that may be reduced because some 
members may serve on more than one committee. 
We hope that these tests, once they are validated, 


will be used by teacher-training institutions in 
partial evaluation of their graduates, and we hope 
that, in time, a prospective teacher’s scores on 
these tests will be an important item in his dos- 
sier. Most of the work of preparing these tests 
can done on campus by the hundred odd 
members, though the Director will have an office 
in our new Center, where he will spend four 
days a week. 


William Riley Parker.—After six months’ emer- 
gency service as Chief of the Language Develop- 
ment Section of the Division of Higher Education 
in the U.S. Office of Education, six months dur- 
ing which he commuted weekly from Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, the current President and former 
Secretary of the MLA returns once more to full 
time teaching and research as Distinguished Serv- 
ice Professor at Indiana Univ. Milton’s gain is 
our loss, but our gratitude goes with Bill for this 
final (?) proof of his devotion to FLs. 


Kenneth Mildenberger.—With Bill Parker's 
resignation from his emergency appointment in 


the Office of Education, Ken Mildenberger, his 
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right-hand man, becomes Chief of the Language 
Development Section of the Division of Higher 
Education. As most of you know, Ken is the 
originator of the Ivory Basement News, the earli- 
est and still the leading authority on FLES, the 
Director of the MLA FL Program, now on leave 
of absence. He went to Washington to serve as a 
consultant for a week in the fall of 1958 and he’s 
been there ever since. We congratulate the 
USOE on having a person so experienced, ener- 
getic, and dedicated in this key post. 


Language Materials List—The MLA, ere « 
a government contract under Title VII of the 
NDEA, has prepared a bibliography of FL teach- 
ing materials. Chief bibliographer was Douglas 

. Alden of Princeton. Among his most active 
and effective assistants in the project were Emma 
Birkmaier, Kyra Bostroem, Agnes Brady, George 
Kreye, Rand Morton, Filomena Peloro, and José 
Sanchez. The list covers five languages (French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Spanish) and several 
categories (books, audio aids, visual aids, periodi- 
cals, maps, calendars, pictures, charts, games). It 
is selective and critical, limited to items that have 
been found useful in the classroom. Printed by 
Banta, it is distributed free by the MLA FLP Re- 
search Center. The list will be kept up to date 
and republished from time to time by Mary Oll- 
mann of our staff. 


NDEA Language and Area Centers.—Under 
Section 601 of Title VI of the NDEA, fourteen 
institutions will receive a half million dollars in 
federal assistance, which they will match with 
another half million, to teach critical languages: 
California, Russian, Polish, Serbo-Croatian, Hin- 
di-Urdu, Persian; Chicago, Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindi, Bengali, Tamal; Columbia, Uralic-Altaic; 
Harvard, Chinese, Korean, Tibetan, Arabic, Per- 
sian, Turkish, Hebrew: Howard, Swahili, Yoruba; 
Kansas, Chinese, Michigan, Arabic, Russian; 
N.Y.U., Portuguese; Pennsylvania, Russian, Hin- 
di, Guierati, Marathi: Princeton, Arabic. Persian, 
Turkish; Stanford, Chinese, Tapanese; Washing- 
ton, Chinese, Japanese, Tibetan; Wisconsin, 
Portuguese; Yale, Burmese, Vietnamese, Indo- 
nesian, Siamese. 


“Language and Language Learning.”—This 
new book by Nelson Brooks of Yale is a work of 
such fundamental importance that the MLA 
underwrote an advance mimeographed run so 
that the 1959 Summer FL Institutes could use it 
as a text. It will be published in 1960 by Har- 
court, Brace. We warmly commend the depth 
and breadth of its ideas, and the wit and con- 
ciseness with which they are expressed. Advance 
copies, at $2 each postpaid, may be obtained 
from the author, 107 Hall of Graduate Studies, 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 


NDEA: The First Year.—From the Edpress 
News Letter of 10 Aug. 1959, the following sum- 
mary of the accomplishments of the National 
Defense Education Act from 2 Sept. 1958 (when 
it was officially signed by the President) until 1 
Aug. 1959: Amount appropriated, $115,000,000; 
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requested for 1959-60 and sure of approval, 
$150,000,000; new USOE staff members, 200; 
loans to college students, distributed so far, $30,- 
617,000; number of institutions involved, 1,372; 
funds requested for 1959-60, $41,000,000; funds 
probably available 1959-60, $31,000,000; gradu- 
ate fellowships: number awarded 1958-59, 1,000; 
applications received, 6,000; number available 
1959-60, 2,500; science, math, modern languages: 
funds appropriated 1958-59, $56,000,000; re- 
quested for 1959-60, $60,000,000; number of 
states with plaus to improve instruction in the 
three areas, 44; guidance, counselling, testing: 
number of states with plans to identify students, 
50; number of guidance training institutes estab- 
lished last year, 49; number of institutes to be 
set up next year, 142; modern languages: number 
of centers so far established, 19; number of Jan- 
guage institutes established on campuses 1958-59, 
12; new educational media: number of research 
grants to study use of audio-visual aids, 68; area 
vocational educational programs: number of states 
with plans to train highly skilled technicians, 48; 
funds available 1959-60 to set up new courses for 
technicians, $7,000,000. 


“Foreign Languages, Grades 7-12.”—This cur- 
riculum guide, prepared in 1958 by the Connecti- 
cut State Advisory Committee on Foreign Lan- 
guage Instruction under the chairmanship of 
Arthur Selvi of Central Connecticut State Col- 
lege, was so filled with good advice and clear 
thinking about the teaching of ancient and mod- 
ern FLs that it achieved a national circulation and 
rapidly went out of print. Thanks to the Carnegie 
Foundation and the MLA, it has been reprinted. 
You may have a copy by sending a quarter or 
twenty-four cents in stamps to the MLA FLP 
Research Center. 


Commencement.—James C. Haggerty, Press 
Secretary to the President, wound up his 1959 
commencement address at Allegheny College 
with the following exhortation: “I hope that ev- 
ery one of you studied a foreign language while 
at college. Knowledge of languages has become 
increasingly important to Americans as our coun- 
try has assumed the leadership of the free world. 
I urge you—in fact, I plead with you—to keep up 
the study of whatever language you started in 
school until you have mastered it and can speak 
it fluently. 

“If you can, I recommend that you travel 
abroad—that you get to know people of other 
countries, that you talk to them in their own 
tongue—learn what they think about us, and let 
them know that we want only to be their friends. 
Such a common understanding, on a people-to- 
people basis, can contribute greatly to the lessen- 
ing of international tensions, to the attainment of 
peace with justice. 

“Frankly, I wish I could speak another lan- 
guage. It would have been of great value to me. 
Not that I would have attempted to speak in a 
foreign language when I was officially sneaking 
for the President at American press conferences 
held in connection with international meetings. 


But it would have been helpful if I could have 
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spoken French or Spanish or German—or even 
ussian. 

“I would have liked to have talked informally 
to the newsmen who did not speak English, to 
the taxicab drivers, to the working people one 
always meets—not just the diplomats. I know they 
would have appreciated hearing in their own 
language how the United States was working for 
better understanding among peoples and nations 
—that Americans, like themselves, believe in the 
brotherhood of man and in the right of individual 
nations to live peacefully as equals within the 
community of nations. Perhaps they could have 
understood more readily that we all have the same 
common yearnings for peace and for a better 
world for our children. 

“Incidentally you might be interested to know 
that at these conferences, my ‘opposite numbers’ 
speak English as well as I do. With the single 
exception of the Russians, they always make a 
point of talking to me in my language, without 
an interpreter. By so doing, they make me feel at 
home and welcome in their country. I wish I 
could exchange the compliment when they come 
to Washington. 

“So, as a final suggestion, I am asking you to 
do something I didn’t do—learn at least one other 
anguage. It will help you and your country in 
the years to come.” 


High ard sec.—Being as proud of our French 
as only a Spanish teacher can be and being very 
fond of extra-dry Martinis. we asked, on our last 
trip to Paris, for “Deux Martinis trés secs,” and 
got two amber-colored drinks that tasted to us 
very vermouthy; avec raison, because thev were 
pure dry Vermouth, unsullied by gin. We took 
refuge in English and the cocktail lounee of the 
Hotel Meurice. We were not staying there, but 
its rear entrance was on the Rue du Mont-Thabor, 
where was the front entrance of our much more 
modest hotel, the Duminy (not an advt.). The 
Meurice kept us happily afloat until we had to 
prepare ourselves for a trip into Normalis and 
Brittany. I asked the waiter what we should do 
to get something comnarable to his lovelv con- 
fections. “Demandez deux drys. monsieur.” said 
he. It worked like a charm. Addendum bv Tim 
Grew: A friend of his asked for Dry Martini in 
Hamburg and got three glasses of vermouth. 


Research Contracts.-The Language Develop- 
ment Program of the National Defense Educatipn 
Act contracted for twenty projects by 30 June 
1959, the end of the fiscal year. We list here for 
each project the name of the contractor, the name 
of the director (who may be also the contractor), 
the duration, and a brief descrintion. 1. ACLS, 
Freeman Twaddell of Brown, 1 Nov. 1958 to 31 
Jan. 1959, a quick survey of present and predic- 
table language needs in government, business, 
industry, and education, to be used as a basis for 
determining priorities in contracting for laneuage 
and area centers and in awarding National De- 
fense Language Fellowshins. First priority was 
given to Arabic, Chinese, Japanese. Hindi-Urdu, 
Russian, and Portuguese. Second priority was giv- 
en to Bengali, Burmese, Finnish, modern Hebrew, 
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Hungarian, Indonesian-Malay, Khalka (spoken 
in Outer Mongolia), Korean, Marathi (India), 
Persian, Polish, Serbo-Croatian, Singhalese (Cey- 
lon), Swahili (East Africa), Tamil (Ceylon and 
Indian. Telegu (India), Thai, Turkish, an 
Yoruba (Nigeria). 2. Myron Smith of Washing- 
ton, 16 Feb. to 16 June 1959, an on-the-scene 
survey of several of the larger existing centers in 
Near Eastern Studies. 3. William Welmers of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, 28 May to 30 
June 1959, a survey of proposed Centers for 
African language instruction. 4. John Lotz of 
Columbia, 11 May to 30 June 1959, a survey of 
available personnel for the preparation of teach- 
ing materials in the Uralic and Altaic languages. 
5. Middlebury College, Stephen Freeman, 28 
May to 11 Oct. 1959, an evaluative study of the 
nalen summer 1959 NDEA Language Institutes. 
6. MLA, Donald D. Walsh, 15 June 1959 to 14 
June 1961, studies and surveys to provide statis- 
tics on status and trends in MFL instruction at 
all levels in U.S. education. 7. Goucher College, 
Brownlee S. Currin, 15 June 1959 to 30 June 
1962, an expansion of the role of FLs in political 
science courses and in the program for the Politi- 
cal Relations Major. 8. U.S.C., Dwight L. Bol- 
inger, 15 June 1959 to 14 Sept. 1960, the prepa- 
ration of 24 short filmed dialogues in Spanish to 
experiment with the reinforcement value of visual 
as well as auditory stimuli in pattern drills. 9. 
U.C.L.A., William Bull, 21 June 1959 to 20 
Dec. 1960, the preparation of experimental visual 
aids for presenting and drilling basic Spanish 
grammatical problems. 10. Univ. of Colorado, 
Pierre Delattre, 15 June 1959 to 15 June 1960, 
developing and modifying instruments for the 
electronic analysis of speech and anplying them 
to the phonetic comparison of English with 
French, German, and Spanish. 11. Cornell Univ., 
J. Milton Cowan, 21 June 1959 to 20 June 1960, 
developing a device that will record graphically 
the intonations of sneech as they are heard by a 
listener and that will illustrate to FL learners the 
difference between English intonation and that of 
an FL. 12. Purdue, Elton Hocking, 13 June 1959 
to 22 Dec. 1960, exnerimentation on speech dis- 
orders associated with FL study. 13. Glastonbu 
Conn. Public Schools. Mary Thompson, 18 Marc 
1959 to 24 June 1960, the development of ex- 
perimental instructional materials to teach French, 
rman, Russian, and Spanish for the first semes- 
ter of language instruction in secondary schools. 
14. Univ. of Washington, Udo Posch. 1 Tune to 
10 Oct. 1959, on-the-spot study of Sinkiang 
Kazakhs in Eastern Anatolia in Turkey. 15. Wil- 
liam E. Welmers of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, 22 June to 30 Sept. 1959, develop- 
ment of teaching materials in languages of Li- 
beria and the Belgian Congo. 16. International 
Communications Foundation, Lawrence Van 


Mourick, Jr.. 2 June to 31 Oct. 1959, a nictorial 
survey (motion pictures and stills) of advanced 
techniques at four NDEA Summer Lanecuage 
Institutes (Univ. of Colorado, Univ. of Texas, 
Louisiana State Univ., and Univ. of Michigan). 
17. Haskins Laboratories. Franklin S. Coonrer, 11 
June 1959 to 30 June 1960, preparation of x-ray 
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sound motion pictures of Arabic, Chinese and 
Russian speech. 18. MLA, Wilmarth Starr, 15 
June 1959 to 14 June 1962, the preparation and 
validation of tests for measuring the qualifications 
of teachers of French, German, Italian, Russian, 
and Spanish in seven competencies: listening 
comprehension, speaking, reading, writing, lan- 
guage analysis, culture, and professional prepara- 
tion. 19. ACLS, John Lotz of Columbia, 16 
June 1959 to 30 Sept. 1962, the development of 
specialized training materials for use in teaching 
Uralic-Altaic languages (Hungarian, Finnish, 
Estonian, Turkish, Mongolian, Korean). 20. Cen- 
ter for Applied Linguistics, Charles Ferguson, 20 
June 1959 to 19 June 1961, the development of 
contrastive structure studies of English with 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 


“The National Interest and Foreign Lan- 
uages.”—In preparation for the 1959-60 series of 
ti YESCO Citizen Consultations on this vital 
subject, pamphlets based on the handbook by 
Willian Riley Parker, each dealing with one 
phase of the subject, were prepared: “The Im- 
portance of Increased and Improved Foreign Lan- 

age Teaching as Evidenced by the National 

fense Education Act, 1958,” by Donald D. 
Walsh; “Individual Development and the Second 
Language Experience,” by Stephen A. Freeman; 
“The Case for Earlier Beginnings in Corcign 
Language Teaching, and its Usefulness for All 
Children,” by James H. Grew; “The Absolute 
Need for Longer Sequences of Foreign Langua 
Teaching,” by Bayard Quincy Morgan; “The 
Need for Learning All the Language Skills,” by 
Nelson Brooks; “New Instructional Materials and 
Sources of Financial Aid in Purchasing Them,” 
by Marjorie C. Johnston; “Career Opportunities 
for Those Proficient in Foreign Languages,” by 
Albert H. Marckwardt. Anyone planning to hold 
a consultation on this subject or on any phase 
of it may obtain a free mimeographed set of the 
pamphlets from the MLA, 6 Washington Square 
North, New York 3, N.Y. The Parker handbook, 
The National Interest and Foreign Languages, 
may be obtained from the Government Printing 

ce. Washington 25, D.C., for 65c. 


NDEA Fellowships in strategic languages.— 
Selected from among 354 candidates. 171 gradu- 
ate fellows are studying at 25 institutions that 
have programs in the 6 critical languages; 69 will 
study Russian; 32, Chinese; 24, Japanese; 22, 
Arabic; 14, Portuguese; 10, Hindustani. Eleven 
of the awards for study during the summer of 
1959 had an average ae of $557; 25, for study 
in the summer of 1959 and for the 1959-60 aca- 
demic year, average $3,606; the other 135, for 
study during the academic year 1959-60, av- 
erage $2, 


FLES.—In case you missed it (and even if you 
didn’t), the following article from the 17 Aug. 
1959 edition of Time is worth quoting: “Until 
he was 14, squat, jolly, Texas-born Felix Tijerina 
could not speak a word of English. He was like 
thousands of other Mexican-American children: 
his mother taught him to read and write in Span- 
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ish only. And had he gone to school, he might 
still not have learned English. At the time 
(1920), Texas segregated Mexican-American 
school children on the basis of language—a dis- 
crimination usually as enduring as skin color. 
According to the odds, Felix seemed doomed to 
stagnate behind the language-discrimination bar- 
rier for the rest of his life. 

“Felix was made of sterner stuff. When he 
went to work as a restaurant bus boy in Houston, 
he started with the word ‘catchup,’ painfully 
taught himself to speak, read and write excellent 
English. Today, at 54, Felix Tijerina owns a 
chain of thriving Texas restaurants, is president 
of the nationwide League of United Latin 
American Citizens. But civic-minded Restauran- 
teur Tijerina has not stopped there. In his spare 
time, busy as a platoon of pedagogues, he has 
launched an assault on the language barrier. By 
last week Tijerina had worked out a method that 
may spread among Spanish-speaking children 
the nation. 

“Texas has long since dropped separate schools 
for Mexican students. But this is no full solu- 
tion. When Tijerina tackled the problem two 
years ago, he discovered that as many as 200,000 
Texas five-year-olds still could not speak English. 
The inevitable result: the children enter first 
grade normally at six, make no headway in 
school, and eventually drop out. Tijerina found 
that in five Texas counties alone, where the 
population is 90% Mexican-American, the state 
spent $3,000,000 a year to support dependent 
children. 

“Tijerina pointed the finger squarely at his 
own people, who refuse to speak English at home: 
‘When a Latin American boy gets to the third 
grade, after failing the first and second a couple 
of times, he finds that he’s eleven and the other 
kids are eight. He rationalizes by saying his skin 
is darker and that’s why he’s Bon failed. He 
doesn’t blame Daddy and Mother. He doesn’t ask 
why they didn’t teach him English. He quits 
school sand blames you, because your skin is 


ter. 
“In 1957, with his own money, Tijerina 
launched two tuition-free ‘Little Schools of 400’ 


in the neighboring towns of Ganado and Edna 
near Houston. Purpose: to teach 400 words of 
basic English to 42 five-year-olds, all of whom 
spoke Spanish only. After 33% months the ‘grad- 
uates’ entered first grade in the town’s public 
schools—where more than half the Mexican- 
American first-graders had failed the year before— 
and all passed with flying colors. 

“Tijerina soon opened nine more schools, got 
strong support from Texas Governor Price Daniel, 
who appointed him to a top-level committee 
studying the state’s educational needs. This 
spring, of dozens of appropriations urged by the 
committee, the only one passed by the frugal 
state legislature was a_ $1,300,000 bill to set up 
Tijerina-style schools throughout Texas. Reason: 

undreds of five-year-olds have now had the 


‘Tijerina treatment, and less than 5% have flunked 


the first grade. 
“By last week 70 Texas communities were 
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ready to start Tijerina schools this fall in a grand 
attack aimed at smashing the language barrier 
forever. Already Latin Americans are trying to 
launch similar schools in New York City, Buffalo, 
and Elizabeth, N.J. Last week Tijerina himself 
was hard at work stumping Texas to sell Mexican 
parents on the scheme, broadcasting urgent ap- 
peals in Spanish on 38 radio stations. Good 
Citizen Tijerina will not say how much of his 
own money he has spent so far: ‘I’m just paying 
a little back from what the people of the com- 
munity have done for me.’” 


The President is Particuliére—Protocol re- 
quired that President Eisenhower “say something 
in French” at ceremonies dedicating the St. 
Lawrence Seaway 26 June. The State Depart- 
ment was called upon to supply a fitting senti- 
ment in not more than one sentence, W ich it 
did. The sentence began: “Je suis particuliére- 
ment heureux . . .” The President took one look 
at “particuliérement,” and said “nix.” That’s 
why the sentence he spoke began, “Je suis trés 
heureux. . .” (New York Times, 29 June 1959). 


Diccionario Del Idioma Espafiol_—Teachers of 
Spanish who have complained of the lack of an 
all-Spanish, authoritative, economical, and small. 
i dictionary will happy to know that Ed- 
win B. Williams, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, a noted lexicographer, and the 
author of the Holt Spanish-English Dictionary, 
has prepared exactly what these teachers have 
been looking for. Its nearly 500 pages contain 
35,000 entries in a pocket-size book which is a 
Pocket Book. Its number is GC 60, and its price 
is 50c. 


Teacher Exchange Opportunities.—The 1960- 
61 edition of this government publication lists 
opportunities for elementary, secondary, an 
junior college teachers to teach abroad. Most of 
the listed openings are for an American teacher 
to exchange teaching posts with a teacher in a 
foreign country, but there are some one-way as- 
signments. Teachers of French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, as well as anyone interested in 
teaching English as a foreign language, are urged 
. read the details of the opportunities open to 
them. 


The 50th State.—An editorial message broad- 
casted by Station KPOA in Honolulu on 15 
April 1959: “The major problems of the world 
stem from misunderstanding. ese misunder- 
standings are due to the fact that we cannot 
communicate with people of other nations. We 
do not know their cultures, background, history, 
values, or motivations. One of the biggest stum- 
bling blocks in the way of anion is our 
inability to speak their language. With the jet 
age bringing us ever closer to our neighbors, it is 
imperative we be able to converse with them and 
understand each other. For many years leading 
educators have felt that foreign languages should 
be taught in primary school while the youngster 
is best qualified for imitative learning, rather than 
to wait until high school when he loses his lan- 
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guage learning skill. Hawaii is an ideal place for 
early language training. Some language schools 
are already in operation, many homes use a ‘moth- 
er tongue.’ A few private schools teach French or 
Latin to lower grades. But to be really effective 
this early language training must be well-planned, 
comprehensive and coordinated. Dr. Theodore 
Andersson, Carnegie visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity, said: “The nation is committing slow na- 
tional suicide through neglect of education.’ 
Other nations can read our professional literature 
and keep pace with our latest advances, but we 
cannot read theirs. Station KPOA urges inclusion 
of language training in the primary grades to lay 
the for greater world understanding, 
harmony, progress, and peace.” 


FLES in Manhattan.—Jacob Jacowitz, writing 
in the World Telegram and Sun on 22 June, 
said, in part: “Can children between the ages of 
9 and 11 learn to speak a foreign language? 
After experimenting for a year an- 
guage classes in grades 4 to 6 of 29 elementary 
schools, officials of the city education system to- 
day answered the question with an emphatic 
‘Yes.’ So convinced are they of the success of the 

roject that they are planning to extend it next 
all to additional classes. 

“Indorsement of the language project in the 
early grades came today from both Assistant 
Superintendent Truda T. Weil, who is in gen- 
eral charge of curriculum enrichment for bright 
pupils, and Dr. Theodore Huebener, director of 
foreign languages . . . Two or three elementary 
schools have for years had occasional language 
classes for bright children, with emphasis on the 
spoken language. The current broad-scale experi- 
ment in elementary language instruction was be- 
gun on Dr. Huebener’s recommendation last fall 
in 30 schools. Under this plan, Spanish or 
French instruction has been offered to children in 
the IGC (Intellectually Gifted) classes .. . 

“Efforts are made (and with considerable suc- 
cess, to judge by Miss Weil’s and Dr. Huebener’s 
enthusiasm) to build up a vocabulary of about 
500 basic words in the foreign language. Chil- 
dren are encouraged to speak informally with 
one another and to sing simple folk songs in the 
language they study. Both Miss Weil and Dr. 
Huebener are convinced that the earlier a child 
begins to learn a foreign language, the more it 
is likely to become part of the youngster’s 
background . . . 

“In junior and senior high schools, where 
formal language instruction is given, teachers o! 
the languages must hold special licenses. In the 
elementary schools, however, the language in- 
structors are recruited from the common-branches 
staff and are assigned to the special classes after 
Dr. Huebener certifies to their ability. 

“In addition to the Spanish and French classes 
for the intellectually gifted children, a somewhat 
different language program is offered in grades 3 
to 8 at PS 26, on Governor’s Island. Here, chil- 
dren of army personnel who expect to go with 
their parents to Germany get special instruction 
in conversational German.” 
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Foreign Students in the U.S.—Their number 
has increased 38% in the past five years, accord- 
ing to a June 1959 survey by the Institute of 
International Education. From 131 countries came 
47,245 students this year, a 9% increase over 
1958, and an 86% increase over 1948-49. This 
appears to be the largest foreign student popula- 
tion of any country in the world. The number of 
foreign teachers. in our schools has tripled in 
five years, from 635 in 1954 to 1,937 professors 
-from abroad. More imports than exports, for only 
1,842 Americans taught abroad this year. 

Faculty exchange reflects our growing concern 
with education in the physical sciences. Of this 
year's foreign professors, 907 (47%) were in this 
field, double last year’s number. And 389 Ameri- 
can science teachers taught abroad, 43% more 
than last year. 

For the first time this year more Middle East- 
erners than Europeans came to study here. The 
largest number (15,823) still came from the Far 
East, followed by 10,249 from Latin America, 
then 6,619 from the Middle East and 6,601 
from Europe. 

Engineering claimed 23% of the students, the 
humanities, 20%. Self-supported were 42%, 28% 
were aided by scholarships from private organiza- 
tions; 4.9%, supported by their governments, in- 
cluded an especially large number of African stu- 
dents. They came to every state in the union; 
New York got 13.6%; California, 13.2%; Michi- 
gan, 6.5%; Massachusetts, 6.3%; Illinois, 6.2%; 
D.C., 3.7%; Texas, 3.7%; Ohio, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, each 3.1%. 

The ten universities with the greatest number 
of foreign students, and the percentage of foreign 
to total enrollment: 1) M.I.T., 12.4% (762 
foreign students). 2) N.Y.U., 8.7% (2,700). 
3) Harvard, 5.5% (716). 4) Columbia, 5.2% 
(1,380). 5) U.S.C., 4.5% (814). 6) Michigan, 
4.3% (1,139). 7) California, 4.1% (1,693). 
8) Illinois, 3.5% (908). 9) Minnesota, 3.2% 
(1,136). 10) Wisconsin, 2.9% (709). 

Institutions reporting 50 or more foreign facul- 
ty members: M.I.T., 198; Wisconsin, 100; Calli- 
ornia, 93; Cal. Tech., 70; Chicago, 69; U.S.C., 
65; Minnesota, 62; Rutgers, 62; Washington 

The ten institutions with the largest number of 
faculty members teaching or doing research 
abroad: California, 178; Michigan State, 89; Chi- 
cago, 55; Yale, 44; Michigan, 41; Cornell, 40; 
Minnesota, 35; Ohio State, 34; Harvard, 32; 
Illinois, 30. 


Staying after school._A story published 13 
May 1959 in the Washington D.C. Evening 
Star is worth quoting uncut: “Two thousand 
Montgomery County children are staying after 
ket twice a week voluntarily to learn French 
or Spanish. It’s all part of the program called 
FLES (to rhyme with ‘yes’), or more formally 
Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools. The 
program was begun at Kensington, in 1954. The 
total of students that year was 46 in a single 
school. Today the scoreboard reads: 2,000 stu- 
dents in 43 schools, with 19 more schools joining 
the program next fall. 
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“The growth of FLES has been under the 
5 age of the County Council of PTAs, on 
the premise that children should be exposed to 
foreign languages at an early age ake the 
facility for learning is at its highest. Third to 
sixth graders are eligible. 

“Almost the entire program is held either be- 
fore or after school and paid for by parents in- 
volved—either $10 or $15 a semester, for half- 
hour classes twice a week. There are exceptions 
in two schools, Parkwood and Larchmont, where 
15-minute daily sessions are held during school 
hours in an experiment that began in March. 

“But can children learn anything in such a 
short time?’ was the protest heard from many 
families when the classes started. The proof that 
they can is visible in third grade classes where 
nothing but French is spoken from the start to 
the finish of the lesson—and the children already 
are able to speak and understand simple conver- 
sations with new words introduced daily. 

“Their teacher is Mrs. Evagene Ruebush of 
9712 Elrod Road, Kensington, who attempts to 
perfect their pronunciation as well as their vocab- 
ularies. No attempt is made to teach them written 
words or grammar; the emphasis is on everyda 
conversations sprinkled with humor. So mes | 
interest has been generated by the program that 
the FLES committee has a major ‘cb in answer- 
ing correspondence. ‘Our main problem is in ob- 
taining a capable teaching staff,’ said Mrs. John 
F. Sherman of 9916 Wildwood Road, Kensing- 
ton, who is FLES chairman for the county coun- 
cil of PTAs. ‘Parents in this county would not 
tolerate a program that was anything less than 
tops; we simply can’t have a poor program. Our 
residents have traveled too much, and learned lan- 
guages too extensively themselves, to settle for 
sub-standard classes.’ 

“The aim of FLES is that foreign language 
instruction should soon be included in regular 
elementary school curriculum, and that eventually 
schools will provide continuous foreign language 
study from the third grade right through high 
school. According to plans now in the mill, it 
seems likely that 62 of the county’s 85 elementary 
schools will have FLES next September, Mrs. 


Sherman estimates.” 


Bureau of International Cultural Relations.— 
Robert H. Thayer, former U.S. Minister to Ru- 
mania, heads this new Bureau established in 
June 1959 in the Department of State. In a 2 
july release, Mr. Thayer said: “The Department 

as recognized the increasing importance cultural 
activities, previously carried out by the Bureau of 
Public Affairs, are coming to occupy in inter- 
national affairs. The element of human com- 
munication has become vital in the relationships 
of peoples and nations. We in the United States 
are becoming increasingly aware of the strength 
and validity of the cultures of other peoples, and 
they are becoming more interested in understand- 
ing us. This kind of mutual appreciation is im- 
portant to stability and progress in the world. 
Cultural interchange furthers the kind of under- 
standing we seek. 
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“The educational exchange program under the 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt p and other in- 
ternational activities which bring American and 
foreign students, educators, leaders, specialists, 
and artistic groups together will form the basis of 
the work of the new Bureau. 

“The bureau will be responsible for the Presi- 
dent’s Special International program for Cultural 
Presentations under which 140 groups of Ameri- 
can performing artists and athletes have — 
in more than 90 countries since 1954; the ex 
change program between the United States and 
the eveetive nations under which 38 American 
technical delegates visited the Soviet Union and 
33 similar Soviet groups visited the United States 
during 1958; the participation of the Govern- 
ment and American institutions in UNESCO; 
and various other programs of cultural and edu- 
cational interchange. 

“The largest comerg | of the new bureau will 
be the International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram, which includes the educational and cul- 
tural exchange program authorized under the 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts. This program 
has sponsored the exchange of more than 60,000 
persons between the United States and more 
than 85 other countries since 1938. 

“Other existing State Department units that 
will be part of the new bureau include the Sec- 
retariat of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange and the Adviso' 
Committee on the Arts, two public bodies whic 
advise the Secretary of State on cultural and ed- 
ucational exchange activities; and the Cultural 
Planning and Coordination Staff, which will 
henceforth be called the Cultural Policy and 
Development Staff. 

“Mr. Thayer will also be responsible to the 
Secretary of State for the coordination of other 
government activities in the international cultural 
relations field and for liaison and cooperation with 
non-governmental organizations engaged in such 
activities. Saxton Bradford, Deputy Director for 
Policy and Plans, United States Information 
Agency, has been appointed Deputy for Opera- 
tions to Mr. Thayer.’ 


FLs in Manhattan.—A story by James J. Moris- 
seau in the 2 ae 1959 N.Y. Herald Tribune 
reveals that only 51% of the city’s high-school 
students are studying FLs. In 1917 all high-school 
students studied at least one FL. But, of course, 
the percentage of teen-agers now attending high 
school has increased enormously in these 42 
yous. Only a little more than half the present 

igh-school students take the college-preparatory 
academic course, and foreign languages are not 
required for the commercial or general diplomas. 

As of Oct. 1958, 92,021 of the city’s 194,289 
high-school students were enrolled in language 
courses. In addition, FLs were being studied by 
73,255 junior high-school pupils, 4,464 in eve- 
ning high schools and 1,153 in vocational high 
schools, for a total of 170,893. 

“An additional 1,000 elementary school pupils 
were enrolled in recently scree | conversational 
language classes in 39 schools, and 200 children 
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of Army personnel were studying German in a 
special class on Governors Island. Spanish is the 
most popular language, displacing French, which 
has been consistently popular over the years. 
German, most popular in 1917, is in fifth place 
behind Italian and Latin, and has fluctuat 
widely in demand according to Germany’s role 
in world politics and wars. 

“Latin enrollments have been slipping steadily 
and, Dr. Huebener predicts, will continue to do 
so. Other languages offered are Greek, Hebrew, 
Norwegian, and, most recently, Russian. Dr. 
Huebener regards the trend toward a six-year 
language program, organized so that the course 
of study will link up directly with first-year 
college courses, as the most significant develop- 
ment in language study in the city’s schools.” 

FL Powerhouse.—At a meeting of the Denver 
Rotary Club on 30 July, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations, spoke 
of Russia’s huge organized effort to win the free 
world to communism. “Meanwhile,” he contin- 
ued, “there exists among private American citizens 
a vast powerhouse of talent which is beyond the 
reach of government and which is only partly 
effective. The cause of freedom needs it. iF that 

werhouse were really put to work, here are a 
ew of the things that might be done. 

“Every American school child of better than 
average ability might learn at least one forei 
language thoroughly. A few thousand of the 
million or more students graduated every year 
from our colleges might learn to speak such lan- 

ages as Arabic, Hindi, Urdu and Swahili— 
anguages which are widespread in Africa an 
Asia but which are almost unknown in the 
United States. 

“Able students preparing for the professions— 
medicine, engineering, agriculture, teaching and 
so on—might organize themselves into a nation- 
wide foreign service reserve, preparing to spend 
pasees five years of their careers working in the 

ospitals, industries and universities of foreign 
countries. 

“The educational communities of the United 
States, which teach tens of thousands of foreign 
students every year, might make systematic ef- 
forts to see that those students really get to know 
the United States; that when they go home they 
find work worthy of their abilities; and that they 
do not lose touch with their American friends. 

“Voluntary organizations of America, like the 
Rotary Clubs, which are to such a great extent 
the lifeblood of our country, might redouble their 
efforts in such fields as sending good books abroad; 
extending hospitality to foreign visitors; founding 
scholarships for foreign students and for Ameri- 
can students abroad. 


“Every American who travels abroad might 
consider himself a 5 ome of his country, 

to learn the local language, and conduct him- 
self with the courtesy and respect for strange 
ways without which it is impossible to make 
friends.” Mr. Lodge concluded: “A good idea 
ike freedom, sitting passively in a fortress, will 
certainly be defeated by a bad idea which is on 
the march. But if bad and good command equal 
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devotion, equal daring, intelligence, energy and 
endurance, then certainly the community of 
free nations will continue to flourish and grow 
long after communism has passed from the face 
of the earth.” 


The Millenium?—On 9 ca 1959 the United 
States Senate approved a bill (S. 2633, Report 
No. 880) from the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Chairman, Senator J. W. gy, se to amend 
the Foreign Service Act of 1956. ong its pro- 
visions are three of special FL interest. Two of 
them would ensure that Foreign Service officers 
know the language and culture of the country to 
which they are assigned. The third would end 
geographic rotation and assure an officer that he 
could steer a specialist in one area. Here are 
the pertinent Sections of the Bill: “Sec. 500. It 
is the policy of the Congress that chiefs of mis- 
sion and Foreign Service officers appointed or 
assigned to serve the United States in forei 
countries shall have, to the maximum practicable 
extent, among their qualifications, a useful knowl- 
edge of the principal language or dialect of the 
country in which they are to serve, and knowl- 
edge and understanding of the history, the cul- 
ture, the economic and political institutions, and 
the interests of such country and its people. Sec. 
578. The Secretary shall designate every Foreign 
Service Officer position in a foreign country whose 
incumbent should have a useful knowledge of a 
language or dialect common to such country. 
After December 31, 1963, each position so de- 
signated shall be filled only by an incumbent 
having such knowledge: Provided: That the Sec- 
retary or Deputy Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion may make exceptions to this requirement for 
individuals or when special or emergency condi- 
tions exist. The Secretary shall establish foreign 
language standards for assignment abroad of of- 
ficers and employees of the Service, and shall ar- 
range for appropriate language training of such 
officers and employers at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute or elsewhere. Sec. 626. The achievement 
of the objectives of this Act requires increasing 
numbers of Foreign Service officers to acquire 
functional and geographic area specializations and 
to pursue such specializations for a substantial 
part of their careers. Such specialization shal] not 
in any way inhibit or prejudice the orderly ad- 
vancement through Class 1 of any such officer 
in the Foreign Service.” 


Good News from North Carolina.—The State 
appointed FL Committee on Foreign Languages 
in the Curriculum, under the chairmanship of 
Sterling Stoudemire of the Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, is shaping recommendations which it hopes 
will lead to extension of the usual two-year high- 
school program to a three-year program, beginnin 
in grade eight, with the consequent possibility o 
foreign language instruction in grades eight 
through twelve. The Committee will also urge the 
spread of FLES. A foreign-language consultant 
will be appointed and the Foreign Language 
Committee was asked to make recommendations 
of names. The Univ., at Chapel Hill, will intro- 
duce, under the direction of the Department of 
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Romance Languages, courses in Classical Arabic 
and Classical Hebrew this year. 


Archdiocesan FLES.—An item in the Boston 
Herald, 27 August 1959, announces that more 
than half the Catholic elementary schools in the 
Archdiocese of Boston will begin teaching an FL 
this year. Of the 242 elementary schools, 125 
have already announced plans for some FLES 
training. Pupils in grades three through six will 
receive this training, though in many schools 
language instruction will begin in the first grade. 
Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, school superintendent 
of the Archdiocese, in making this announcement 
said: “I encourage qualified teachers to start 
teaching a foreign language by the oral-aural 
method as early as possible. In homes where the 
parents are bi-lingual, I would like to have the 
children regularly exposed to both languages 
from infancy. The young are especially receptive 
to learning through listening and mimicking.” 


Reprint.—In the April 1955 PMLA we print- 
ed the following paragraph by Robert G. Mead, 
Jr. (Connecticut). We think it timely enough to 
offer it again: “In connection with the FL Pro- 

am, it has occurred to me that we often over- 
ook a fertile field among our own students in 
which to spread a knowledge of the values of 
FLs. So I have devised and carried out the fol- 
lowing plan in my elementary and intermediate 
Spanish classes. On the opening day of class I 
ask the students who wish to do so to hand in a 
list at the next meeting of the reasons, pro an 
con, which occur to them for studying an FL. I 
emphasize that the papers need not be signed. I 
collect and read these lists aloud, call for com- 
ments from the students, and add some myself. 
This leads to an open forum discussion which 
affords ample opportunity for presenting new 
ideas to the students in a frank, spontaneous way. 
I have found that even dichard opponents of FLs 
are thus made to see the issue in a new light, and 
that the majority of students respond in a warm 
and sea way to the procedure.” 


Foreign Teaching Posts.—They will be avail- 
able in Army-operated schools for American chil- 
dren in Okinawa, Korea, Japan, Italy, Germany, 
and France for the 1960-61 ph ss: | year. The 
greatest number of vacancies will be for elemen- 
tary teachers experienced in the primary grades. 
Secondary teachers who qualify in two major 
will be School librarians, 
guidance counselors, an ormitory supervisors 
will be required and a limited number of ad- 
ministrative positions are expected. Qualifications 
include a bachelor’s degree, teacher training and 
two years of rience. Government transporta- 
tion is furnished and rent-free living quarters are 
available. Salary for the instructional staff exceeds 
$400 monthly. The tour of duty is one year. In- 
quiry regarding application procedure should be 
made immediately to Teacher Recruitment, Ci- 
vilian Personnel Office, Eastern Ocean District, 
CE, U.S. Army, 346 Broadway, New York 13, 
New York. 


Embarras d’eléves.—As FL enrollments mount, 
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we must resist our administrations’ efforts to solve 
the manpower problem by increasing the pupil- 
teacher load. This is unfair to teachers and pupils 
in any subject, but it does a peculiar harm to the 
FL class, where pupil response is essential to lan- 
guage learning; as the number of pupils per class 
increases, the frequency of response per pupil 
decreases. One solution to the large class is the 
lecture, which is fatal to language learning. Let’s 
fight co keep the numbers down and the pupils 
talking—in the FL, of course. 


Dumb Idea.—It’s the one that points to audio- 
lingual learning as the negation of mental train- 
ing and intellectual content and scholarship. The 
line of thought (to stretch a word) equates speak- 
ing and listening with the prattling of infants, 
just because the most conspicuous and dramatic 
recent examples of this learning have occurred in 
FLES classes. But it is false reasoning to say that 
the intellectual content of this approach must be 
at the third-grade level. It can be as stimulating 
and mature as the materials that the teacher pre- 
pares. The rub is that the teacher has to prepare 
the materials. It’s harder, much harder, to teach 
this way. And it requires the teacher to know the 
language he is teaching. But it really is worth the 
effort. Ask any teacher who has tried it. Or try 
it yourself and see. 


Northeast Conference.—The next Northeast 
Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages will be held at the Ambassador Hotel in 
Atlantic City, 8 and 9 April 1960. General Chair- 
man is Professor Remigio Pane of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. The theme of the Conference is Lan- 
guage as Culture and the Teaching of Culture. 


Russian up.—A New York Times article, 24 
Aug. 1959, quoted Professor Helen B. Yakobson 
of the George Washington Univ. on current of- 
ferings and enroilments. In two years, the num- 
ber of high schools offering Russian has zoomed 
from 16 to over 400. Though no accurate count 
yet exists of the total number of U.S. students of 
Russian, it probably only a few thousand. By 
contrast, an educated guess is that between five 
and six million Russian high-school students are 
studying English. 


Up Coe.—An FL degree requirement was rein- 
stated at Coe College in Iowa 10 October 1958. 
The requirement, abandoned in 1954, is two 
years study or comparable proficiency. 


Babel.—Our FL staff (11 members at present) 
professes competence to some degree in the fol- 
Soden 11 FLs: French (9 members), Spanish 
(8), German (6), Italian (3), Chinese (2), 
Portuguese (2), Armerian (1), Hebrew (1), 
Japanese (1), Rumanian (1), and Russian (1). 


Russian Tours.—How many student groups 
went to Russia this summer? We know of two: 
one, a month’s tour by students who had just 
finished six weeks’ study at the Summer Program 
of Russian Studies at the Choate School in Wal- 
lingford, Conn.; the second, a 15-day tour under 


the auspices of St. John’s Univ. School of Edu- 


cation. This tour is an outgrowth of a year-long 
twice-weekly TV course, “Basic Russian.” We are 
sure there were many other student groups. If 
you know of one we've missed, tell us about it. 


Natiirlich.—Our favorite unpaid staff member, 
Jim Grew of Phillips Academy, Andover, who 
comes in to help us out whenever he is in New 
York, told us that he has his wife thinking in FL 
terms, even on vacations. They were in Canada 
this summer, watching some herons. Jim won- 
dered aloud what the feminine of ‘heron’ was. 
“Obviously, it’s Damen,” said Alma Grew. 


FL Specialist in the USOE.—Her many friends 
and admirers will happy to know that the 
successor to Marjorie Johnston is Esther Eaton, 
who has resigned from the Garden City High 
School to fill this key position in the Office of 
Education. Miss Johnston is devoting all her time 
and energy to the administration of Title III of 
the NDEA, which has to do with State Plans. 


Fuller Explanation.—“Nyet,” said Sergei Yeger 
of the Soviet Union when asked at the San 
Diego county fair if there were house trailers in 
Russia. As a gag, a reporter asked Mr. Yeger’s 
interpreter for a translation. This is what he got— 
“He says that they do not like houses on wheels 
in Russia. They prefer a more permanent, stable 
type housing.” (From the Chicago Tribune, 22 
July 1959.) 


Vice Admiral Rickover.—Our really great race 
with the Soviet Union is in education,” said the 
admiral 8 Aug. 1959 on his return from a visit 
to Russia and to Poland, which “has its children 
going to school six hours a day, six days a week, 
ten months a year . . . Those who complete the 
eleven-year course and are going on to the uni- 
versity study one foreign language continuously 
for six years and another foreign language for 
four years. They also have had several years of 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics.” 


Effective Organization—A working model of 
the type of local organization which some authori- 
ties feel offers the best hope for effective pro- 
fessional action by language teachers in the 
future is to be found in the Foreign Language 
Association of Santa Clara County, Santa Clara, 
California. It meets three times a year at “Foreign 
Language Breakfasts” on Saturdays and it in- 
cludes all teachers from all high school districts 
in Santa Clara County, Southern San Mateo, 
Stanford, University of Santa Clara, San Jose 
State, and the City College of San Jose. The 
meetings are practical, has a great deal of discus- 
sion and exchange of ideas, all on the “grass 
roots” level. One of the significant features of 
this Association is the cooperation it has obtained 
from the County School Department which places 
at the Association’s disposal IBM machines for 
addressing the announcements. Among the As- 
sociation’s accomplishments has been a survey of 
college requirements, emphases, texts, placement 
procedures and so on in foreign languages in all 
the western states. This information has been 
compiled into a book for use by high school 
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teachers and it proves very helpful in solving the 
problems of articulation. 


Bilingual Months.—Cadets of the College Roy- 
al Militaire in Quebec, preparing for careers in 
the Canadian Army, Navy and Air Force speak 
only French the first half of each month and 
only English during the second half of the 
month. They make extensive use of Language 
Laboratory facilities during their preparation. 


Music the Universal Language?—By almost 
unanimous vote the faculty of Yankton College, 
South Dakota, has voted in favor of “universal 
and rigid enforcement” of a two-year language 
requirement. Exception was made, however, for 
Bachelors of Music. 


Latin American Fellowships.—The Institute of 
International Education calls attention to the 
fact that in addition to Fulbright awards, it also 
administers grants for study is Latin America 
under the Inter-American Cultural Convention. 
Grants cover study in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lumbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela. These IACC grants cover transportation, 
tuition and partial to full maintenance. The eligi- 
bility requirements are essentially the same as 
those for Fulbright awards. Requests for applica- 
tions must be postmarked before October 15th 
and the completed applications will be accepted 
until 1 November. Inquiries should be made of 
the cafnpus Fulbright advisors or at the Informa- 
tion and Counseling Division of the Institute of 
International Education. 


Adam II1.—The spirit of Leonardo da Vinci 
continues in latter day Italians as is demonstrated 
by the efforts of Professor Silvio Ceccato, pro- 
fessor of Theoretical Philosophy and Dr. Enrico 
Maretti, electronics engineer, to solve the prob- 
lems of the translating machine. The latest model 
of their creation, called Adam III, is expected to 

» put on display shortly. It makes use of a new 
and simpler principal than that found in ma- 
chines currently being developed in this country. 
Professor Ceccato claims to have distilled the 
major human thought processes in the series of 
two dozen sub headings and contains these 
within 15,000 word symbols. Now that American 
financial assistance seems to have been arranged, 
the Italians are hoping that Adam III will beat 
his rivals in this country and elsewhere to the 
punch card. 


Up FLs.—Columbia College in Columbia Uni- 
versity joins the number of institutions which are 
restoring or raising their foreign language require- 
ment for admission. As of 1962, candidates for 
admission will have to present three years of a 


foreign language; in the meantime, those so. 


equipped will receive preference. Rice Institute, 
Southern Methodist, and Texas Christian have 
joined the trend in adding or restoring foreign 
language entrance requirements. The University 
of Texas has decreed that. as of September 1963, 
two units of any “accredited” foreign language 
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will be among the minimum requirements for 
the College of Arts and Sciences. Students who 
fail to meet this minimum will be admitted with 
a deficiency which must be made up by taking 
an elementary and intermediate foreign language 
course without credit. (Normal credit will be 
allowed, however, for similar courses in additional 
foreign languages.) Yale University which has for 
many years maintained a comparatively high 
language requirement for the A. B. degree (one 
full year at 5 hours a week on top of 2 years for 
admission), has been disturbed in recent years by 
the number of men who met the requirement 
easily, and then took no further language in col- 
lege. To correct this, the facult added a 
Distribution Requirement of a full-year course of 
two term courses in . .. Natural Sciences; or 
Mathematics; or a foreign literature at the level 
of 40 or higher in the foreign language.” The 
“40” mentioned above refers to the Yale Univer- 
sity designation for courses beyond all require 
ments. On 5 June the faculty of Hood Calin, 
Maryland, voted to restore the requirement in 
foreign languages for all A.B. graduates, to be 
effective in September 1960 for the class of 1964. 
“All A. B. candidates are required to complete an 
intermediate course (2nd year college) in any 
language taught at Hood College (at present, 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, or Greek) or 
show an equivalent knowledge of one of these 
languages by means of an exemption test.” 


Happy Union!—The Univ. of New Mexico 
will put into effect this fall a new Master of Arts 
Program which was sponsored jointly by the De 
partment of Modern and Classical Languages 
and the College of Education. A most interesting 
feature will be the cross-listing of certain courses 
listed as Education and as Spanish which will be 
taught by members of the language department; 
these will include the Application of Linguistics 
to Language Instruction, Techniques of the Lan 
guage Laboratory, and Proseminar in Problems of 
Language Instruction. Congratulations to Chair- 
man Duncan, and to his colleagues in the College 
of Education. 


New York State Russian.—New York’s State 
Education Department is to be commended for 
positive action to help meet the desperate scarcity 
of Russian teachers, in cooperation with several 
colleges in the State. Columbia, Fordham, Hun- 
ter, and Syracuse will offer special six-week pro- 
grams in Russian this summer, and _ part-time 
study during the coming academic year, to teach- 
ers on the rolls this past year and who intend to 
continue in the state beyond the coming year; 
preference will be given to foreign language 
teachers. Those receiving the proper recommenda- 
tions from their schools will be given grants to 
cover tuition and other fees in full, plus a com- 
muting allowance. 


Lively NCTFL.—Chaired by Professor Léon 
Dostert of the host institution, Georgetown Univ.., 
the sixth annual Northeast Conference on Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages established new rec- 
ords of attendance and enthusiasm at its April 
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17-18 meeting at the Sheraton-Park Hotel in 
Washington. The Conference received financial 
support from more than 325 institutions (nearly 
one-third more than last year), and attracted more 
than 1500 registrants from Canada to South 
Carolina, and as far west as Ohio. The impact 
of the NDEA and the Conant Report were hap- 
pily evident both in the greatly increased number 
of public school teachers who were allowed time 
and money to attend the whole meeting, and in 
the higher morale they brought with them. High 
spot of the generally excellent program, which 
attempted to set forth a blue-print for foreign 
languages from grades 7 to 13, was Miss Filo- 
mena Peloro’s seventh grade Spanish class from 
Hackensack, New Jersey. Miss Peloro’s achieve- 
ments amply justified the Saturday Evening 
Post's cnlain. Next year’s Chairman will be Pro- 
fessor Remigio U. Pane of Rutgers; place will 
probably be Atlantic City. 


Toward More Humane Engineers?—“. . . the 
glaring omission I see from the various humani- 
ties programs suggested (for engineers) is the 
absence of a foreign language . Language is 
the basis of all communication. Much has n 
said in discussions of the Humanities Program 
concerning the current inability of many engi- 
neers Cand others) to express a clearly 
and grammatically. Not the least of the advan- 
tages of study in this field, particularly in the 
Classical and Romance languages, is the resultant 
broadening of understanding of the grammatical 
background and immense capability of expres- 
sion contained in English itself.” (Knight Pryor, 
Executive Assistant, IBM, in Journal of Engi- 
neering Education, March, 1959.) 


Georgia and Oklahoma FLs.—Recent surveys 
comparying foreign languages enrollments in Ok- 
lahoma high schools in the years 1954-55 and 
1957-58 are both encouraging and disquieting, 
as were the results of surveys conducted on the 
teaching of foreign languages in the public high 
schools of Georgia. 


Oklahoma 
1954-55 1957-58 
760 Public high schools 657 
683 Public high schools with no MFLs 541 


Public high schools with no FLs 


at a 526 
Total enrollments for public high 

123,000 schools 136,000 

Georgia Oklahoma 
1957-8 1958-9 1954-5 1957-8 
2662 9568 French I 437 823 
1687 3325 French II 264 467 
222 97 French III 35 27 
71 0 French IV 10 0 
120 31 German I 50 50 
0 0 German IT 10 0 
3095 5505 Spanish I 2318 3528 
1847 2370 Spanish II 1554 1983 
37 42 Spanish III 93 110 
117 0 Spanish IV 33 0 
18,854 20,938 Totals 4,804 6,970 


Hispania 


The increase in the totals as impressive, but 
note that, of this larger base, fewer continue, an 
in every case the fourth year has disappeared. 
Can it be that increased lower-level enrollments 
are absorbing both the teaching staff and money, 
so that the authorities are reluctant to allow 
small advanced courses? Or can it be that the 
effectiveness of teaching and learning has de- 
teriorated because of crowding in the beginning 
classes? In any case, Dr. Conant would not be 
pleased. 


More FLs on TV.—The modern ideal of edu- 
cation seems to be veering more and more toward 
a thousand students on one end of a log anda TV 
set on the other. Two of the more ambitious new 
ambitious new projects: The Modern Language 
Project of the Massachusetts Council for Public 
Schools, under the leadership of Graham T. 
Winslow, has obtained financial support from 
the Ford Foundation and Title VII, NDEA, for 
a three-year broadcast of French FLES over Sta- 
tion WGBH in Boston. Gordon Silber of Union 
College is director, at least for the initial stages, 
and Mrs. Anne Slack, well known for her TV 
teaching in the Schenectady, N.Y., area, will be 
the teacher. The chances are very good that the 
series will also be filmed for national distribution. 
Hundreds of school districts are contributing, and 
there has been worked out an ambitious plan for 
in-service training of teachers at the local level. 
The school system of seven counties around 
Mason City, Iowa, have authorized the expendi- 
ture of $20,000 in 1959-60 to teach conversa- 
tional Spanish to about 3000 sixth-grade students 
by TV. We Americans are slow to learn that the 
mere voting of money, important as that is, can- 
not do away with the need for careful planning 
and trained operators. 


Private Enterprise.—International Fellowship 
Inc., founded by Mr. and Mrs. Allen Brown of 
Buffalo, New York, has its own flourishing in- 
ternational exchange program. This year 100 stu- 
dents from the Buffalo area will have spent the 
summer living with families in Austria, Colum- 
bia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, France, Holland, India, 
Panama, and Peru. In return, some 50 students 
from these countries will find out what life is 
like in and around Buffalo. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


New Publications.—1. Purchase Guide 
(for programs in science, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages), prepared by 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Ginn and Company, 1959. $3.95. The Pur- 
chase Guide is designed primarily to help 
secondary and elementary school teachers 
buy equipment for science, math and mod- 
ern foreign language teaching, using funds 
from Title III of the NDEA. A unique 
compilation by 140 experts in these fields, 
the Guide provides purchase and use data 
and specifications for nearly 1000 items, 
and selective bibliographies. For the mod- 
ern languages there are also 25 tall pages 
of essays and illustrations which give de 
tailed information on the nature and use of 
all kinds of A-V equipment, from the sim- 
plest to the most complete. Impartial guid- 
ance, detailed and highly competent, is 
thus available, thanks to generous founda- 
tion grants, to the free services of a great 
many exnert colleagues, and the leadership 
of the CCSSO. 40,000 free copies have 
been supplied to public school superin- 
tendents, and another 35,000 are on sale. 


2. MLA List of Materials for the Teach- 
ing of Modern Foreign Languages, MLA, 
70 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 11, N.Y. 50c. 
Another unique and extremely valuable 
compilation, the MLA List represents the 
consensus of hundreds of our colleagues. 
The staff of the FL Program has edited the 
thousands of suggestions and has published 
the List at a nominal price, thanks to foun- 
dation support. Teachers at all levels can 
now choose and order from an up-to-date 


list of books, films, and realia of all kinds. 


3. “Modern Foreign Languages in the 
Comprehensive Secondary School” (the 
1958-59 major project of the NASSP com- 
mittee on curriculum planning and devel- 
opment), Journal of the NASSP, Septem- 
ber, 1959. CAlso available separately as a 
preprint, 16 pp., from the NASSP, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C.., 
15c.) This is a history-making document in 
which the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals officially and vigor- 
ously endorses “modern languages taught 
and learned with beginning emphasis on 
communication rather than on grammatical 
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structure.” Membership of the Special Com- 
mittee includes Theodore Andersson, 
Emma Birkmaier, Nelson Brooks, Marjorie 
Johnston, A. T. MacAllister, Earl Me- 
Grath and Mary Thompson. 


4. Audiovisual Instruction, September, 
1959. DAVI, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Special price for 10 or 
more copies, 50c each. This entire issue is 
devoted to A-V devices and techniques in 
the teaching of foreign languages in high 
schools and colleges. Questions and an 
swers were solicited nationally, then or- 
ganized and edited by Frederick Eddy and 
Elton Hocking, aided by the DAVI staff 
and others. The result is an authentic cross 
section of informed opinion. 


Help!._A new producer of audio-visual 
materials requests AATSP help in securing 
the following information and materials: 

1. Top quality, recent 35mm. koda 
chromes—Cuba, and other Spanish-speak- 
ing countries in the western hemisphere. 

2. Top quality, 4x5 Ansco transparencies 
—study print subjects (close-ups). 

3. Filmstrip production format designed 
to fit a teaching need—recommendations 
for these. 

If you can be of aid, please write to Miss 
Anne E. Cotter, President. Filmscope, Inc., 
Box 397, Sierra Madre, Calif. 


The Experiment in International Living. 
—This organization has received a $270,- 
000 grant from the Ford Foundation to be 
expended over a four vear period, Gordon 
Boyce, President of The Exneriment an- 
nounced on Sept. 21, 1959. The grant was 
made by the foundation to permit The Ex- 
periment to strengthen its administrative 
facilities around the world. Specifically, it 
will strengthen overseas operations through 
selection and addition of professional staff 
in some of the 27 countries where most of 
the Experiment program is now carried on 
hv volunteers. The greatest emphasis will 
be placed on Latin America, Asia, Africa 
and the Middle East. The grant will also 
permit expansion of field operations in the 
United States, with a mid-west office to be 
added to present offices in Putney, Ver- 
mont, Washington, D.C., and Santa Bar- 
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bara, California. 

“Expansion both here and abroad will 
allow us to offer more homes in the United 
States and other countries to applicants de 
siring to participate in The Experiments 
family living plan,” Boyce said, noting that 
the organization this year had been forced 
to turn down 500 qualified applicants be- 
cause of lack of facilities to accommodate 
them. In addition, some of the funds for 
use in the United States will be applied 
to The Experiment’s Community Ambas- 
sador program, whereby colleges and civic 
groups finance an Experimenter as their 
representative abroad. 

The Ford grant will further allow The 
Experiment to offer its cooperation to 
colleges which maintain study-abroad _pro- 
grams and civic organizations with edu- 
cational travel programs. Experiment home- 
stays have already been arranged for 
students at Dartmouth and Carleton Col- 
leges, the State University of New York, 
Svracuse University, and the Girl Scouts 
of America. 

“The $270,000 represents about 4% of 
The Experiment’s anticipated income for 
the next four years,” Gordon Byce pointed 
out. “It gives us opportunity for new 
achievement which will in turn permit us 
to step-up our fund-raising campaigns. In 
the next four vears, we expect to increase 
income from other sources by an amount 
which will match the present grant when 
it has been expended. 


New Audio-Visual Materials in Spanish. 
—Depth/Tape courses in Spanish will be- 
gin to be released August 1959 by the 
Arizona Language School, 908 North Third 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona. There are five 
series of Depth/Tapes and related work- 
books and materials in Spanish: (1) Span- 
ish Series E begins in kindergarten or the 
first grade and continues through the 
twelfth grade. (2) Spanish Series ] begins 
in the sixth or seventh grade and continues 
through the twelfth. (3) Spanish Series S$ 
is for the ninth or tenth grade through 
the twelfth. (4) Spanish Series C is a four 
vear college continuation of the Series E 
Depth/Tanes (twelve years), Series J (six 
vears) and Series S (three years). (5) 
Spanish Series A is a four year course for 
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adults who have not studied Spanish 
previously. 

Each year course is divided into two 
semesters comprising five 5-inch supreme 
quality mylar tapes at either 334 inches 
speed per second or five 7-inch tapes at 
7% ips. Each tape reel is colored green for 
easy identification and consists of a double 
track tape whose total playing time is ninety 
minutes at either speed. Each ninety 
minute Depth/Tape is made up of thirty 
3-minute units of Spanish conversation, 
repetition, skits, songs, poems, pattern 
phrases and study in Spanish of health, 
safety, animals, arithmetic, social studies, 
etc. A Teacher’s Manual containing the 
complete text of each Denth/Tape both in 
English and Spanish, drills, tests, words to 
the songs, etc. accompanies each semester's 
series of five permanent Depth/Tapes. 
Each Depth/Tape is $9.95 post paid. 

Workbooks, extra tests, and wall cards 
are available separately and may be used 
independently or to accompany the five 
series of Spanish Depth/Tapes. Depth/ 
Tape courses are being prepared in Russian, 
French, German, English, Italian, Portu- 


guese, Latin and Modern Greek. 


New Experiment in Spanish Study.— 
“A novel experiment in teaching a foreign 
language will take place at the University 
of Illinois College of Education in Urbana. 

“Prof. Charles E. Johnson has never 
studied Spanish, but he will teach it while 
learning with fourth-grade pupils. 

“His three-vear project has received a 
$90,000 grant from the Office of Fducation 
that will cover the first two vears. The uni- 
versity’s graduate research board has sup- 
plied funds for equipment. 

“The aim is to find a way to introduce 
foreign languages to elementary schools at 
a minimum cost without having to wait 
until teachers can be trained by the usual 
methods. 

“Educators have found that elementary 
pupils often learn foreign languages faster 
than adults. There is a growing demand 
by parents for teaching foreign languages 
in the lower grades. 

“Professor Johnson has the cooneration 
of two members of the university's Spanish 


faculty. Profs. Joseph S. Flores and Fred 
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P. Ellison. Classes will start next fall. 

“Professor Johnson and an elementary 
teacher in a school near the university will 
use tape recordings and closed-circuit tele- 
vision. The teacher will also have no knowl- 
edge of the language. 

“Professor Flores, however, will be in 
the television programs, which will enable 
the pupils and Professor Johnson to see 
how a person fluent in the language forms 
sounds. 

“Progress in the experimental classes will 
be compared with that in two “contrast” 
classes conducted by Professor Ellison and 
a teacher with training in Spanish. 

“The goal is a 500-word speaking vocabu- 
lary and corresponding comprehension of 
the spoken language by the end of the first 
year with fifteen to twenty minutes’ in 
struction a day. 

“We believe that eventually this pro- 
gram will be widely adopted by many 
school systems,’ Professor Johnson said this 
week. ‘If successful, we shall have over- 
come the two major obstacles to the in- 
clusion of foreign languages into the ele- 
mentary schools—lack of specialist teachers, 
who at this time are unfortunately not 
available, and the cost of maintaining a 
full-scale language program throughout an 
entire elementary school system.’ 

“A summer experiment to teach Spanish 
to the children of Elmwood Park Flemen- 
tary School here proved so successful that 
it will be continued and expanded this fall. 

“The twenty-two pupils taking the six- 
week tuition course “learned three or four 
times as fast as high school students and 
pronounce more accurately,” Dr. Guido 
Capponi, their teacher, renorted.” [New 
York Times, Aug. 16, 1959]. 


Russian for children.—Continuing their 
series of foreign language records for chil- 
dren aged seven to fourteen, such as “Span- 
ish for Children,” the Ottenheimer Pub- 
lishers, Baltimore, Md., have recently is- 
sued “Russian for Children.” Recorded by 
native speakers and following the pattern 


of the previous language records, this excel- 


lent material can be used not only by chil- 
dren studying the language, but also by 
adults desirous to listen to Russian speech 
and learn useful, everyday expressions. 
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Language lab film.—“New Dimensions 
in Language Teaching.” 16mm. sound, 
color, 11 minutes; produced in cooperation 
with Whittier College, California. Brief 
introductory remarks outline the develop 
ment of language laboratory usage. Tech 
nique is illustrated with sequence of face 
to face teaching situations followed by 
blackboard diagrams of how the language 
laboratory machine acts as a mechanical 
tutor. Sequences filmed during regular lab 
sessions at Whittier demonstrate schedu 
ling, student procedure, operation of the 
equipment, instructor monitoring, and mas 
ter tape recording. The film is available to 
schools free through Monitor Laneuage 
Laboratories, Inc., 1818 M St.. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


IAAS Director Dunn Resigns.—Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Dunn has submitted his resignation 
as director of the Inter-American Schools 
Service, effective July 31, 1959. Dr. Dunn’s 
resignation was due primarily to health 
reasons, as he has been troubled with a 
chronic bronchial condition which is aggra- 
vated by the Washington winter climate 
Until his successor is chosen, Mr. Harold 
L. Parks will carrv on as acting administra 
tive officer. 

Dr. Dunn came to the IASS office in 
October 1953, bringing a rich background 
of more than 40 years of educational, dip- 
lomatic, and business activity in the Latin 
American field. He speaks Spanish and 
French fluently, and has a working knowl- 
edge of Portuguese, Italian, and German. 
He holds degrees from the Universities of 
Texas, Stanford, and Columbia. Dr. Dunn 


carried on extensive historical research in 


the archives of Mexico and Spain, and 


served as financial and economic adviser to 
several Latin American governments. 
While in the U.S. Foreign Service, he was 
stationed in Argentina, Peru, Chile, Co 
lombia, and Guatemala, and served on the 
U.S. delegation to the United Nations in 
1949. He is the author of A Commercial 
and Industrial Handbook on Peru, Early 
Spanish and French Colonial Rivalry in 
America, A Hoover Commission Plan for 
Latin America, and numerous historical 
monographs on the Spanish period of the 
Southwest. 
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During Dr. Dunn’s term of ofice much 
rogress has been made in developing the 
While the annual appropriation available 
under the contract with the Department of 
State has been only modestly increased 
from $128,000 to the present $250,000, 
the number of schools receiving grants has 
more than doubled. Various administrative 
projects have been developed. The old 
NEWSLETTER was revived in 1954 and has 
been published regularly each quarter. A 
general conference of grant schools was 
held in Washington in 1957 in addition to 
two regional conferences in San Salvador 
and Guatemala City in 1955 and 1956 re- 
spectivelv. The recruiting service has been 
considerably expanded, and contacts estab- 
lished with more than 450 teacher place- 
ment offves. Exhibit screens with photo- 
graphs of all grant schools have been set 
up, and color slides of all the schools ob- 
tained. As a result of continual emphasis 
on increased financial aid for the schools. 
18 of them have obtained substantial official 
aid in local currency funds for building 
purposes under Public Law 480, and six 
other are to receive aid in dollars under 
Section 400 (c) of the Mutual Security 
Act. The Washington office has been 
strengthened, and the files on all schools 
built up through reports made on periodi- 
cal personal visits of Dr. Dunn and Mr. 
Parks and the biannual reports submitted 
by the schools. Close liaison with the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has been maintained. and 21 

schools have now been accredited. 
TC. 


Ouoted without comment.—“What about 
the tragic inarticulateness of the American 
people, only a few hours away from their 
neighbors of many languages and many 
proud cultures? How can any educator say 
that he is in the business of preparing 
American youth for the 20th Century when 
he regards the study of foreign languages 
in his school or school system as ‘something 
extra’—something to be ‘stuck on’ as it 
were? It has become popular at least to 
talk about foreign language studv these 
davs, and the popularitv was finally made 
official when the federal government creat- 
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ed a program in this field. Yet how many 
of our elementary schools are actually in- 
troducing the study of foreign languages? 
You know the sad answer to this question 
as well as I. What is the enrollment 
in our teacher-training institutions of those 
who would become teachers of foreign 
languages as compared to other fields? You 
know the sad answer to this question, too” 
[From a recent address by Franklin D. 
Murphy, Chancellor of the Univ. of 


Kansas]. 


R. G. M. 


Female Faculty Members.—In the Au- 
tumn number of the American Association 
of University Professors’ Bulletin, I notice 
two articles which discuss problems in re- 
gard to the education of women in our 
colleges. The interest given to the subject 
is timely since higher education for women 
is creating serious problems in American 
society. These problems are manifold and 
of difficult solution, and I shall not attempt 
a general discussion of the matter. I wish 
only to bring to the attention of university 
authorities the case of women who are en- 
gaged in graduate work with a view to ob- 
taining their Ph.D. degree. Nobody with a 
spirit of justice and observation will deny 
that there is a flagrant case of discrimina- 
tion against this group in our universities. 

In most institutions where teaching assis- 
tants are used to train students in the lower 
division, women candidates for these posi- 
tions are accepted only in very exceptional 
circumstances, usually in times of national 
emergency when men have been called to 
the colors. Many departments engage wom- 
en as teaching assistants with the explicit 
understanding that their jobs are only for 
one year, even if it takes a minimum of 
three vears to obtain a doctor’s degree. 

Let us suppose the woman is unusually 
gifted and gets her Ph. D.; let us suppose 
that she is the top student of her class. 
What happens then? If there are two or 
more men who have gotten their degrees 
the same vear, the chairman of the depart- 
ment will try to place them first. If there is 
a position in his own department, he will 
have two reasons to exclude her: first, in- 
breeding: secondly, the fact that she is a 
woman. Year after vear colleges and uni- 
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versities write to us for candidates for very 
acceptable positions. They always have the 
same proviso: “no women, please”. 

If one takes a look at random at the lists 
of members of departments in American 
colleges one finds this appalling propor- 
tion: Men’s colleges, no women; coeduca- 
tional institutions, one woman in ten men; 
women’s colleges, evenly divided. In state 
universities the percentage of women full- 
professors is extremely small. 

Our lady recipient of a Ph.D. waits for 
a year or two for an opening an an institu- 
tion of higher learning, then her financial 
needs force her to seek a position in a high 
school, even if she has to return to the uni- 
versity to take the required courses in the 
School of Education. 

I have met many distinguished ladies in 
our universities holding positions of associ- 
ates, lecturers, permanent teaching assis- 
tants, without a hope of ever obtaining an 
appointment that will give them tenure or 
possibility of promotion. The astonishing 
thing is that they themselves accept this 
situation as quite natural. 

Now, if we do not want to accept this as 
proof of discrimination, we may aduce 
many convincing arguments. We sav, for 
instance, that the Ph.D. candidate will get 
married soon, and therefore, she will be a 
loss to the academic world; we maintain 
that women make good teachers in elemen- 
tary subjects but are seldom good scholars. 
They are havpy teaching lower division 
courses and their promotions cannot be as 
fast as those of their male colleagues. I am 
sure that these reasons are not valid in most 
instances but I am also sure that many men 
are quite willing to accept them without 
further analysis. 

This situation becomes more serious ev- 
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ery year. A greater number of women stu- 
dents flock to our graduate courses and are 
able to get a doctor’s degree. If Presidents, 
Deans, Heads of Departments persist in 
preferring second-rate male teachers to top 
females, it seems to me that it would be a 
question of honesty to discourage women 
to work for their Ph.D. and be satisfied with 
a teaching certificate that will qualify them 
to get a job in a high school. 

Needless to say, I personally believe that 
appointments should be based on ability 
and not on sex, and that, instead of talking 
so much about the privileged situation of 
women in American society we should see 
to it that the theory becomes practice. 


Arturo Torres-Rrioseco 
Univ. of California at Berkeley 


Fls in Kansas.—In November 1957 Chan- 
cellor Murphy of the Univ. of Kansas ap 
pointed a 13-member faculty committee to 
examine the role of the Univ. of Kansas in 
foreign language study. For almost two 
years the committee studied foreign lan- 
guage study in the state at all levels of ed- 
ucation and was also concerned with the 
attitude of the public, school administra 
tors and government officials toward FLs. 
In September 1959 the committee pub 
lished its hard-hitting, realistic and cogent- 
ly expressed findings in two pamphlets. 
one a general appraisal of the situation 
(Kansas and Foreign Language Study. 24 
pp.), and the other specific recommenda 
tions for the University to implement 
(Conclusions and Recommendations to the 
University of Kansas. 11 vp.). Copies of 
both of these excellent publications may be 
secured from Univ. Relations, Univ. of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


R. G. M. 


THE HISPANIC WORLD 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Hispanic Foundation.—The Library of 
Congress’ Hispanic Foundation has recent- 
ly been engaged in a number of projects of 
interest and value to Hispanists. Among 
them are the following: 

1. Pilot Recording Project.—Dr. Fran- 
cisco Aguilera, the Foundation’s specialist 
in Hispanic culture, left Washington on 
September 7, 1958 to visit Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, and Uruguay, and was back on 
December 4. He was on official duty for a 
total of 89 days, and the purpose of his trip 
was to acquire recordings on magnetic tape 
of the most important literary figures in 
those countries reading selections from their 
own works expressly for the permanent 
collections of the Library of Congress. The 
cost of travel and ner diem was defrayed by 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Criteria of selection were as objective as 
possible. Dr. Aguilera drew up Cin consul- 
tation with others) before leaving Wash- 
ington a basic list of the most important 
living writers in each area to be visited and 
supplemented it later in the field itself. In 
keepine with the procedure established by 
the Hispanic Fowndation since the be- 
ginning of the collection (1943) no hon- 
orarium was involved in inviting a writer to 
record. The recording itself was done in 
each country in local etudios at no cost to 
the project (the USIS studios handled 
about one half of the recordines; national. 
municipal. and mniversitv studios handled 
the other half). The rests of this coonera- 
tive undertaking were 68 new tape record- 
ines (average leneth. 30 minutes) repre- 
senting prose as well as poetrv Cand not 
poetry alone as the Archive did from 1943 
to early 1958). The Archive of Hispanic 
Literature on Tane Recordines now in- 
cludes 111 authors (41 recorded before Dr. 
Acuilera’s trin to Sonth America. 68 during 
this trip, and 2 in Washington during the 
last six months). 

In addition to the 111 writers included 
in the above-mentioned list Call of them 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
epertment (tvned in prover style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 


recorded expressly for the Library of Con- 
gress’ permanent collections) the Hispanic 
Foundation has endeavored in recent years 
to acquire through gift, exchange, and pur- 
chase, Hispanic literary recordings issued 
privately or commercially. Valuable items, 
some of them featuring writers long dead, 
are thus available in the Hispanic Archive, 
housed as a collection in the air-condi- 
tioned Recording Laboratory of the Music 
Division. To insure conservation of these 
often inaccessible and fragile materials 
they have been transferred to tape. Out- 
standing examples of these materials are: 
“Archivo de la Palabra” set, recorded in 
Madrid in the early twenties (courtesy of 
Sr. Juan Ramon Jiménez); Guillermo Va- 
lencia reading (recorded on poor tape by a 
personal friend of the late poet and present- 
ed to the Hispanic Foundation); Pablo 
Neruda readings, some produced in Chile 
by a commercial publisher and others by 
the University of Chile Press. 

2. Committee on Historical Bibliography. 
—At the TV Consultation of the Commis- 
sion on History (Pan American Institute of 
Geographv and History) a Committee on 
Historical Bibliography was established, un- 
der the auspices of the U.S. Government, 
with its seat in the Hispanic Foundation. 
The Director of the Foundation was named 
Chairman of the Committee. Its mandate is 
to coordinate. stimulate, and undertake in- 
ternational bibliographical activity of in- 
terest to the Commission. 

Co-sponsored by the Commission on His- 
tory, the Pan American Union, Cuban 
Academy of History, as well as the Library 
of Congress, the First Meeting of the Com- 
mittee was held in the Library of Congress, 
Tune 15-17, 1959. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to discuss the future plans and pro- 
grams of the Committee. and to make spe- 
cific recommendations about desirable ac- 
tivities. Approximately 50 specialists in 
various disciplines, librarians, and others 
attended this historic meeting, and many 
particinated in the program of events. The 
activities of the Committee will extend and 
reinforce the normal bibliogranhical work 
of the Hispanic Foundation. Proceedings 
of the First Meeting will be issued by the 
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Foundation at a later date. 

3. Pedro Salinas reads.—The first LP 
record (33 rpm) in the Archive of Poetry 
of the Hispanic Foundation CHPL 1) is, 
quite fittingly, a reading by the late Pedro 
Salinas of his poem El Contemplado. In 
these verses, recorded in 1946 at the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Spanish poet, alien- 
ated by the modern, urbanized world as 
exemplified in the U.S., “desterrado en el 
mundo de las maquinas,” communicates his 
deep pleasure during his three years in 
Puerto Rico (1943-45) and, especially, the 
sweet peace he felt at contemplating the 
ocean from the island’s beaches in the com- 
pany of his beloved wife. The reading is 
reproduced in clear sound and serene spirit, 
and the text of the poem accompanies the 
record in the form of a 44-page pamphlet 
with an explanatory introduction by Juan 
Marichal and illustrated by Carlos Mari- 
chal. The record is sponsored jointly by the 
Library of Congress and the Instituto de 
Cultura Puertorriquefa. 


G. M. 


Novedades mexicanas.—Among the _re- 
cent titles issued by Mexico's active pub 


lishers, the following are of special interest. 

1. Fondo de Cultura Econémica: Mari- 
ano Picén Salas, Regreso de tres mundos 
(1959. 145 pp. Cloth), one of Venezuela’s 
greatest contemporary writers sets down in 
admirable prose a personal testimony of the 
impulses and ideas which have shaped his 
actions; Luis Spota, La sangre enemiga 
(1959. 323 pp. Cloth. Letras Mexicanas, 
49), a novel of anguished existence nar- 
rated through the multitudinous points of 
view of its characters. Spota is author of 
the best-selling satire Casi el paraiso 
(1956); Rafael Solana, FI sol de octubre 
(1959. 601 pp. Cloth. Letras Mexicanas, 
48), the metropolitan ambiente of Mexico 
City as reflected in the lives of a group of 
characters in this long novel; Alfonso 
Reyes, Obras Completas, 1x (1959. 527 pp. 
Cloth), this ninth volume of the great 
Mexican’s opera ommia continues the trend 
of vol. vit, being composed of articles, 
cronicas, and fantasies written between 
1925 and 1944, and including papers on 
various aspects of Argentina and Beazil, 
where Reyes spent years in the Mexican 
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diplomatic service. 

2. Espasa Calpe Mexicana: “Coleccién 
de grandes escritores mexicanos,” a recently 
completed set of 44 bound volumes repre- 
senting the work of outstanding Mexican 
authors from the colonial to the contempo- 
rary periods. 

3. Studium: This enterprising firm con- 
tinues to publish some of the works of 

eatest interest to Hispanoamericanists. As 
this issue goes to press we have notice of 
the appearance of the following volumes, 
several of which will be noted at greater 
length in a subsequent issue of Hispania: 
John S. Brushwood and José Rojas Garci- 
duenas, Breve historia de la novela mexi- 
cana (1959. 158 pp. Paper), No. 9 in the 
“Manuales Studium,” and a valuable and 
welcome addition to this series; Ruth S. 
Lamb, Antologia del cuento guatemalteco 
(1959. 142 pp. Paper. $1.80), “Antologias 
Studium, 7,” sixteen short stories by Guate- 
malan authors of the twentieth century, 
with an introduction, biographical sketches 
and a critical bibliography by the editor; 
José F. Montesinos, Ensayos y estudios de 
literatura espanola, edited by Josenh H. 
Silverman (1959. 215 pp. Paper. $2.90), 
ten articles on themes ranging from Gar- 
cilaso to Unamuno, No. 23 in the “Colec- 
cién Studium”; Lowell Dunham. Manuel 
Diaz Rodriguez. Vida y obra (1959. 94 pp. 
Paver), a solidly documented, notable con- 
tribution to the study of Venezucla’s lead- 
ine modernista in prose, No. 25 in the 
“Colecci6n Studium”: Alfredo Cardona 
Penta. Poesia de pie (1959. 86 pp. Paper). 
a collection of twenty short, vigorous but 
sensitive poems celebratine such figures as 
Casals, Antonio Machado, Judrez, and 
Chaplin, titled Poesia de pie because. as 
Cardona Pefia writes in the Prdlogo: “No 
quiero a la poesia que se acuesta/ .. . 
como una cortesana./ Yo la quiero de pie./ 
de pie como los Arboles y el dia./ de pie 
como el que espera y organiza.” No. 74 in 
“Los Presentes.” 


R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—“En primer 
término—por la simple razén de identidad 
idiomatica. unida a las de precedencia y 
anticiiedad—, Espafia. Que el papel cultural 
de Espafia permanezca desde hace algunos 
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afios entre interrogantes, no es motivo para 
dudar un solo momento de su importancia 
histérica como lugar de cruce y de referen- 
cia permanente en la trayectoria de las 
letras hispanoamericanas. Ahora bien, su- 
cede que sobre este personaje, es hoy muy 
dificil hablar. Lo ha sido siempre—aun en 
tiempos politicamente calmos—; lo es en 
estos aos mds gue nunca. En efecto, 
dialogar libremente con alguien que esta 
reprimido, o que, al menos, sdélo puede 
murmurar o insinuar parte de su pensa- 
miento? :No es la principal condicién de 
todo didlogo, para que sea fecundo y escla- 
recedor, que sus autores se expresen sin 
ninguna traba? Iniuitil pensar en tal clase de 
coloquio mientras uno de los interlocutores 


haya de expresarse condicionado por circun- 


stancias que le sobrepasan, es decir, cohibi- 
do vy falseado bajo la amenaza de una previa 
censura que pesa sobre libros, revistas v 
todo impreso. Se dir4 que del otro lado, de 
este lado del océano, tampoco el otro inter- 
locutor, Hispanoamérica, se halla entera- 
mente libre en todas las latitudes. Pero la 
diferencia reside en que tales restricciones 
suelen quedar confinadas a lo puramente 


politico, sin extenderse mds que refleia 
mente a lo intelectual. 


“De suerte que hoy—y créaseme que lo 
digo sin ningtin regocijo—la inferioridad de 
Espafia a este respecto es afligente. Por tal 
motivo, la funcién centralizadora, conver- 
gente, de punto de cita o ‘Plaza Mavor’— 
segtin la expresién y el deseo de Julian 
Marias—que puede atribuirse a Espafia es 
mas que problematica, es utépica. Fn la 
realidad de los hechos, la presencia de lo 
espanol en las letras americanas, hay que 
referirla casi siempre a] pasado. Actual- 
mente, es decir, desde hace veinte afios, 
esta relacién sdélo se establece en forma 
ocasional por parte de aquellos hispano- 
americanos—muy pocos—que atinan a ha- 
cer la necesaria distincién entre lo per- 
manente y lo pasajero, entre esencias v 
circunstancias, superando asf la sombra 
hostil. el velo de desconfianza que cubre, 
para la mavor parte. todo producto intelec- 
tual procedente de Fsnafia. De ahf que, en 
términos generales, muy escasos no- 
velistas, algunos ensayistas y casi ningtin 
poeta de las ultimas generaciones peninsu- 
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lares hayan logrado ser leidos en este 
continente. 

“La aportacién fundamental sigue estan- 
do representada—como es légico, por otra 
parte—por el legado clasico en primer 
término, y después por las figuras de la 
generacién del 1898; y el unico vinculo 
que se mantiene indestructible—aflojados o 
rotos todos los demds—es el idioma. Los 
pruritos de diferenciacién linguifstica que 
hace medio siglo, en un pais como la Ar- 
gentina, por ejemplo, quisieron adquirir 
categoria de ‘idioma nacional,’ estan ya 
arrumbados; y en la conciencia de los me- 
jores vive clara la idea de que la expresién 
original es funcién de la personalidad y no 
del instrumento comin, al cual, sin embar- 
go, lo criollo puede agregar tonos, matices, 
modulaciones singulares. ‘Traduit de 
l'américain,’ leemos en las versiones fran- 
cesas de libros norteamericanos. Pero a 
nadie se le ha ocurrido todavia poner al 
frente de una novela hispanoamericana: 
‘Traduit de l’argentin’ o ‘Traduit du méxi- 
cain.’ Luego este simple detalle indica que 
las diferencias linguisticas respecto al es- 
pafol comrin son en estos casos mds leves, a 
ser aque debamos interpretarlo como indicio 
sociolégico de una menor pujanza expansiva. 


“Pese a todo ello—y como ya antes 
apunté—, la situacién de Espafia en el 
didlogo con las literaturas hispanoameri- 
canas, es la mas dificil y equivoca, compa- 
rada con la que asumen los demas inter- 
locutores. Lo seria aunque no mediasen las 
causas extraliterarias esbozadas. :Por qué? 
Por tratarse del interlocutor mds préximo. 
el de mayor familiaridad histérica, aquel 
con el que se toman las mayores libertades. 
las posturas de confianza y ante el cual no 
se recatan nunca malestares o recelos. Un 
hecho que lo ratifica es la situacién espiri- 
tual peculiarisima que vive el escritor espa- 
fol avecindado en cualquier republica his- 
panoamericana, particularmente en_ los 
paises de la parte meridional, aquellos 
donde al producirse la independencia po- 
litica se marcé también una escisién espiri- 
tual, a diferencia de los pafses que, situados 
geoorsficamente mas arriba, a partir del 
anticuo virreinato del Perti. no cortaron las 
rafces tradicionales hispdnicas. Pues bien, 
dicho escritor en modo alguno puede pre- 
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valerse nunca de su condicién nativa; si 
algo llegar a pesar y a contar es por la 
fuerza que emane de su propia obra o 
personalidad, no por el prestigio que le 
preste su pais de origen; talto de este res- 
paldo, ha de forjar su crédito a la intem- 
perie, con sus propias fuerzas. En resumen 
—contra lo cue piensen todavia los ilusos 
retoricos del hispanoamericanismo de feria 
—, la condicién hispanica no determina nin- 
guna preeminencia, sino mas bien inferio- 
ridad. Circunstancia ésta__radicalmente 
opuesta a la del intelectual de otros paises 
europeos en Hispanoamérica, particular- 
mente el francés” [Guillermo de Torre, 
“Dialogo de literaturas,” Comparative Lite- 
rature, Proceedings of the ICLA Congress 


in Chapel Hill, N.C., 1959}. 
R. G. M. 


“Look Southward, Uncle.’—No book 
quite like the one bearing this striking 
title has appeared since John Gunther's 
Inside Latin America was published almost 
two decades ago. This is probably as good 
an indication as any of our neglect of Latin 
America since the end of World War IL. 
Now Devin-Adair has had the courage to 
issue Edward Tomlinson’s Look South- 
ward, Uncle and this merits the commen 
dation of all who have regretted our neg- 
lect. Tomlinson, a journalist who has been 
covering Latin America since 1928, writes 
a much sounder and _better-documented 
book than Gunther did, and makes no at- 
tempt to create the famous “inside” atmos- 
phere of the latter. But he actually com- 
municates more to the layman in his fine, 
lively and well-reasoned introduction to the 
rapid changes in Latin America since 1945, 
and also sketches the historical background 
of current problems and issues. The vol- 
ume’s 12 chapters, divided into three parts 
(“The Other Americas Today,” “Problems 
of Inter-American Relations,” and “If You 
Go to Latin America”), constitute in most 
areas, an excellent up-to-the-minute hand- 
book which can shed light on almost any 
topic from geography or literature to local 
customs, educational problems, hemispheric 
economic interdependence—and even time- 
ly travel tips. The author’s sometimes pas- 
sionate involvement in his theme may oc- 
casionally affect his sense of perspective, 
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but this is a minor flaw in a valuable book 
which deserves the widest possible circula- 
tion. New York: Devin-Adair, 1959. 369 
pp. Cloth. $6. 

R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—“Bien esta, 
que dentro del espiritu. de solidaridad 
hemisférica y occidental, reclamemos lo 
nuestro; y también que oigamos a los norte- 
americanos cuando reclamen lo suyo. Al- 
gunos de los resentimientos son justilicados, 
por ejemplo: es cierto que mientras Estados 
Unidos ha estado en guerra fria con la 
Union Soviética, la América Latina no se 
ha dado cuenta cabal de la magnitud del 
peligro. jPero también es cierto, y tal vez 
mas dolorosamente cierto, que mientras la 
América Latina ha estado, especialmente 
desde 1948, no en guerra fria, sino en gue- 
tra caliente, en guerra de balas, en guerra 
de carceles, en guerra de exilios y en guerra 
de torturas por la causa de la libertad, 
Estados Unidos no se ha dado cuenta de 


los sufrimientos nuestros! 
“Ha habido falta de solidaridad, tal vez 
de una parte 2 de la otra. Todo eso debe 
e 


enmendarse. Pero es dificil que todo eso 
se enmiende mientras los demdcratas de 
América Latina no tengamos suficiente ca- 
pacidad politica para unificarnos en un solo 
esfuerzo, para estudiar una sola tesis légica 
y aaa y presentarsela a Estados Uni- 
dos, como aliados leales y altivos. Mientras 
andemos cada uno por su lado, contradi- 
ciéndonos los unos a los otros, no solamente 
dentro de cada pais, sino dentro de la 
América entera; mientras demos ese espec- 
taculo de divisién, no podemos esperar que 
se nos oiga. 

“Es la gran culpa nuestra. Pero, sefiores, 
la gran culpa de ellos, de Estados Unidos, 
es que no han asumido su responsabilidad 
como conductores de ]a causa democratica. 
Lo mismo han sido para ellos los gobiernos 
deshonestos y totalitarios, que los gobiernos 
representativos y justos. Mientras el movi- 
miento comunista hace que cada individuo 
o cada grupo se sienta internacionalmente 
protegido y respaldado, ya esté en el gobier- 
no, en la oposicién o en la lucha clandes- 
tina, los demécratas de América, en cambio 
han andado dispersos, sin brijula, y hasta 
han sido mal vistos por Estados Unidos, 
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como simples agitadores, mientras no han 
alcanzado el Poder. jY el dia que llegan al 
gobierno pueden aspirar, a lo sumo, a ser 
gentes tan respetables como Somoza y como 
Lrujillo! 

“La verdad es que la tragedia de la fami- 
lia americana es grande. La verdad es que 
hay mucho que reclamar, de una parte y de 
otra, pero principalmente de parte de los 
pueblos latinoamericanos que estan pobres 
y atrasados, mientras Estados Unidos esta 
adelantado y rico. La verdad es que los 
pueblos latinoamericanos tienen hambre y 
sed de libertad, mientras Estados Unidos 
esta harto de libertad. Por eso no se dan 
cuenta de nuestras luchas. 

“La verdad es amarga, sefiores, pero hay 
que decirla. Casi no es necesario decirla a 
los pueblos latinos de América, porque la 
conocen y la viven. Casi no tiene objeto 
decirla directamente al pueblo de Estados 
Unidos, porque todavia no nos conoce. La 
verdad hay que decirla, con respeto y con 
lealtad, a sus dirigentes, a quienes tienen 
contacto con América Latina, ya sea en el 
gobierno, en las universidades, en la prensa 
o en los negocios. 

“Es ahi donde nosotros debemos mar 
tillar. Y ésa es, sehores, la modesta contribu- 
cién que nosotros, los hombres del Movi 
miento Liberacién Nacional de Costa Rica, 
procuramos dar cuando visitamos Estados 
Unidos. Hablar con los grupos dirigentes 
norteamericanos que tienen relacién con 
América Latina, y decirles nuestra verdad. 
Presentar y oir quejas. Dar muestras de 
solidaridad, y reclamar justicia. Buscar en 
todos los momentos la verdadera igualdad 
entre los pueblos. 

“En actitud gallarda y noble, de pie y no 
de rodillas, avanzando sin arrastrarnos, los 
miembros pobres de la familia americana 
estamos hoy con los hermanos poderosos del 
Norte ante la amenaza que e! comunismo 
soviético presenta, como estuvimos ayer con- 
tra el nacifascismo europeo y el militaris- 
mo japonés. Aqui estamos otra vez con la 
causa de la libertad. Es cierto que reclama- 
mos justicia. Pero también es cierto que 
ofrecemos lealtad” [José Figueres in Po- 
litica y espiritu, Aug. 1959] 

R. G. M. 


“Cultura.”—This review published by El 
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Salvador’s Ministerio de Cultura entered a 
new phase ot development with its number 
of Enero-Marzo 1958. As the “Noia kdi- 
torial’ explains: “Con el presente numero 
se inicia—ahora en torma trimestral—la se- 
gunda época de Cultura, publicacién que 
desde su aparecimiento ha reflejado Ja in- 
quietud del pensamiento contemporaneo de 
nuestra America y, particularmente la cen- 
troamericana, en la expresion mas depurada 
y escogida de sus mejores exponentes. En 
su primera epoca Cultura tuvo un caracter 
exciusivamente literario; ahora quiere reco- 
ger en sus paginas estudios, ensayos y 
articulos filosoficos, sociolégicos, historicos, 
lingitisticos, pedagogicos, literarios y artis- 
ticos que revelen las preocupaciones de 
nuestro tiempo en todos los aspectos cul- 
turales y le den la movilidad que ofrecen 
las investigaciones del momento que 
vivimos.” 

This step seems to have been taken in 
easy stride because of the already estab- 
lished serious cosmopolitan character of the 
journal. The range and quantity of the 
articles bespeak an intellectualy ambitious 
purpose and are a comment on the labors 
of editorial organization. In its first issue as 
a quarterly Cultura has contributions from 
some twenty-eight writers, among them 
Henriquez Urena (“Ensayistas ingleses de 
nuestro tiempo”), Ortega y Gasset (“Medi- 
tacion del saludo”), Julian Marias (“El 
hombre y la gente”), and Eleanor Paucker 
whose work has appeared from time to time 
in Hispania (“Unamuno y la poesia his- 
panoamericana”). The typographical varie- 
ty of Cultura, a rather unusual feature in 
such a publication, apparently reflects the 
individuality of each writer and his article. 
The Enero-Marzo issue ends on a “nota de 
duelo,” lamenting the unfortunate death of 
its editor Manuel Andino even as its pages 
were being printed. 


“Tbérica.”—In the May 1959 issue Juan 
Manuel Kindelan, a Spanish student in 
exile, contributes a piece called “Contacto 
con los Estados Unidos.” Sr. Kindelan elab- 
orates here his responses to questions di- 
rected at him during a brief visit to this 
country, questions touching on the present 
relations between Spain and the United 
States. Excerpts from his article follow: 
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“Empezaré diciendo, con franqueza, que la 
primera impresiOn que he recibido de aque- 
llos circulos con los que he tenido algun 
contacto, es su falta de informacién, en lo 
que Espajia se refiere. Esto no es extrano si 
se considera lo confuso y fluido de la situa- 
cién actual espafola . . . Hube de insistir 
en el antiamericanismo fuerte y creciente 
que existe en Espana y en el hecho de que 
se produce en un pais que era simpatizante 
de los Estados Unidos en los anos posterio- 
res a la guerra mundial . . . Respecto a la 
preocupacién sobre el desarrollo del comu- 
nismo en Espafa, mi respuesta .. . ha 
consistido en afirmar que la dictadura y 
la politica americana de apoyo a ella eran 
los principales aliados que el partido comu- 
nista tiene en Espafia, donde su arraigo 
tradicional es pequefio. En varias 
ocasiones se me ha hecho esta pregunta: 
¢Qué haria Vd. respecto a Espaiia, si fuese 
Secretario de Estado de los Estados Uni- 
dos? . . . una politica americana que qui- 
siese ser realista y previsora, debiera desarro- 
llarse en dos direcciones diferentes, tenien- 
do como principios de base el que Franco no 
es eterno y que la Peninsula es otro lugar 


donde América se ha enajenado las simpa- 
tias de la poblacién i de los hombres que 
e 


un dia pueden suceder en el poder al Re- 
gimen actual. La primera direccién debiera 
ser iniciar el “despegue” del Régimen fran- 
quista tal como lo esta ya haciendo la Iglesia 
espahola misma . . . La segunda, mas deli- 
cada y dificil, consistiria en mantener con- 
tactos con los diversos sectores de la oposi- 
cién espafiola. . .” 


Comparative literature.—Two articles in 
the Janvier-Mars 1959 issue of Revue de 
Littérature Comparée are of interest to His- 
panists. In the first Josette Blanquat writes 
of “Clarin et Baudelaire.” We quote from 
the résume analytique: “En 1887, Leopoldo 
Alas prend la défense de Baudelaire contre 
Brunetiére. Ses appréciations révélent quel- 
les afhnités ont pu exister entre un Krau- 
siste espagnol et le poéte frangaise, unis par 
le sens de |’universalité humaine, le tour- 
ment de I ’infini et de |’absolu, le sens chré- 
tien de la douleur. . . . Son combat contre 
le prudentismo, attitude qui immobilise 
l'imagination et la pensée par la méfiance 
et l’hostilité systématiques, sa recherche 
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dune méthode critique exacte et scienti- 
fique le placent au premier rang des cri- 
tiques modernes.” 

The second article is one on Russian- 
Spanish literary relations: “Tourguénev et 
l'rspagne,” by A. Zviguilsky. During a 
vogue of Spanish influence on the St. 
Petersburg theater, Turgenev became very 
interested in Spanish literature and cus- 
toms. “Le jeune I. écrivait ses Scénes de la 
vie espagnole en sinspirant de Mérimée. A 
Paris, en 1847, |’Espagne était a la mode, et 
T., aprés avoir pris des legons d’espagnol, 
lisait Calderén dans le texte et lui voulait 
soudain un culte aussi surprenant qu’éphé- 
mére. Parvenu a la maturité, T. crut discer- 
ner dans Hamlet et Don Quichotte l’incar- 
nation de deux types essentiels de I’hu- 
manité.” The final proof of Turgenev’s 
proclivity toward Spain seems to have been 
his lifelong love of the Spanish singer 
Pauline Garcia. 


José Toribio Medina.—The Fondo His- 
torico y Bibliografico José Toribio Medina 
has prepared a posthumous edition of this 
learned and indefatigable scholar’s Historia 
de la imprenta en los antiguos dominios 
espanoles de América y Oceania. It is a 
monumental effort which takes the form of 
two monumental volumes, both published 
in Santiago de Chile in 1958: Vol. 1, exli, 
542 pp.; Vol. 1, xv, 540 pp. A prologue by 
Guillermo Felia Cruz and a complementary 
bibliography by José Zamudio Z. in the first 
tome are themselves of conventional book 
length. These are not easy books to use at 
first, but their pages ever remind one of 
the vast culture that flourished in the new 
world under the Spanish. The first volume 
is essentially a history of the press in Mexi- 
co and in Lima, the predonderant number 
of pages being given over to the former. 
Simply by listing the chapter heads one 
can get an idea of the scope and depth of 
the research: “E] estudio de la primitiva 
tipografia mexicana,” “Los impresores,” 
“Los grabadores,” “Los libreros,” “Los bi- 
blidgrafos,” “Leyes y_privilegios,” “Docu- 
mentos,” “Proceso de Pedro Ocharte,” “Im- 
presores limefios,” “Grabadores y libreros,” 
and “Consideraciones generales. Volume 1 
deals with printing in Manila, La Puebla 
de Los Angeles, Guatemala, Paraguay, Ha- 
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vana, Oaxaca, Bogota, Ambato, Quito, 
Cérdoba, Santiago de Chile, Buenos Aires, 
Guadalajara, Veracruz, Santiago de Cuba, 
Montevideo, Puerto Rico, Caracas, Car- 
tagena, Mérida de Yucatan, Santa Marta, 
Arequipa, El Cuzco, Trujillo “y otros pue- 
blos del Peri durante las campafias de la 
independencia.” 


Goya and the Duchess.—The following 
is quoted from The New York Times of 
July 1, 1959: “Francisco Goya’s brilliant 
portrait of the Duchess of Alba, at the His- 
panic Society here, was cleaned recently, 
and in the cleaning a word was revealed 
that has been hidden since its painting in 
1797. 

“The word is ‘solo.’ tt precedes ‘Goya’ at 
the feet of the Duchess. Above the legend 
and also the date, 1797, the duchess stands 
pointing to the inscription, painted upside 
down, as though for her to read. 

“On her index and pointing finger is a 
ring with Goya’s name, and on her middle 
finger, another ring marked ‘Alba.’ 

“A. Hyatt Mayor, president of the socie- 
ty, called the painting ‘one of the most per- 
sonal’ of all Goya's portaits. And, with the 
discovery of the word ‘solo’ or only‘, he 
said, new light seems to have appeared on 
the intimacies of Goya’s life with the enig- 
matic noblewoman. . . . 

“A question that has bothered art his- 
torians has been whether the artist really 
was with his subject, as Mr. Mayor said, 
‘and, if so, on what footing?’ The answer, 
he said, has become clearer since the ap- 
pearance of the word ‘solo.’” 

“Focus” on Mexico.—According to the 
June 1959 issue of this American Geo- 
raphical Society publication, the 1600 mile 

undary shared by Mexico and the United 
States has given rise to a great deal of 
traffic in “goods, money, and men.” Over 
three-quarters of Mexico's trade is with her 
northern neighbor; three-quarters of foreign 
direct investments are from the United 
States, as well as 90 per cent of the tourists. 
Most of the foreign born in Mexico are 
from this countrv. 

The author of the survey, Donald D. 
Brand, stresses the “many Mexicos,” both 
cultural and physical. There is the cosmo- 
politan Mexico of the capital (“a true 
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primate city and one of the ten largest 
cities in the world”) and the Mexico of the 
provinces—proud, ancient, wealthy, cul- 
tured centers as Guadalajara, Monterrey, 
Puebla, and Mérida. The heartland of the 
country, Mexico City and its environs, uses 
foodstuffs and fuels brought in from the 
other parts of the nation. It consumes, too, 
a lot of the goods from abroad. In return 
it exports very little in the way of tangibles: 
mostly services and goods to tourists, brace- 
ros, and some silver and gold. 

Indian and Colonial Mexico are disap- 
pearing, “as funds and personnel become 
available. Change is just as characteristic 
today in the landscape and the life of the 
people as is variety. “There has been a 
marked improvement in education and es- 
pecially in information, thanks in large part 
to the radio since so many Mexicans are still 
illiterate. One of the most common and yet 
incongruous changes of recent years has 
been the introduction of battery-run radios 
and record players with amplifiers into 
communities which have not yet been 
reeched either by electric lines or by 
wheeled traces.” 

Mexico's economic activities, in order of 
value, are commerce, manufacturing, agri- 
culture, construction, and mining. Agricul- 
ture uses more than half of the labor force. 
Heavy industry is advancing, but the lead- 
ing manufactures remain textiles, food. 


and drink. 


“Ameéricas.”—In the July 1959 number 
Bernardo Verbitsky comments on the fol- 
lowing titles of recent Argentine literature: 
El hombre olvidado, a novel by Rodolfo 
Falcioni dealing with the frontier struggles 
of Indians and whites; Ensueto de brujas 
by Alfredo de la Guardia is “la evocacién 
de una ciudad, un ambiente . . .” Santos 
Vega by the Uruguayan poet Fern4n Silva 
Valdés is a volume with three of his theatri- 
cal works: the title work, Barrio Palermo 
and Por la Gracia de Dios; Una cierta dis- 
tancia is a collection of stories by the 
Italian born translator and novelist Attilio 
Dabini; Garibaldi en Entre Rios is an 
historical account of the Italian hero's ad- 
ventures in the River Plate regions by 
Amaro Villanueva; La iluminada by the 
prolific Cecilio Benitez de Castro, a Span- 
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iard now living in Argentina, took the 
Premio Losada. Sefior Verbitsky considers 
that this novel belongs more to Graustark 
and Central America than it does to conti- 
nental literature. 


A major in tourism.—The behavior pat- 
terns of that peculiar sub-species, the tour- 
ist, will constitute only one segment of a 
newly initiated curriculum designed to 
train guides at the University of the State 
of Mexico in Toluca. According to an 
article in The New York Times of Au- 
gust 23, 1959, the program, which leads to 
a unique Bachelor of Arts and Science in 
Tourism, does not necessarily appear to be 
2 contrived “snap” course. “The first-year 
curriculum is illustrative. . . . It is, weekly; 
English five hours; French, four hours, 
Spanish (for Mexicans and _ foreigners 
alike), three hours; Mexican anthropology, 
three hours; Mexican history, colonial and 
modern, three hours; arts, crafts and folk- 
lore, two hours; universal literature, three 
hours, and Mexican economy, two hours.” 
Later the student will be introduced to 
constitutional law (“to acquaint the pro- 
spective guides with the legal rights of the 
tourist”), ethics, formal logic, German, 
tourist geography and highway communi- 
cations, and rules and regulations governing 
international tourism. That such a program 
should be instituted Cat whatever level of 
instruction) is not surprising. Tourism is 
a vital part of the Mexican economy, and 
the present course of study is the result of 
an acute shortage of qualified tourist guides. 


Partido Revolucionario Institucional.—In 
The Texas Quarterly (Spring 1959) Prof. 
Philip B. Taylor, Jr. offers a keen analysis 
of el politics with special reference 
to the PRI: “Political Ambivalence: Sim- 
plicity or Complexity?” The writer studies 
the dominance of the Revolutionary Party 
after nearly fifty years. “The PRI today is 
characterized by a complacency bordering 
on smugness. No other party commands an 
equal following. . . . The business com- 
munity feels trust and confidence in its 
presidential choices. Mexico City news- 
papers even printed . . . the expressions of 
satisfaction at Lépez Mateos’ nomination 


published by periodicals in the United 
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States. . . . For the first time in Mexican 
history, a PRI candidate received the bene- 
diction of the intellectual community.” 
Prof. Taylor weighs the PRI's attitudes 
toward and approach to Mexico's most 
pressing problems: the rdle of the church, 
distribution of land, labor, education, for- 
eign interests, etc. He concludes: “It is 
clear that the superficial appearance of 
glossy simplicity of Mexican politics is de- 
ceptive. Mexico shares some of the charac- 
teristic problems of its Latin American col- 
leagues. It also shares much of the malaise 
of the other rapidly industrializing coun- 
tries of the world. In some respects totali- 
tarian solutions might be sought, and the 
unique political system could facilitate 
them. But the Revolution has also implied 
democracy, and even a relatively short-term 
return to such solutions would mean retro- 
gression of a quite different and more basic 
nature than is suggested by the return to 
economic conservatism.” 


Don Juan goes marching on.—The 
homme fatal that is Don Juan continues to 
charm, after all these centuries, the littéra- 
teur and the scholar alike. Reflecting this 
fascination is a new study by Prof. Leo 
Weinstein: The Metamorphoses of Don 
Juan. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1959. ix--223 pp. $5. Prof. Weinstein (who 
is a teacher of French) seems to have asked 
himself “just who is Don spiel and with 
that proceeded to follow the vogue of this 
semi-protean creation. Comediantes Cand 
others) who by definition are interested in 
the Don Juan legend and its treatment will 
find nothing of original value in the open- 
ing chapters of this book, unless it be a 
carefully arranged summary of earlier opin- 
ion and thought on the matter. Indeed, 
these make a fine point of departure for the 
student who would read in depth. How- 
ever, the book gains in momentum and 
interest when the author seeks Don Juan 
abroad in the climes of other centuries than 
the Spanish 17th. Prof. Weinstein sets a 
cultural and literary background well and 
offers plausible explanations of Don Juan’s 
development in the following settings: 
“Moliére’s Festin de Pierre,” “Don Juan in 
the Eighteenth Century,” Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni,” “Hoffmann’s Romantic Inter- 
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pretation of Don Juan,” “The Romantic 
Don Juan,” “Don Juan and Faust,” “Mi- 
guel Manara: The Converted Don Juan,” 
“Zorrilla: The Saved Don Juan,” “The 
Anti-Romantic Reaction,” “Don Juan at the 
Turn of the Century,” and “The Contem- 
porary Don Juan.” Notable is the author's 
propietary and protective attitude toward 
the legend. He seems to breathe in relief, 
for instance, when he tells us: “The legend, 
twice in danger of degeneration, was saved 
each time, once by Moliére and then b 

Mozart's Don Giovanni” (p. 65). The risk 
of deterioration may be altogether eliminat- 
ed, as we discover in his concluding sen- 
tence: “While the subjects of Faust, Don 
Quixote, and Hamlet have shown relative- 
ly little development in recent times, the 
legend of Don Juan, like the great Greek 
legends that have been interpreted anew 
by each generation, promises to go on in- 


definitely” Cp. 175). 
LPR 


Mexican poetry.—Creative literature and 
criticism are flourishing as never before in 
Mexico. As a result, the perspective needed 
for balanced criticism is difficult to achieve 
and, as more than one commentator has 
noted, there is so much mutual _back- 
scratching among writers that objective re- 
views are relatively scarce. But some g 
critical works are being published (e.g. by 
the Imprenta Universitaria and Ediciones 
De Andrea), and Guatemalan-born Raul 
Leiva’s Imagen de la poesia mexicana con- 
temporanea (México: Imprenta Universi- 
taria, 1959. 373 pp. Paper.) is one of them. 
The author, long resident in Mexico and 
a penetrating student of her literature, has 
published numerous volumes of poetry and 

rose himself. His “Introduccién,” despite 
bis favorable opinion of today’s “conjunto 
de voces poéticas” in Mexico is so well- 
reasoned and convincing that it will prob- 
ably cause many readers to share the au- 
thor's admiration for the five generations 
Cand two individuals) and twenty-nine 
poets he studies in the main body of the 
text. And this despite Leiva’s admission of 
the book’s “naturaleza . . . polémica, par- 
cial.” The volume is composed of individ- 
ual studies of the poets, beginning with 
Enrique Gonzalez Martinez and concluding 
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with Jaime Sabines, and the generations 
(or individuals) are “Los posmodernistas,” 
“El estridentismo,” “Los contemporaneos,” 
“Una mistica solitaria,’ “Taller,” “Tierra 
Nueva,” and “La generacién ultima.” No 
one interested in contemporary Mexican 


literature should be without this book. 
R. G. M. 


“Programa de filologia hispanica.’—This 
is the title of a work by Marcos A. Morini- 
go, once a professor of Spanish philology in 
several U.S. institutions, but who has been 
teaching in Argentina since the fall of 
Perén, and now directs the Univ. of Bue- 
nos Aires’ famous Instituto de Filologia. 
This little book of 162 pages (Buenos 
Aires: Nova, 1959. Paper.) brings together 
ten previously published articles on linguis- 
tic problems in American Spanish which 
the author intends not as “investigaciones 
sistematicas” but rather as “muestras . . . 
de caracter exploratorio” which he hopes 
may incite some youthful researchers to 
further investigations “de los temas pro- 
puestos.” 


R. G. M. 


Pio Baroja.—Over the years a few of this 
crusty, rebellious and forthright Spaniard’s 
works have been available to the English- 
speaking world. Now, thanks to the in- 
dustry, dedication and linguistic ability of 
Anthony Kerrigan and the courage of an 
American university press, a 415 page vol- 
ume of D. Pio in English translation has 
just been issued (Ann Arbor: Univ. of 
Mich. Press, 1959. 415 pp. Cloth. $6.50.). 
The translator contributes a long and per- 
ceptive introduction called “The World of 
Pio Baroja” in which he touches upon a 
number of things concerning Baroja and 
Spain, including the Basque writer's style 
C“an attempt to bypass rhetoric in order to 
reach the things described. And Baroja is 
as sure-footed as a goat in choosing his 
ground and his stepping stones”). Selec- 
tions include a complete novel, The Rest- 
lessness of Shanti Andia, two short stories, 
four essays, and a play, a fantasy of medie- 
val Basque life, The Legend of Juan de 
Alzate. The back of the book’s very hand- 
some dustjacket carries a picture of Ernest 
Hemingway at Baroja’s bedside during the 
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Spanish writer's last days. Hemingway, 
who did win the Nobel Prize, is saying Cas 
quoted in Time) to Baroja, who did not, 
“Allow me to pay this small] tribute to you 
who taught so much to those of us who 
wanted to be writers when we were young.” 


R. G. M. 


Zum Felde’s Vol. I1.—Please remember 
that the second volume of Alberto Zum 
Felde’s Indice Critico de la literatura his- 
panoamericana. La narrativa, noted in the 
review section of this same issue, is avail- 
able exclusively from Libreria Studium, 
Apdo. 20979-Adm. 32, México 1, D. F., 
_ $4. Vol. I of this excellent, compre- 

ensive study, El ensayo y la critica (Mexi- 
co, 1954) was reviewed in Hispania, 
xxxvit (1955), 382. 


R. G. M. 


UNESCO Projects in Latin America re- 
ceive U.S. Aid.—“The Regional Fundamen- 
tal Education Center for Latin America 
CCREFAL) in Patzcuaro, Mexico, and the 
Experimental School Group in La Mina, 
Uruguay, directed by a CREFAL graduate, 
have recently received special contributions 
from schools and other groups in the Unit- 
ed States through the UNESCO Gift Cou- 
pon Plan. 

“In the last three months, contributions 
totalling more than $400 have been re- 
ceived at CREFAL from such varied groups 
as the Milwaukee and East Chicago 
branches of the Association for Childhood 
Education; the Spokane Chapter of the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions; Soroptimist Clubs in various regions; 
and the Sixth Grade Class at the Linden 
Street School in Plainville, Connecticut. 

“The sixth graders decided to help a 
U.N. project in Latin America when they 
were studying Latin America last winter, 
and since then they have been able to raise 
$100 through several appropriate projects. 
One of these was the presentation, three 
times, of a play depicting life in a typical 
Mexican village. 

“The funds will be used at CREFAL to 
obtain additional equipment for use in 
training fundamental education workers in 
community development techniques. The 
Experimental School at La Mina, estab- 
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lished in 1954, has already wrought vast 
changes in the region which it serves. With 
its six sister schools, it has brought better 
lives to more than 2,500 people. Now, 
thanks to U.S. contributions, the schools 
have nearly $900 of the $1,500 needed to 
purchase a new jeep which will bridge the 
distances between the different schools and 
the people they serve. 

“Among the contributors are the Steele 
Center UNESCO Group in Denver, the 
Denver Public Schools, and an anonymous 
benefactor. Delegates to the Seventh Na- 
tional Conference of the U.S. National 
Commission, held in Denver this fall, had 
an opportunity to contribute to and learn 
more about these and other Gift Coupon 
Projects in Latin America. The Co!orado 
Council for UNESCO had a booth where 
UNESCO Gift Stamps could be purchased 
and information about the UNESCO Gift 
Coupon Plan was available’ [UNESCO 
Newsletter, Aug. 21, 1959]. 


R. G. M. 


Exposicion Bibliografica Sefardi Mun- 
dial.—Durante el otoio de 1959 y el invier- 
no de 1960 se lleva a cabo en los salones de 
la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, una Ex- 
posicién Bibliografica Sefardi, que pone de 
manifiesto las expresiones de la cultura 
sefardi en Espafia y en el mundo entero a 
través de todas las épocas, con especial 
significacién del aspecto literario-bibliografi- 
co de esta cultura. Se exhiben en la misma 
manuscritos, documentos, libros, Fotografias, 
graficos, objetos de arte, etc. 

La Biblioteca Nacional al auspiciar y 
organizar esta Exposicién, cuenta con la 
colaboracién especial de la World Sefardi 
Federation y de los Institutos culturales 
espafioles, asi como también de destacadas 
personalidades de la ciencia espafiola. Du- 
rante la Exposicién se llevan a cabo varias 
conferencias sobre e] tema, para !o cual han 
sido invitadas distinguidas personalidades 
del mundo cientifico espafiol y del extran- 
jero, y un concierto de musica de autores 
clasicos sefardies y/o temas sefardies. 
Washington, D.C. Henry V. Besso 

Gutiérrez Najera y la “Revista Azul.”— 


Con respecto al articulo intersante e infor- 
mativo “La Revista azul y el modernismo 
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mexicano” de Harley Oberhelman que salié 
recientemente en la Journal of Inter- 
American Studies (July, 1959), se puede 
mencionar, en cuanto a la bibliografia sobre 
Najera, el estudio de la profesora Gomez 
Banos, Bibliografia de Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera y cuatro cuentos inéditos, México, 
1958. También; se afadiria a la lista de 
bibliotecas en donde puede consultarse la 
Revista azul la de la Universidad de Ore 


gon que acaba de conseguir la serie. 


Argentine positivism.—The positivistic 
movement in Argentine philosophy of the 
nineteenth century is examined compre- 
hensively by Ricuarte Soler in El positivis- 
mo argentino (Panama: Imprenta Nacio- 
nal, 1959. 305 pp. Paper.), a study written 
especially for European readers. 


R. G. M. 


Books in Peru.—Indicative of the renais- 
sance in Peruvian publishing already noted 
in these pages, numbers of popular priced 
paperbacks have recently been issued in 
Lima and elsewhere. Most of these small 
volumes deal with the history of Peruvian 
culture, reprinting the novels, short stories, 
poems and essays of well-known writers, 
and are issued in sets or “colecciones” of 
five or ten volumes whose modest prices 
range from 20 to 35 to 40 soles. Among 
these sets are five vols of the works of 
César Vallejo, ten vols. of life and letters in 
Lima, eight vols. on life and customs in 
Arequipa, six vols. of a similar nature on 
Puno, five vols, entitled “Comprensién del 
Pert,” containing historical novels, a his- 
tory of the country and an anthology of 
poetry, and four vols. entitled “Festival de 
Escritoras Peruanas de Hoy.” 


R. G. M. 
“Maya.”—Subtitled “The Riddle and Re- 


discovery of a Lost Civilization,” this is an 
interesting general survey of the Maya 
culture based on the half-dozen best ca 
yet written on the subject. The author, 
Charles Gallenkamp, an anthropologist and 
photographer, has written a popular, short 
account of the Mayas, and in it he tells us 
principally of man’s efforts over the last 
century to put together the jig-saw pieces 


he has discovered of their culture and to 
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achieve some meaningful intcrpretation of 
the Maya way of life. The book is illustrat- 
ed by numerous interesting photographs by 
the author. New York: McKay, 1959. 
Cloth. 240 pp. $5.50. 


R. G. M. 


“Nazarin”—Admirers of Galdés’ novel 
Nazarin and its Christ-like protagonist will 
be pleased to know that a film version made 
in Mexico, and bearing the same title, has 
recently won a “gran premio internacional” 
at the Cannes Film Festival. Currently 
being shown in the major cities of Mexico, 
the movie rightly deserves its Cannes 
award. sound, acting, and 
characterization are all excellent. Correctly 
perceiving that the novel's main strength 
derives from Galdés’ genius for creating 
characters, director Luis Bufuel has ac- 
cordingly selected actors whose appearance 
and acting harmonize with the novelist’s 
intent. Nazarin, Andara, Beatriz, the dwarf 
Ujo, as well as all the secondary characters 
come vividly alive on the screen. Galdds, 
himself probably for the first time in the 
history of the cinema, is realistically por- 
trayed as he accompanies the reporter to 
interview Nazarin. The latter, in spite of 
the fact that he eats Mexican enchiladas 
and wears a poncho, reflects the same phy- 
sical changes and spiritual deepening found 
in the novel, and brings home Galdés’ thesis 
that if Christ were to reappear on earth 
today, he would be harassed by civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities, and his works and 
ministry would go largly unrecognized. 


Moviegoers will find the ending decided- 
ly, but not ineffectively changed. The 
climatic moment occurs during the protago- 
nist’s captive march. when Nazarin, ill, 
weary, and much-abused, is offered a pine- 
apple by a compassionate woman. For a 
long moment he hesitates, shows disbelief, 
and appears to be on the verge of rejectin 
the gift—this indicating a complete “woes 
with, and rejection of, all his previous 
attitudes. However, the moment of doubt 
— he does accept the gift, and resolute- 
y continues his painful march. At this 
point the movie ends with the sudden and 
terrific psychological impact of the rolling 


of the drums used in Seville’s Holy Week 
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Processions to designate Christ. 


VERNON A. CHAMBERLIN 
Oklahoma State Univ. 


Aid for Franco Spain.—“Twenty years 
of ineptness, mismanagement and corrup- 
tion have brought the Spanish economy to 
such a pass that help of great magnitude 
and expert advice and control are needed. 
This is the simple explanation for the 
credits of more than $400,000,000 now be- 
ing extended to Franco Spain by interna- 
tional organizations and banks, the United 
States Government and private American 
banks. 

“Many Americans may feel unhappy 
that, as they see it, Generalissimo Franco 
is being bailed out again. This is somewhat 
beside the point. The economic stagna- 
tion, the inflation, the weakness of the 
currency, the imbalance of trade and other 
evidences of distress were being borne by 
the Spanish people. The aid that is now 
being extended and the stabilization plan 
which will go into effect as the price that 
General Franco must pay will benefit the 
Spanish people. Any policy toward Spain 
that sought to weaken or destroy the 
Caudillo and his dictatorship at the expense 
of the ordinary Spaniard would be folly. 
That mistake was made just after the 
second World War, and its only results 
were to strengthen General Franco and 
bring more suffering to the people of 
Spain. 

“The stabilization plan for Spain has 
been worked out with great care by many 
of the world’s leading economic and finan- 
cial experts. There are hardheaded men 
concerned with banking and economics, not 
with politics or social problems. On the 
basis of strict economics, the men involved 
are convinced that if the Franco regime 
follows the prescription given for devalu- 
ation, credit restrictions, budgetary balance, 
the freeing of trade and so forth, Spain 
will become economically and fiscally sol- 
vent in a matter of perhaps three or four 
years. One must presume they are right. 

“The questions then go into less clearly 
defined fields. Will Generalissimo Franco 
follow the plan faithfully? Will the Spanish 
people accept the higher prices and un- 
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employment that the plan will at first en- 
tail? Will there be efhcient, honest 
administration of the plan? Only the future 
can answer these questions, but one must 
hope for the sake of the Spanish people 
that the answers are favorable” [New York 
Times, July 22, 1959]. ; 

R. G. M. 


Picture.—“A novel called ‘Lola’ was 
brought out the other day, in translation 
from the Spanish of Dario Fernandez- 
Florez. Thinking to show on the jacket 
a photograph of one of Spain’s better 
known writers, New American Library 
asked Senor F.-F. to ‘please send an up-to- 
date and sharp picture of yourself.’ Back 
came this: 

‘I am 49, of an explosive mixture in my 
personality. Am adventure-loving, full of 
imagination, stubbornly independent. . . . 
Am proud as all artists, but can readily 
become the most humble and modest 
creature. . . . Am hard and sentimental; 
good and bad; all at a time, because like 
all men, I am a mere contradiction, and 
probably with this characteristic emphasiz- 
ed due to my spontaneous and unreserved 
nature.’ Sharp, even if not a clear photo- 
graph” [New York Times Book Review, 
July 19, 1959]. 

R. G. M. 


U.S. in foreign perspective.—Since the 
eighteenth century European observers 
have been writing about the English- 
speaking New World, first the colonies 
and then the nation. For almost the same 
time Spanish Americans have been doing 
the same thing. Most educated Americans 
know something about the work of the 
European and practically nothing about 
that of the Spanish American writers. 
Henry Steele Commager’s otherwise ex- 
cellent America in Perspective (1947), for 
instance, includes extracts from European 
observers of the U.S., but nothing from 
any Latin American although, as Hispanists 
know, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento in 
1845 wrote a lively, perceptive and friendly 
book on his American travels which has 
helped form our image in the minds of 
many of his fellow South Americans. And 
there are many more Spanish American 
views of us. 
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Among the most recent books of this 
type to be published is Jess Arango 
Cano’s Estados Unidos. Mito y realidad 
(Bogota, 1959. 196 pp. Paper). A frank, 
unblinking image by an intelligent and 
understanding observer who lived among 
us for eight years, the book is “un tributo 
de admiracién al gran pueblo de los EE. 
UU., con el ferviente deseo de un franco 
entendimiento entre sus gentes y aquellos 
millones de americanos—tan americanos 
como los estadounidenses—que se extienden 
del sur de Rio Grande hasta el Estrecho de 
Magallanes.” 

In the two parts and twenty chapters 
the author examines such diverse topics 
as the origin of the name “America,” the 
powerful influence of propaganda in our 
country, the trend toward the homogeni- 
zation of our people, our home life, our 
material comforts, our social conduct, the 
negro and segregation, the panorama of our 
cultural life, and, in the second part, he 
devotes almost 100 pages to a commentary 
on the Latin American policy of the U.S., 
stressing its strengths and weaknesses. He 
ends with an eloquent plea for hemispheric 
solidarity and true cultural understanding 
between the English and Hispanic parts 
of the hemisphere. 

Despite the disagreements some of its 
points mav arouse among its readers, the 
book should serve the useful purpose of 
bringing to a better focus and clarifying 
the distorted images that too many Fnglish 
and Spanish speaking Americans still have 
of each other. 


R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—“RESOLU- 
TION ON THE POSITION OF CATA. 
LAN AND SPANISH WRITERS UN- 
DER CENSORSHIP. 

“Voted unanimously by the 30th In- 
ternational Congress of International 
P.E.N. at Frankfurt, Germany on July 20, 
1959* 

“NOTING that censorship imposed on 
Catalan and Spanish writers and the per- 
secution of the Catalan language and 
literature by the Spanish Government, as 
substantiated in the report submitted by 
the Catalan Centre: 

“FINDING that these policies of the 
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Spanish Government openly conflict with 
the terms of the P.E.N. Charter and with 
the principles of the United Nations 
Organization and the UNESCO, of which 
Spain is a member state: 

“REAFFIRMS the principles of the 
P.E.N. Charter: 

CONDEMNS this policy of general 
censorship in Spain and particular dis- 
crimination against the language and cul- 
ture of Catalonia: 

“OFFERS SYMPATHY AND EN- 
COURAGEMENT to all democratic and 
free-loving Catalan and Spanish writers: 

“ASKS all P.E.N. Centres to give the 
widest possible publicity to the difficult 
conditions under which Catalan and 
Spanish writers labor, and 

“RESOLVES that international P.E.N., 
in its capacity as a non-governmental or- 
ganization recognized by UNESCO, shall 
place this matter before the President of 
the Executive Council of the Permanent 
Delegations of UNESCO, drawing his 
attention to the fact that the policy of the 
Spanish Government in this respect is in 
flagrant contradiction to the principles 
stated in the UNESCO Charter and in 
the resolution of its General Conferences. 


*52 countries with 500 delegates (Russia 
and China did not attend) were repre- 
sented in the Congress. Spain has no 


P.E.N. Centre. 
R. G. M. 


Mediations on Spain.—“The favorable 
notices that Franco Spain has been receiv- 
ing in and from the United States in 
recent weeks should not go without a cor- 
rective. Power politics have generally 
transcended what George Kennan once 
called “iegalistic-moralistic” principles. 
Nevertheless, when the United States ”em- 
braces” a dictator it should be done with 
open eyes as well as open arms. 

“There was a reminder of this elemen- 
tary principle in a news item published 
on Wednesday taken from The Times of 
London. That newspaper’s correspondent 
had gone to Burgos, Spain, and written a 
moving and shocking story about the treat- 
ment of more than 400 political prisoners 
who have been in Burgos jail from twelve 
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to twenty years under inhumane conditions. 

“About two weeks ago The Guardian of 
Manchester printed an editorial headed: 
‘Spanish Torture.’ It called attention to 
protests made by the Madrid Bar Council 
and also by lawyers of the Barcelona Bar. 
The former group condemned the Spanish 
Government ‘for permitting the use of 
torture.’ The latter sent documents to the 
Archbishop of Barcelona ‘describing in ap- 
palling detail how the strikers they defend- 
ed last December were maltreated by the 
police so as to get them to confess. 

“This refers to 1959. One could go back 
to 1958 and each earlier year for similar 
stories. The Franco Government, never- 
theless, blandly insists that there are no 
political prisoners in Spain. If that is the 
case, why does it now allow foreign cor- 
respondents to visit a prison like that of 
Bureos so that they can see for themselves? 

“There have been recent protests in 
Eurove about arrests and lack of freedom 
in Franco Spain—hy the British Labor 
partv. the British Committee on Science 
and Freedom. the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions and university 
students in Belgium, for instance. 

“The pratical reasons for our own tolera- 
tion of the Franco regime are presumably 
being accepted by many Americans, but 
even those who accept ought to remember 
an old adage: ‘He must have a long snoon 
that shall eat with the devil’” [New York 
Times, Sept. 6, 1959]. 


R. G. M. 


A history of Brazilian literature.—Ralph 
Edward Dimmick, of the Pan American 
Union, has translated. with notes and an 
introduction, Manuel Bandeira’s Brief His- 
tory of Brazilian Literature (Washington: 
Pan American Union, 1958. 188 pp. 
Paper) as another volume in the PAU’s 
Pensamiento de America series. The text 
used is that of the 1954 Brazilian edition, 
and the translator has added useful biblio- 
graphies on Brazilian literary works in 
Enelish and other sources of information 
on Brazilian literature. 


R. G. M. 


Opus Dei.—For a version of the role and 
activities of this Spanish “secular institute” 
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differing from that which was quoted in 
Hispania, xt1 (1958), p. 523, see Julian 
Herranz’ Opus Dei and Politics (Wash- 
ington, 1957. 13 pp.), an English version 
of the pamphlet originally published by 
the author, a priest of Opus Dei, in the 
Spanish magazine Nuestro Tiempo for 
April 1957. 


Washington, D.C. 


Prescott.—As its contribution to the ob- 
servance of the centenary of William H. 
Prescott’s death, the Revista Interameri- 
cana de Bibliografia devotes the entire 
article section of its Jan.-March 1959 
number to three interesting articles and a 
useful bibliography on the great American 
historian: Guillermo Lohmann Villena’s 
“Prescott y la historiografia hispanoameri- 
cana,” Frank Goodwyn, “The literarv style 
of William Hickling Prescott,” José Cepeda 
Adan’s “Prescott y la Historia del reinado 
de los Reyes Catélicos,” and Hensley C. 
Woodbridge’s “William Hickling Prescott. 
A Bibliography.” 

R. G. M. 


Rodrigues Lapa in Minas.—Manuel 
Rodrigues Lapa, Portuguese authority in 
medieval literature, who went to Brazil 
about three years ago, has been lecturing 
on Portuguese literature at the University 
of Minas Gerais in Belo Horizonte. 


G. M. M. 


Thesis on Rodrigues Lobo.—Maria de 
Lourdes Belchior brilliantly defended a 
Ph.D. thesis on the poetry of Francisco 
Rodrigues Lobo in April of this vear at 
the Universitv of Lisbon. The thesis is the 
most thorough stylistic analvsis of a Portu- 
guese author since Da Cal’s work on Fca 


de Queiroz. 
G. M. M. 


The First Camilo Castelo Branco Prize.— 
For the first time this 50,000 escudo prize 
for Portuguese fiction was awarded by the 
Sociedade Portuguesa de Fscritores and 
the Grémio Nacional de Fditores e Liv- 
reiros. The winner was José Rodrigues 
Miguéis, with a collection of tales, Léah 
e outras histérias (Lisbon: Esttidios Cor, 
1958). Five wellknown members of the 
Sociedade formed the jury: Jacinto do Pra- 


Ernest Torres 
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do Coelho, Mario Dionisio, David Mourao 
Ferreira, Oscar Lopes and Joao Gaspar 
Simoes. 

Since his return from the United States, 
where he had lived for over twenty years, 
Miguéis rapidly regained his early reputa- 
tion as a good story writer. Aside from 
Léah he has published a revised edition 
of his tale Pdscoa feliz (Lisbon, 1958), a 
mystery story, Uma aventura inquietante 
(Lisbon, 1958), and an autobiographical 
account of experiences in a hospital, Um 
homem sorri a morte com meia cara (Lis- 
bon, 1959). (Cf. “The Hispanic World” of 
December 1958.) 


G. M. M. 


Portugal and Japan.—Leo Magnino’s re- 
cent Storia della letteratura giapponese 
contains a chapter on the Portuguese in- 


fluence on Japan. 
G. M. M. 


American Scholars and Machado de 
Assis.—Helen Caldwell, of the Dept. of 
Classics in the Univ. of California at Los 
Angeles, has received a scholarship from 
the American Association of University 
Women to continue research on Machado 
de Assis in 1960. 

Edgar C. Knowlton Jr., of the Dept. of 
European Languages in the Univ. of 
Hawaii at Honolulu, is preparing English 
versions of some of Machado de Assis’ 


writings. 
G. M. M. 


New Poetry Review in Brazil.—A quar- 
terly review of poetry, Narceja, was launch- 
ed this year in Sao Paulo. It published 
poems by Brazilian, Portuguese and Span- 


ish authors. 


G. M. M. 


New Books on Fernando Pessoa.—The 
literature about Fernando Pessoa, “the 
most Portuguese and the most universal 
poet of this century,” as Adolfo Casais 
Monteiro rightly calls him, has grown con- 
siderably in recent months. While in 
Portugal Mario Sacramento fought a rear- 
guard action of the waning resistance to 
Pessoa’s glorification, by publishing the 
essay Fernando Pessoa, poeta da hora 


absurda (Lisbon: Contraponto, 1958, 192 
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pp.), tour critics, three of them Portuguese, 
acquainted the Brazilians with Pessoa: 
Massaud Moisés, of the University of 
Sao Paulo, published four lectures as 
Fernando Pessoa, aspectos de sua proble- 
matica (Sao Paulo, 1958); Adolfo Casais 
Monteiro collected several of his essays in 
Estudos sdbre a poesia de Fernando Pessoa, 
adding a note on the parallel between 
Pessoa’s heterénimos and Ezra Pound’s 
a as well as a useful Pessoa bib- 
iography (Rio de Janeiro: Agir, 1958); 
Agostinho da Silva, settled in Floriandépo- 
lis, Santa Catarina, for several years, 
stressed the universal, imperial, Sebastian- 
ist message of the poet in Um Fernando 
Pessoa (Porto Alegre: Instituto Estadual 
do Livro, 1959); and Jorge Nemésio, who 
has been lecturing at the University of 
Bahia, defined the editorial task in reply 
to criticisms of his edition of Pessoa’s un- 
ublished material (A obra poética de 
Pessoa, Estrutura das futuras 
edicdes. Bahia: Progresso, 1959). 

Indispensable documents for the history 
of Portuguese Modernism are the letters 
which Mario de Sa-Carneiro wrote from 
France and Spain to his fellow poet and 
friend Pessoa. Forty-two years after the 
death of the former they were at last pub- 
lished with an introduction by Urbano 
Tavares Rodrigues (Cartas a Fernando 
Pessoa, vol. I. Lisbon: Atica, 1958. A sec- 
ond volume will contain the remainder of 
the correspondence. ) 


G. M. M. 


Garrett Library.—The Institute of Portu- 
guese Studies at the University of Coimbra 
inaugurated a Ferreira Lima Room hous- 
ing Colonel Henrique de Campos Ferreira 
Lima’s collection of Almeida Garrett ma- 
terial, donated to the University in 1948 
but transferred to it only in 1957, upon 
the death of Ferreira Lima’s daughter 
Maria Lina. For a description of the 
manuscript part of the collection see 
Henrique de Campos Ferreira Lima, In- 
ventario do espdlio literdrio de Garrett. 
Coimbra: Publicacdes da Biblioteca Geral 
da Universidade, 1948. For a bibliography 
of Campos Lima’s numerous studies of 
Garrett consult Maria Lina Gomes da Silva 
Ferreira Lima’s article in Ernesto Soares’ 
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Dicionario de Iconografia Portuguesa, vol. 
Ill, Lisbon, 1950. 


G. M. M. 


Official Portuguese Prizes.—The Secre- 
tariado Nacional da Informagdo in Lisbon 
awarded the following prizes for 1958 in 
June 1959: 


1. The Camées Prize, to Richard Pattee, 
of Laval University in Canada, for his 
book Portugal and the Portuguese World 
(Milwaukee: Bruce, 1958); 

2. The Eca de Queiroz Prize, to Maria 
da Graca Freire, for her novel A terra foi- 
lhe negada (Lisbon: Portugilia, 1958); 

3. The Antero de Quental Prize, to 
Ruy Cinatti, for his collection of poems 
O livro do némada meu amigo;- 

‘ 4. The Gil Vicente Prize, to Costa 
Ferreira, for his play Um dia de vida (Lis- 
bon, 1958). 

Two manuscripts were selected for pub- 
lication at governmental expense and have 
been published meanwhile: José Maria 
Saraiva Aguilar’s story Agora é Natal 
(Lisbon, 1959) and Eduardo Damas’ play 
Luiz de Camées (Lisbon, 1959). 


G. M. M. 


“Saudade” in French Negro Poetry.— 
The Cahiers du Sud of July 1959 con- 
tained “Elégie des Saudades,” a long poem 
by the West African poet Léopold Sedar 
Senghor, inspired by a visit to Coimbra. 
In it the poet speculates about his name, 
perhaps a form of Portuguese senhor, 
given to an ancestor of his as a nickname, 
and about the tiny drop of Portuguese 
blood that may run in his veins. 


G. M. M. 


The Portuguese in Venezuela.—Miguel 
Acosta Saignes is the author of Historia 
de los portugueses en Venezuela, which 
was published by the Central University 
in Caracas. Although the first Portuguese 
arrived soon after the discovery, founded 
the town of Guanare and, in the person 
of Juan Fernandez de Leén, were among 
the ancestors of Simén Bolivar, they form- 
ed a tiny minority of little over 500 in- 
dividuals twenty years ago. Today there 
are more than 33,000 Portuguese in Vene- 
zuela. Most of them are humble farm 
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laborers and construction workers. The 
author teaches anthropology and sociology 
at the University. 


G. M. M. 


Death of a Brazilian Writer.—Gastao 
Cruls died in June 1959. He was the son 
of a Belgian scientist and was best known 
for his books on the Amazon region. 


G. M. M. 


Brazilian History at Cornell University 
—Felix Reichman, Assistant Director of the 
Library of Cornell University, has pub- 
lished Sugar, Gold and Coffee, eight essays 
on Brazilian history (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1959). The author used for 
his studies the collection of -books on the 
discovery, exploration and colonization of 
Brazil at the Library, which had once be- 


longed to Colonel Francis Hull, of Racine, 
Wisconsin. 
G. M. M. 


New Brazilian Academician. — Alvaro 
Moreyra was unanimously elected to suc- 
ceed the late Olegdrio Mariano as a mem- 
ber of the Brazilian Academy of Letters 
in August 1959. Moreyra, born in 1888, is 
best known as the author of tender or 
ironical crénicas. (Cocaina, 1925; O Brasil 
continua... , 1933; Tempo perdido, 1936; 
O dia nos olhos) and as one of the directors 
of the literary review Para Todos in both 
of its phases. He began as a poet (Legenda 
da luz e da vida, 1911) and ended up by 
writing his memoirs (As amargas, nado, 1954 


or 55). or 


Unamuno and Portugal.—Julio Gonza- 
lez Morején, of the new Faculdade de 
Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras in the city of 
Assis, Sao Paulo, Brazil, is preparing a 
Ph.D. thesis for the University of Sao 
Paulo on the fascinating subject of “Una- 
muno y Portugal: Contribucién al estudio 
de las relaciones literarias hispano-portu- 
guesas.” The thesis will analyse much un- 
published material, e.g. the correspondence 
exchanged between Unamuno and _ the 
Coimbra poet Eugénio de Castro, which 
Joaquim de Montezuma de Carvalho plans 


edit. 
G. M. M. 
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Contemporary plays.—The best series 
of contemporary Spanish plays is the 
Coleccién Teatro of Ediciones Alfil, dis- 
tributed by the Editorial Escelicer (Héroes 
del 10 de Agosto, 6, Madrid). Announced 
in 1951 as a comedia cada semana and 
following the tradition of such earlier 
serial publications as La Farsa and El 
Teatro Moderno, the collection contained 
two hundred and thirteen numbers early 
in 1959. Printed on inexpensive paper, the 
volumes are priced at ten pesetas, the 
extraordinarios (every fifth number) at 
fourteen. The publisher is reissuing out- 
of-print items and advertises special condi- 
tions for the purchase of the complete 
collection. 

An analysis of the series reveals that 
the majority of the plays had their estreno 
within the last fifteen years; among the 
major exceptions are two volumes of works 
of the Alvarez Quintero brothers, and the 
Don Juan Tenorio of Zorrilla issued in 
November 1958 as No. 205. Some thirty- 
five numbers contain two or more plays, 
several short items being included in two 
or three volumes. About five per cent of 
all plays are collaborations and some nine- 
teen percent are recent translations or 
adaptations. Niimero 100 and Teatro es- 
panol de hoy (No. 200) are anthologies of 
selections by various dramatic writers; both 
contain helpful indices and short biographi- 
cal sketches of playwrights and No. 200 
includes very brief critical comments by 
its editor, Fernando Djiaz-Plaja. The collec- 
tion is under the general direction of 
Manuel Benitez SAnchez-Cortés. 

In spite of one or two notable omissions 
from the list of authors the Coleccién Tea- 
tro continues to be a commendable under- 
taking, making available in inexpensive edi- 
tions much of Spain’s contemporary dra- 
matic production including a number of 
prize-winning dramas. The collection is 
needed, it deserves support. 

In the list given here, the numeral after 
the names indicates the number of plavs of 
each author in the series, with no distinc 
tion made for collaborations, translations, or 
adaptations. Omitted are the writers men- 
tioned above and most of those with fewer 
than three plavs in the collection. The list 
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is as follows: Julio Alejandro 2, Jaime de 
Armifan 4, Mercedes Ballesteros 2, Buero 
Vallejo 10, Calvo Sotelo 10, Fernandez 
Ardavin 4, Giménez Arnau 5, Jardiel Pon- 
cela 3, Lépez Rubio 19, Juan Ignacio Luca 
de Tena 4, Carlos Llopis 4, Jorge Llopis 4, 
Alfredo Marquerie 4, Luis Maté 3, Con- 
chita Montes 3, Julia Maura 4, Miguel 
Mihura 9, Neville 3, Adrian Ortega 5, 
Alfonso Paso 7, Peman 14, Félix Ros 4, 
Ruiz de la Fuente 11, Ruiz Iriarte 15, Al- 
fonso Sastre 4, E. Sudrez de Deza 11, An- 
tonio de Lara (Tono) 5, Claudio de la 
Torre 8, and Angel Zuniga 4. 


Wo. A. McKnicut 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Eduardo Pachén Padilla, Antologia del 
cuento colombiano. (Biblioteca de Autores 
Colombianos, 112.) Bogot4: Ministerio de 
Educacién Nacional. Ediciones de la Re- 
vista Bolivar, 1959. 491 pp. Paper. This is 
a splendid addition to our habe wr of the 
Colombian short story. The volume was 
compiled with obvious care and by an edi- 
tor who knows his subject thoroughly. An 
Introduction of six pages offers an explana- 
tion of the cuento as a genre in world and 
in Colombian literature; there follow thirty- 
nine stories each by a master of his craft. 
Preceding each story is a nota biogrdfica- 
critica that gives essential data about the 
author and his work. The volume is opened 
appropriately by a story from the master of 
all Colombian story-tellers, Tomas Carras- 
guilla. It is a striking illustration of the part 
played in Colombian fiction by the sons of 
Antioquia that Carrasquilla, the antioque- 
iio, is only the first of seven successive cuen- 
tistas from that region to head the volume, 
and that thereafter three other antioqueiios 
also appear. Ten of the thirty-nine stories, 
then, are from the gifted pens of the sons 
of that province. 


Many of the stories will no doubt be 
unfamiliar to readers of the volume, but 
others have appeared previouslv in earlier 
books. Most readers will recall Oue nase el 
aserrador by Jestis del Corral, and all read- 
ers, we suspect, will be unusuallv pleased 
by the inclusion of Tulio Posada R.’s justlv 
famed El machete. Women writers are well 
represented by Olga Salcado de Medina, 
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Elisa Mujica and Judith Porto de Gonzalez. 
A jacket blurb by the publisher comments 
on the variety of themes, and hopes that 
Pachén Padilla’s selection may dispel the 
notion that Colombian fiction runs only to 
costumbrismo. Variety is indeed an aspect 
of the selection, and the stories’ quality is 


high. 

The volume is concluded with a Biblio- 
grafia that offers 170 additional names of 
cuentistas who are not represented among 
the thirty-nine stories. Pachén Padilla di- 
vides them into three groups: the precur- 
sores (none of whom is now living, and for 
each of whom is offered the title of one or 
more collections of stories), the contempo- 
rdneos (most of them living and each with 
at least one volume of stories already pub- 
lished), the “sin libros,” younger writers 
who have published separate cuentos but 
who as yet have had no complete volume of 
fiction. 


Univ. of Tennessee Geratp E. Wane 


La literatura chilena en los Estados Uni- 
dos.—La prestigiosa revista Anales de la 
Universidad de Chile que ya cumplié 116 
afios de importantes publicaciones, ha to- 
mado un brillante rumbo bajo la direccién 
de Guillermo Felii Cruz y Juan Uribe- 
Echevarria. Trimestralmente nos presenta 
valiosas colaboraciones y entre ellas es util 
y necesario destacar la que aparecié en el 
No. 113, primer trimestre de 1959, del Prof. 
Homero Castillo de Northwestern Univ. El 
Dr. Castillo nos entrega un ensayo biblio- 
grafico compuesto de una sustanciosa in- 
troduccién en que expresa importantes 
irveas acerca del valor de los estudios biblio- 
graficos y sus problemas metodolégicos, y 
de 863 fichas e indices muy utiles para el 
facil manejo del estudio. 

La valiosa recopilacién bibliografica sobre 
textos, antologias, traducciones, mono- 
grafias, historias literarias y diccionarios, 
articulos de critica literaria, tesis doctorales, 
tesis para el titulo de M.A., resenas de 
libros y una addenda que constituyen la 
parte maciza de este prolifico trabajo, hecho 
con amor, paciencia y guiado por la luz de 
una clara inteligencia, nos permite entrar 
en contacto con las obras de chilenos o 


sobre chilenos que se hayan publicado en 


los Estados Unidos. 
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No cabe duda que el autor ha debido 


realizar una ardua labor para delimitar 
aquello que era literatura de lo que cae 
bajo los conceptos de historia, filosofia, so- 
ciologia, etc. Al respecto podemos constatar 
que Gabriela Mistral aparece como la chile- 
na cuyas obras han sido mas difundidas en 
los Estados Unidos y el Prof. Willis Knapp 
Jones es el escritor norteamericano que 
mas ha publicado sobre literatura chilena. 
Todos los estudiosos de la literatura 
na e hispanoamericana tenemos una _ in- 
mensa deuda de gratitud con el Prof. Cas- 
tillo que en el ordenado trabajo que comen- 
tamos, ha contribuido al mejor entendi- 
miento entre los dos pueblos. 
Liceo de Hombres Eucento ARAYA 
San Felipe, Chile 


Casona on Argentine television.—Fifteen 
of Spain’s greatest dramatic works were 
presented over the Buenos Aires television 
station each Thursday during the months 
of June, July and August, 1959. Each of 
the dramas was edited by Alejandro Casona 
especially for the one hour television pres- 
entation, and directed personally by him. 
The first program was Lope’s La Dama 
Boba. Later Casona gave his version of 
Calderén’s La Vida es Sueno. Toward the 
end of the series a work of Garcia Lorca 
was performed. 


Univ. of Kansas City 


An Educator Passes.—Colombian letters 
and education have suffered a grievous loss 
through the sudden death of Julio César 
Garcia in Bogota on June 15, 1959. A na- 
tive of Antioquia and the author of several 
books Camong others an excellent Historia 
de Colombia), Garcia was a member of the 
Academies of Language and History. For 
over forty years he took an active part in 
the cultural life of his country, rendering 
distinguished service in educational and 
public posts both in Medellin and in Bogo- 
ta. His most recent appointment was that 
of President of the Universidad La Gran 
Colombia in Bogota, an institution which 
he had helped to found. Julio César Gar- 
cia’s sound scholarship, his administrative 
talents and attractive human qualities will 
be missed. 


Univ. of Toronto 


BerNarp DuLsey 


Kurt L. Levy 
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“Ocelotl.’”—Luis Bruno Ruiz, the author 
of this novel, creates a pre-Hispanic prophet 
who preaches telluric mysticism to present- 
day Mexicans (Mexico: Studium, Los Pre- 
sentes, 70, 1958. 121 pp. Paper. $1). The 
prophet Ocelotl—which means “tiger” or 
“puma” in Nahuatl—teaches that man’s 
truth resides on earth and not in heaven, 
but makes it clear that his doctrines do not 
clash with the basic principles of Catholi 
cism. Luis Bruno Ruiz apparently desires 
the modern Mexico to reckon with his 
ineluctable Indian heritage in order to gain 
a clearer perspective of his present civiliza- 
tion. This novel’s style is simple and clear; 
the plot is well developed; its spirit is stim- 
ulating and penetrating. 


“Cuesta abajo.”—In this novel Raquel 
Banda Farfan paints a naturalistic picture 
of the wretched, debased life in the slums 
of Mexico City (Mexico: Studium, Los 
Presentes, 71, 1958. 210 pp. Paper. 1.20). 
The writer manifests great intimacy with 
the social problems of the squalid denizens 
populating Mexico’s unsavory districts as 
she unfolds the adventures of two young, 
orphaned girls and the people with whom 
they associate. Starvation, alcoholism, dis- 
ease, illegitimacy, rape, murder, and sui- 
cide are some of the social ills which 
plague the lives of the characters in the 
novel. This poignant story is related in a 
lucid, straightforward style. 

Donato W. BLeznick 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


“Costumbrismo” in Blasco [bdiez.—Prof. 
Eduardo Betoret-Paris of the Univ. of 
Rochester has analyzed carefully and syste- 
matically the novels and short stories of 
Blasco Ibanez which reflect the customs of 
various regions of Spain, with emphasis on 
Valencia. His book, Fl costumbrismo re- 
gional en la obra de Blasco Ihdanez (Valen- 
cia: Fomento de Cultura, Ediciones, s. f. 
344 pp. Cloth) is “. . . un estudio de To 
valenciano por un valenciano,” as Wm. H. 
Shoemaker states in his prologue dated 
November 21, 1957. 

Sr. Betoret finds a difference between 
Blasco’s treatment of Valencia and that of 
other regions of Spain. The difference is 
that the author makes parts of Valencia the 
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protagonists, for example the city of Valen- 
cia in Arroz y tartana, the huerta in La 
barraca, and the Albufera lake region in 
Canas y barro. Furthermore, when Blasco 
wrote of Valencia he included not only lo- 
cations and customs with which he was 
familiar, but also people of his acquaint- 
ance. When he wrote of other parts of 
Spain he was an observer, usually located 
in some spot rather remote from the people 
in the streets. 

Sr. Betoret believes that in a work which 
is truly costumbrista the region and the 
customs must influence characters and 
hence plot, and that Blasco is genuinely a 
costumbrista only in his Valencian novels 
and short stories. Betoret, too, is at his 
best when he is dealing with Valencia, for 
he, like Blasco, seems to feel the same love 
for and understanding of the people, the 
customs, the geography and the language 
of his patria chica. 

The documentation is thorough and de- 
tailed, and the material is so meticulously 
arranged that the book could be used con- 
veniently as a reference for any phase of 
lo valenciano to be found in Blasco’s works. 


Univ. of Colorado 


Belize.—The British-Guatemalan contro- 
versy over title to the area known as British 
Honduras or Belize, 8600 square miles of 
coastal swamp and jungle on the Gulf 
coast of Central America, and of its 83,000 
people, has resulted in much heat over the 
last twenty years. It has also resulted in the 
following book: Belize by William J. Bian- 
chi, New York: Las Americas Publishing 
Co., 1959. 142 pp. $5. The Guatemalan 
government published in 1938 a compre- 
hensive statement of its claims to the area. 
Britain’s reply has either been comparative 
indifference or, on one occasion not too 
long ago, when Guatemalan nationalist 
spirit threatened to get out of hand, the 
dispatch of troops and a naval vessel in a 
show of force. Against such an antagonist, 
Guatemalan hopes have been pinned either 
to legalistic arguments or to political ma- 
nueverings. 

Mr. Bianchi, a member of the Bar of the 
state of New York, examines and analyzes 
the Guatemalan claims in this book. His 
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disposition of them is so effective as to give 
full credence to his conclusion, “The prog- 
-ress of human events ... is certain to 
bring innovations and changes. . . a shift 
in population . . . [might] produce condi- 
tions favorable to a plebiscite which might 

. . attach the disputed area permanently 
to. . . Guatemala. . . the fact of the mat- 
ter is that, at the present time, Guatemala 
has a legally desperate case.” 

The point is well-argued. Mr. Bianchi’s 
brief for Great Britain is sound and 
thorough, and leaves little to be desired. 
Tulane Univ. B. Taytor, Jr. 


Linguistics in Uruguay.—Three careful- 
ly documented articles on phases of lin- 
guistic change and dialectology, published 
in 1958, attest to the scholarly activity of 
the Instituto de Filologia of the Univ. of 
Uruguay. Eugenio Coseriu, the director of 
the Instituto, is the author of a challenging 
monograph, Sincronia, diacronia e historia, 
published by the Facultad de Humani- 
dades in 1958. In this rather thorough 
analysis of casual explanations for struc- 


tural linguistic change, the author suggests 
that a given language is always synchronic 
in the sense that it is synchronized with its 
——, which might suggest that it is 


always changing in order to continue func- 
tioning. Hence its “synchronic” nature be- 
comes the very evidence of its historicity. 

By the same author, Logicismo y anti- 
logicismo en la gramatica, lists the chief 
errors of the “logical” grammarians but at 
the same time al that the antilogical 
supporters are in error in ignoring the gen- 
uinely logical elements of grammar, and in 
failing to give definitions which might sup- 
plant those that they have negated. 

José Pedro Rona of the Instituto de Fi- 
lologia faculty writes of certain Aspectos 
metodoldgicos de dialectologia hispanoame- 
ricana. Professor Rona traces the efforts of 
the last twenty-five years to describe the 
dialectal variations of American Spanish 
and makes many pertinent suggestions by 
delineating certain of the stubborn prob- 
lems that have beset those who have 
worked in the area. 


Univ. of Rochester D. Liscotn CANFIELD 


Carlos Wyld Ospina.—Hace unos cuan- 
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tos amos que la Editorial Universitaria de 
la Universidad de San Carlos de Guate- 
mala se dedica a la valiosa empresa de 
publicar en lindas ediciones obras nacio- 
nales desconocidas o agotadas. E] volumen 
numero 23, Los lares apagados, es una co- 
leccion postuma de cuentos de Carlos Wyld 
Ospina (1891-1956). En la prosa narrativa, 
Wyld es conocido por El solar de los Gon- 
zagas, La tierra de las nahuyacas y La 
gringa. El] nuevo tomo de siete cuentos no 
afecta su reputacién en absoluto. En Guate- 
mala, Wyld fué uno de los primeros autores 
que hilvano argumentos novelescos alrede- 
dor de temas netamente criollos. Los lares 
apagados contiene una buena variedad a 
ese respecto: el indio cobanero que quiere 
mejorar su posicién social entrando en el 
mundo de los ladinos, los cerdos antropé- 
fagos de un pueblito cerca de Salama y un 
maton de Quezaltenango. Otros cuentos 
atestiguan la herencia naturalista y moder- 
nista del autor: la regeneracién de una 
prostituta mexicana, las desavenencias ma- 
trimoniales de una pareja quezalteca y las 
angustias voluptuosas de una monja 
antigiiena. 

Uno de los defectos principales de las 
obras de Wyld es la desequilibrada con- 
strucciOn artistica. Los tres cuentos breves, 
“La nena Pérez,” “El matén de Cajola” y 
“La posesa,” se distinguen por su gran uni- 
dad, pero los otros desconciertan por sus 
cambios de rimbo inesperados o por su 
armazon artificial. Los dos mejores cuentos 
del tomo son “La apuesta” y “La nena 
Pérez” a causa de la identificacién del autor 
con el protagonista, que produce wna sin- 
ceridad que no se halla en los cuentos crio- 
llos. Aunque el autor salpica Los lares apa- 
gados de vocablos y frases enteras en kecchi, 
su estilo culto con un sinfin de encliticos 
no concuerda con la tematica criolla. No 
obstante, las obras de Carlos Wyld Ospina 
merecen mayor difusién por su papel inno- 
vador en el movimiento criollista en Guate- 
mala que después habia de producir las 
obras maestras de Flavio Herrera, Miguel 
Angel Asturias y Mario Monteforte Toledo. 
Univ. of Kansas Seymour MENTON 


“Sinfonia del camino.”—Manuel Picado 
Chacén published Sinfonia del camino for 
the first time in 1948. It is in its third edi- 
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tion now (San José, Costa Rica: Serie Al- 
jaba, 1958, 17 pp.). The author is a man of 
many facets. This handful of poems shows 
him as a poet, philosopher and a musician. 
He sees life as a road in the making where 
man goes forward creating his own path in 
a sort of “bergsonian duration.” A definite 
melomania of the poet is manifested in his 
use of music terminology: Sinfonia del 
camino (en mi mayor); also in the follow- 
ing names for five of his poems: adagio, 
andante, allegro, scherzo, and rondo. He 
has chosen alexandrines as his meter, rhym- 
ing many verses in assonance, others in 
irregular consonance, and leaving still 
others free—which somewhat complicates 
the auditive effect of his symphonic poems. 


“Trunca Unidad.”—This is a small an- 
thology of the poems of Isaac Felipe Azo- 
feifa (San José, Costa Rica: Coleccién Oro 
y Barro, 1958. 85 pp.). The author was 
born in Costa Rica in 1909 and studied at 
the Univ. of Chile from 1929 to 1934. His 
poems bear a strong Chilean influence from 
such poets as Pablo de Rokha and Pablo 
Neruda. Besides, one can detect glimpses 
of T. S. Eliot in his outlook as well as in 
his technic in the use of word order and 
ephasis. Also, there are biblical undertones 
in his poems of love: echoes from the Song 
of Solomon. The anthology is divided in 
three parts: “Estrella descolgada” groups 
eight love poems; “Estrella fiel” is comprised 
of five poems dealing mainly with the 
author’s preoccupation for the universal 
destiny of man; finally, “Estrella entriste- 
cida” gathers four poems on social and 
political problems of contemporary interest. 


St. Agnes School Apa Bianco pE KENK 


“Brazil, Education in an Expanding 
Economy.”—Provides educational informa- 
tion about Brazil in its own setting for the 
use of educational institutions, govern- 
mental and nongovernmental agencies, and 
scholars and other persons concerned with 
comparative and international education. 
1959. 142 p. il. Catalog No. FS 5.3:959/13. 
50c. Available from Supt. of Documents, 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


R. G. M. 


Experiment in International Living.— 
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Some 80 Venezuelan students now study- 
ing in New England will receive invita- 
tions for a conference to be held at the 
United States headquarters of The Experi- 
ment in International Living in Putney, 
Vt. early in the fall, Gordon Boyce, presi- 
dent of the nonprofit, educational organiza- 
tion announced in August. Made possible 
by a grant of $2,000 from the Creole 
Foundation, and two-and-a-half day con- 
clave will be a full and free exploration of 
current problems of Venezuelan-North 
American relationships and ways and 
means of solving these problems. 

“We would hope to encourage the Vene- 
zuelan students to determine for them- 
selves,” Mr. Boyce said, “what they might 
do personally after their United States ex- 
perience, to help bring North Americans 
and Venezuelans closer together, on a per- 
sonal basis. We would also try to determine 
whether the Venezuelan students were 
really getting to understand the United 
States, and whether their experience here 
is appropriately designed for them ade- 
— to interpret the United States to 
their compatriots after their return.” 

The Creole Foundation was established 
in 1956 by the Creole Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, a United States company and Vene- 
zuela’s largest oil producer, to support and 
encourage educational, cultural and scien- 
tific activities in that country. 

Founded in 1932 by Donald B. Watt, 
The Experiment is the oldest travel-ex- 
change organization of its kind and in- 
cludes a homestay in every phase of its 
annual program which is conducted on five 
continents. 

Extension of the Experiment program 
into Venezuela was first made possible by 
a travel grant from the Creole Foundation 
during the fall of 1958. Mr. Boyce spent 
two weeks at that time in visiting Vene- 
zuela to establish the business, educational 
and government contacts for the develop- 
ment of the Experiment’s South American 
program. 

During the past decade, United States 
Experiment groups to South and Central 
America have been sent to Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Peru, Chile and Mexico, with Costa 
Rica added to the Experiment program for 
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1960. “In the light of growing interest here 
and in Venezuela in getting to know one 
another better, the idea of this conference 
assumes increasing importance,” Boyce 


said. 
R. G. M. 


Villa Jones, Mexico, D.F.—Everyone who 
visits Villa Jones in Mexico City comes 
away with an enlarged awareness of the 
exciting work being done there by Bob and 
Inge Jones to foster greater understanding 
between the people of Mexico and the 
United States. 

Last year a number of us who know Bob 
and Inge and their work from personal ex- 

rience decided informally to send out a 
etter to the friends of Villa Jones pointing 
out the possibility of making income-tax 
deductible contributions in its support. The 
warm response to last year’s letter has 
prompted us to write again now. 

Each year the demands on Villa Jones’ 
services grow greater as more and more 
people come to know and value it. The 
annual report sent out last Christmas cer- 
tainly made this very clear. But much more 
could be efficiently accomplished with some 
of the simple tools which are now lacking. 
For instance, a slide projector and screen, 
addressograph plates and additional files, 
more bookcases and a blackboard are some 
of the basic equipment now lacking which 
could expand Villa Jones’ usefulness. 

This is not any high pressure appeal by 
high-powered “public relations” experts. It 
is merely to tell you that the Interam Foun- 
dation, Inc., P.O. Box 5133, NT Station, 
Denton, Texas, stands ready to transmit 
your contribution to the Jonses. 


Syracuse, N.Y. Anprew E. Rice 
UNESCO aids fire-ravaged Brazilian Re- 


search Center.—“The Brazilian Center for 
Physical Research in Rio de Janeiro, 
unique in Latin America for its collection 
of books and documents in the fields of 
nuclear physics and higher mathematics, 
was recently swept by fire which totally 
destroyed its library. Over eight thousand 
volumes, many periodicals, abstracts and 
microfilms were lost. 

“UNESCO's Executive Board decided to 
appeal to Member States, NGO’s and insti- 
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tutes of higher learning for help in recon- 
structing the Center, which was originally 
created through international cooperation. 
It also invited the Director-General to un- 
dertake, in consultation with the Director- 
General of the International Atomic Ener- 
gy Agency, support for Brazil’s request to 
the Executive Chairman of the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Board for an al- 
location of $50,000 to $60,000 from the 
Board’s contingency fund to meet the 
emergency” [UNESCO Newsletter, July 
3, 1959}. 

R. G. M. 


Also worth noting.—Galo Plaza, “For a 
regional market in Latin America,” For- 
eign Affairs, July 1959, a realistic analysis 
otf what has been done toward a common 
Latin American market and what it could 
mean in the future; Gilberto Freyre, “Per- 
sonalitives vs. Parties for the presidency of 
Brazil, The Reporter, July 23, 1959; Semi- 
nario Rubén Dario, 1 (Madrid, 1959. 44 
pp-), an introduction to the history and 
contents of the recently established Madrid 
institution; Miguel Enguidanos, “Poesia 
como vida: Luis Palés Matos,” Papeles de 
Son Armadans, Marzo de 1959, study of a 
recently deceased Puerto Rican poet; Juan 
de Toledo, “Blas de Otero pidié gud y la 
palabra.” Ibérica, Julio-Agosto de 1959, a 
literary letter from Spain on a leading con- 
temporary poet noted for his independence; 
Emilio Uzcategui, Panorama de la educa- 
cién paraguaya (Asuncién, 1959, 228 pp.); 
Solomon Lipp, “Carlos Vaz Ferreira (1873- 
1958): In Memoriam,” The Philosophical 
Forum, xv1 (1958-59), on the noted Uru- 
guayan philosopher and educator; Journal 
of Inter-American Studies, July 1959, Vol. 
I, No. 3 of this new journal continues the 
high quality of its first two numbers, with 
nine articles on a variety of inter-American 
themes ($2 per yr. from Box 3625, Univ. 
Station, Gainesville, Fla.); Rafael Arévalo 
Martinez (Guatemala, 1959. 52 pp.), an 
homenaje to the Guatemalan writer on the 
50th anniversary of his literary career, pub- 
lished by the Instituto Guatemalteco- 
Americano; Alfonso Junco, El increible 
Fray Servando (Mexico: Jus, 1959. 200 pp. 
Paper. 10 pesos), on the Mexican patriot’s 
psychology, with a selection of his letters; 
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Francis C. Hayes, “Guia para el que recoge 
ademanes o gestos,” Folklore Américas, 
June 1959; Jesualdo, Formacidén del pensa- 
miento racionalista de José Pedro Varela 
(Montevideo: Universidad de la Republi- 
ca, 1958. 46 pp. Paper), study of the 
thought of the liberal Uruguayan educator; 
Estuardo Niifiez, “Una novelista de Améri- 
ca” (on Rosa Arciniega); Claude L. Hulet, 
“Amor, Accién y Existencia” (on Carlos 
Mazzanti’s El sustituto); Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, “Rubén Dario visto por un inglés” 
(reparos on C. M. Bowra’s essay on Dario); 
Robert E. Osborne, “Correspondencia de 
Rusia,” Valera’s letters from St. Petersburg 
when he was a young diplomat in Russia, 
all in La Nueva Democracia for July 1959; 
Roberto Arlt, Aguafuertes (Bue- 
nos Aires: Losada, 1958. 200 pp. Paper), 
reprint of crénicas by an Argentine writer 
who deserves to be better known; Francisco 
Monterde, La dignidad en Don Quijote 
(Mexico: Imprenta Universitaria, 1959. 
346 pp. Paper.), 28 studies by a leading 
Mexican ‘ae and critic; J. | Hernan- 
dez Arregui, Imperialismo y cultura (Bue- 
nos Aires: Amerindia, 1957. 334 pp. Pap- 
er), a polemic on Argentine literature since 
independence, interpreted from the view- 
point of economic determinism; Salvador 
Calvillo Madrigal, La Revolucién que nos 
contaron (México: Metdfora, 1959. 60 pp. 
Paper), a study of the image of the Mexi- 
can revolution as seen in certain works of 
fiction which ends by affirming “que la obra 
de la Revolucién mexicana todavia esta 
lejos de terminar.”; Jerénimo Mallo, “La 
invasién del anglicismo en la lengua espa- 
hola de América,” Cuadernos Americanos, 
Julio-Agosto 1959; César Guardia Mayorga, 
Diccionario kechwa-castellano, castellano- 
kechwa (Lima: Minerva, 1959. 196 pp. 
Paper. 25 soles); Luis Alberto Sanchez, ed., 
Poesia de Santos Chocano (Lima: Editorial 
Universitaria, 1959. 160 pp. Paper. 5 soles); 
Juan Espejo Iturrizaga, Montaja iris. Re- 
latos peruanos (Lima: Miranda, 1959. 188 
pp. Paper. 40 soles): all available from 
Libreria Juan Mejia Baca, Az4ngaro 722, 
Lima; Stacy May and Galo Plaza, The 
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United Fruit Company in Latin America 
(Washington, D.C.: National Planning 
Association, 1958. 316 pp. Paper. $2. Cloth. 
$4.50), a documented case study support- 
ing the thesis that “the contributions made 
by the United Fruit Company's foreign 
operations to the local economies have been 
outstandingly to the latters’ advantage”; Al- 
berto Valenzuela Rodarte, “Capitulos para 
una historia de la literatura en México”; 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle, “Bibliografia sobre 
don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla,” both in 
Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional (Mexi- 
co), Abril-Junio, 1959; William J. Chapai- 
tas, “A Modernistic Architectural Element 
in the Synopsis (of Verbs).” If you believe 
in parallel English-Spanish verb synopses 
and want to give this sort of exercise a 
novel turn, request a copy of Mr. Chapai- 
tas’ paper from Alderson 103, Colorado 
School of Mines, Golden, Colo.; Marvin 
Alisky, “Peruvian Press Shows American 
Influence,” The Quill, July 1959, views on 
the U.S. as reflected in various sectors of 
the Peruvian press; Sur, Julio-Agosto 1959, 
an entire issue of Buenos Aires’ leading 
intellectual journal devoted to India’s litera- 
ture and thought; John Fayerweather, The 
Executive Overseas (195 pp. $4) and Har- 
lan Cleveland and Gerard Mangone, The 
Art of Overseasmanship (150 pp. $3), two 
recent books issued by the Syracuse Univ. 
Press dealing with the important topic of 
our businessmen who go abroad; Guillermo 
de Torre: “Claves de la literatura hispano- 
americana,” Revista Hispanica Moderna, 
Julio 1959; Luis Alberto Sanchez, El Pert: 
retrato de un pais adolescente (Buenos 
Aires: Continente, 1958. 206 pp. Paper), 
an analysis of his country written by the 
author during his most recent destierro; 
Juan Pinto, Breviario de literatura argen- 
tina contempordnea (Buenos Aires: La 
Mandrdgora, 1958. 300 pp. Paper), suc- 
cinct criticism of twentieth century Argen- 
tine literature, with emphasis on the last 
three decades. 


R. G. M. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser™ 


CHICAGO NEXT 


The Palmer House in Chicago will be 
the site of the 1959 Chapter Breakfast, on 
Wednesday, December 30. Starting prompt- 
ly at 8 o'clock and lasting until 10:15, the 
breakfast meeting annually affords all 
Chapters the opportunity to report their 
outstanding activities for the year. It is an 
occasion for the exchange of constructive 
ideas and a time for good fellowship for 
those active in the affairs of our association. 
Because the number of Chapters continues 
to grow and to enable all Chapters to par- 
ticipate, it is requested that all delegates 
— their reports so that they can be 
delivered in two or not more than three 
minutes. As is always the case, the Chapter 
Breakfast is not limited to the official dele- 
gates elected by the Chapters, and all 
members of AATSP are most welcome. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 
The MICHIGAN a held its sec- 


ond annual week-end conference, April 10 
to 12, at the beautiful Haven Hill Lodge 
of the Michigan Department of Conserva- 
tion, near Milford. More than fifty mem- 
bers and their guests attended all, or part, 
of the program and gained renewed enthu- 
siasm for teaching and speaking Spanish as 
a result of the fellowship and the excellent 
lectures and entertainment enjoyed from 
first to last. The main features were the 
following: “México Contempordneo,” by 
the Hon. Alberto Becerra-Sierra, Mexican 
consul in Detroit; “Impresiones de Espafia,” 
Prof. Charles N. Staubach, Univ. of Mich 
igan; “Pruebas de Lenguas Modernas,” 
Prof. Robert Lado, Univ. of Michigan; 
“Una novela mexicana reciente, el Pedro 
Paramo de Juan Rulfo,” James East Irby, 
Univ. of Michigan; “Laborotorios de Len- 
guas Modernas,” F. Rand Morton, Univ. 
of Michigan; “El Arte Popular Religioso 
de Nuevo México,” Prof. José E. Espinosa, 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


Univ. of Detroit; “La Pintura Espafola en 
el Siglo de Oro,” Prof. Martin S. Soria, 
Michigan State Univ. 

The spring meeting of the Michigan 
Chapter followed the Modern Language 
Conterence of the Schoolmasters’ Club, 
May 8, at the Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. The President, Margaret Moye del 
Barrio of Cody H.S., Detroit, conducted 
the business session, at which recognition 
was given to Dr. Clara Jean Leith of De- 
troit for her promotion of membership in 
the AATSP, the Chapter having a total of 
eighty-five members this year. The follow- 
ing officers were elected. Pres. Gordon Far- 
rell, Univ. of Detroit; Vice-Pres. Albert 
Moreno, Jr., Bay City H.S.; Recording- 
Sec., John McGrath, Cooley H.S., Detroit; 
Corr.-Sec. and Treas., Ella N. Cowles, 
Michigan State Univ. The meeting closed 
with an address by Prof. José E. Sones 
on the subject “El espafiol es para los 
norteamericanos.” 


The SOUTH CAROLINA Chapter 
during the past school year has succeeded 
in persuading the following colleges to offer 
annually a $100 scholarship to a state win- 
ner of the National Spanish Contest spon- 
sored by the chapter: Converse College, 
Coker College, Furman Univ., Limestone 
College, Univ. of South Carolina, New- 
berry College, and Wofford College. A 
number of the other colleges wished the 
chapter well in its efforts to stimulate in- 
terest in the study of Spanish but stated 
that for one reason or another (some of 
the reasons were technical and had to do 
with the precepts or laws under which the 
operated, some had to do with their phil 
osophies, some with previous commit- 
ments), they could not offer such scholar- 
ships. 

As a new chapter with a rather disap- 
pointing participation in the National 
Spanish Contest thus far, the officers of 
the SOUTH CAROLINA chapter are in 
hopes that they will have more participants 
throughout the state this year. Prof. George 
C. S. Adams, of Wofford College, is the 
new president of the Chapter. 
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The Spring meeting of the BUCKEYE 
CHAPTER was a joint meeting with the 
Ohio Modern Language Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the Ohio College Association at 
the Fort Hayes Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, 
April 10 and 11, 1959. At the business 
meeting of the AATSP, Robert Bancroft of 
Dennison Univ. was re-elected as First 
Vice-pres. and Louis Yura of Stivers HLS.. 
Dayton, was re-elected as Sec.-Treas. A 
motion was presented and passed that a 
contribution of $25 be made to the Ohio 
Foreign Language Council. Guest speakers 
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Leste, Joun Kennetu, Spanish for Con- 
versation. A Beginning Grammar (2nd. 
Ed.). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1959. xii + 
355 pp. 

Prof. Leslie has revised his basic text- 
book for first year college Spanish, which 
appeared twelve years ago. Like its prede- 
cessor, Spanish for Conversation makes use 
of an oral-aural approach; its exercises em 
phasize the spoken language. 

Each chapter features a “daily life situa- 
tion” in which the student is to immerse 
himself, but without necessarily memoriz- 
ing the text. This process is made possible 
only if the student remembers the general 
“sequence of ideas” presented. The test of 
mastery consists in the student's ability to 
retell the story repeatedly. Increased fluency 
is the hoped-for result. 

The student hears the textual material 
before he attempts to assimilate it. New 
words, idioms and verb forms are repro- 
duced for him orally, either by the instruc- 
tor or by means of phonograph recordings 
which are based on the text. These are re- 
peated as they are heard, the records allow- 
ing for student participation at set intervals. 

Important grammatical material and spe- 
cial constructions which appear in the read- 


* Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Temple University, . hula. 22, Pa. 
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on the program were Mr. Luis Soto-Ruiz 
of John Carroll Univ. who gave a talk on 
“El pirata en la literatura hispanoameri- 
cana.” Dr. Josefina Querol-Faus, of Our 
Lady of Cincinnati College, another guest 
speaker, gave a talk on “Hacia una revalori- 
zacién de Blasco.” The meeting was ad- 
—— to allow those present to join other 
anguage teachers of OMLTA and OCA 
for luncheon. Dr. Marjorie Johnston of the 
United States Office of Education as guest 
speaker had as her topic the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. 


Conducted by Irnvinc P. Rotuserc* 


ing matter are presented in two special 
sections: “Grammatical Analysis’ and 
“Notes.” Besides an increase in the amount 
of cultural material, the revised edition 
contains a greater variety of drill techniques 
than does the original text. Among these 
may be listed questions in Spanish to be 
answered orally; verb and pattern drills; 
translation into Spanish; free composition, 
i.e., discussion in Spanish based on the 
“situation” taken up in the chapter or on 
a related subject. 

Scattered throughout the book are sev- 
eral “conversational interludes.” These ap- 
pear as brief dialogues which deal with 
some aspect of the subject matter discussed 
in the chapter immediately preceding. A re- 
view lesson appears at the end of every five 
chapters. Finally, a number of musical se- 
lections as well as attractive photographs 
add to the interest and solidity of the book. 

The material is well distributed. The 
author has apparently taken great care to 
avoid overburdening the grammatical sec- 
tions with too many details. The items of 
difficulty are graded carefully and present- 
ed clearly and systematically; the progres- 
sion, in short, is not too steep. This is a 
precaution which may well be observed by 
some textbook authors who try to cram too 
much into one chapter. In fact, Prof. Leslie 
utilizes ten whole chapters Cout of a total 
of 28) in dealing with that béte noire of 
beginning students—the subjunctive. 
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In this connection, the reviewer noticed 
what may conceivably be classified as a 
minor error 6t omission, rather than a major 
one of commission. On p. 257, mention is 
made of ojala which “is used with the im- 
perfect subjunctive when referring to pres- 
ent time and with the pluperfect subjunc- 
tive when referring to past time.” The ex- 
amples given are: jOjala fuera rico! and 
jO,ala que hubieran venido! Needless to 
sav, the present subjunctive may also be 
used after ojala. Ojala tengas buen éxito 
(Real Academia Espanola); Ojala que 
venga pronto (Ramsey). 

Spanish for Conversation is a compact, 
relatively comprehensive manual and seems 
to suit more than adequately the purpose 
for which it was intended. In the hands of 
a competent and enthusiastic teacher, it 
should produce better than average results. 


Boston Univ. SoLomon Lipp 


Van Scoy, Herpert A. and Davis, Mar- 
carer M., Essentials of Spanish through 
Practice. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1959, xii+ 212 pp. $3. . 


According to the preface, the authors of 
this beginning Spanish text have (in twen. 
ty-three lessons) sought to emphasize the 
following features: verb drill and practice; 
words and idioms needed for travel; brief 
grammatical explanations with concise ex- 
amples; model sentences to be memorized, 
which illustrate important constructions or 
idioms; and proper pronunciation. 

The emphasis upon Spanish pronuncia- 
tion is reflected in the exercises at the 
beginning of the first ten lessons—a good 
feature. But the “comprehensive section on 
pronunciation at the beginning of the 
book” turns out to be a little over three 
pages of statements in terms of approxi- 
mate English equivalents. There is no 
treatment of intonation or of word-linking. 
The allophonic variants of /e/ and /o/ are 
unnecessarily stressed; the fricative variants 
of /b/, /d/, and /g/ are not clearly de- 
fined; the absence of aspiration in initial 
stops is not mentioned. The failure to 
differentiate speech from writing is appar- 
ent in the manner of presentation of cer- 
tain topics and in some of the statements 
made, e.g., creido, leido, and oido, because 
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of their orthographic accent, are classed 
with abierto, hecho, visto and others as 
“irregular past participles.” Certain verbs 
undergo a spelling change “in order to re- 
tain the pronunciation of the final conso- 
nant of the stem” (as if busqué, llegue, 
comenceé, escojo, and sigo would be pro- 
nounced differently by native speakers of 
Spanish had the orthographic changes not 
been made). 

The treatment of grammar is along con- 
ventional lines. Research in the fields of 
Spanish syntax and applied linguistics 
seems not to have made any appreciable 
contribution to this book. There are a num- 
ber of statements in need of revision, e.g., 
“In Spanish de is used (a) to express pos- 
session, since there is no apostrophe in 
Spanish.” “Note these endings [future 
tense] are approximately the same as the 
present indicative of haber, from which 
they are derived.” “Many verbs are reflexive 
in Spanish whereas in English the re- 
flexive idea is absent [i.e., sentarse, Ila- 
marse, levantarse].” 

Closer attention to the needs of the 
spoken language, and for that matter, liter- 
ary usage, would have resulted in an ex- 
pansion or sharpening of some of the gram- 
matical sections, e.g., the use of the sub- 
junctive with impersonal expressions is giv- 
en, but the use of the infinitive under cer- 
tain circumstances is not; both the -ra and 
the -se forms of the imperfect subjunctive 
are given with no comment on the differ- 
ence or frequency of their use; “The infini- 
tive may be used after hacer, mandar, dejar 

. . instead of a subjunctive clause” refers 
to a situation where the infinitive is not 
merely a substitute but actually predomi- 
nates; the treatment of the future tense 
makes no mention of the common use in 
conversation of the ir a future or of the use 
of the present for the future; the voy a 
verlo and estoy leyéndolo constructions are 
given, but the more frequent lo voy a ver 
and loy estoy leyendo are not. 

A few matters of presentation: forms of 
ser and estar first appear as lexical items in 
Lesson I, continue to be used in Lesson II, 
ser alone is used in Lesson III. the uses of 
ser are explained in Lesson IV, and the 
uses of estar are given in Lesson V (ex- 
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cept for a few examples, the two verbs are 
not presented in contrast); el agua (f.) and 
el hambre (f). are given in a vocabulary 
list with no explanation of the reason for 
el; bueno with the meaning ‘well’ is la- 
belled an adverb (p. 36), the label applying 
to the English rather than the Spanish 
word. 

Perhaps the best feature of this book is 
the extensive manipulation of verb forms 
in the model sentences, reading passages, 
and exercises. However, apart from the 
stress given to pronunciation in many of 
the lessons, the book is basically a conven 
tional one in its grammatical content and 
exercises. As such, many of its shortcom 
ings are common to other grammars of its 
type. 

Oberlin College Norman P. Sacks 
Lorez-Monittas, Juan, New Spanish Self 

Taught. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 

1959, xix + 340 pp. $3.50. 

Those who are familiar with the original 
New Spanish Self Taught by Funk & 
Wagnalls will find that the general format 
of the text has been maintained through- 
out. In the present revision by Prof. Lépez- 
Morillas corrections have been made and 
outmoded expressions have been brought 
up to date. Probably the most important 
feature of the revision (according to the 
reviser) is the new introduction to Span- 
ish pronunciation prepared in accordance 
with the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
The use of the IPA system is included to 
facilitate the mastery of the authentic 
sounds of the language. 

The book is designed for self-study of 
Spanish, and the Language Phone Method 
recordings, also revised, may be used in 
conjunction with it. The voices recording 
the thirty-six lessons, which cover basically 
the dialogues of the text, are those of Juan 
Lépez-Morillas and Maria-Carmen G. 
Azpeitia. 

The text is divided into ten parts, the 
first nine of which are organized in essen- 
tially the same manner. The language is 
taught through numbered sentences con- 
stituting dialogues which deal with various 
aspects of practical everyday life. Other 
lists of words, including verb paradigms, 
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are introduced to expand the student's 
knowledge of the language. Immediately 
following an expression, or that part of it 
which is new material, is a transcription in 
IPA symbols. The transcriptions indicate 
connected speech, not individual words. 
The English equivalent of the item appears 
in the same relative position on the opposite 
page. Successive sentences are based on 

reviously-learned material so that the dia- 
se become a kind of pattern practice. 
Conversational exercises are included, 
wherein a general plan of introducing syno- 
nymns is used in order to provide the stu- 
dent with a diversity of methods of expres- 
sing the same idea. Each part contains a 
vocabulary of “necessary” words with the 
English counterpart. 

At the beginning of Part One is a rath- 
er detailed discussion of Spanish phonetics 
and pronunciation. Each sound is identi- 
hed by its IPA symbol as well as a descrip- 
tion of the tongue and lips position and 
approximate opening between the teeth. 
Part Nine contains cultural dialogues con- 
cerning Mexico, Cuba, and Central 
America; also comprehension passages in 
prose and poetry. This part also contains 
a more extensive vocabulary of necessary 
words relating to food, clothing, lodging, 
and time. 

Grammar does not form part of the les 
sons per se. All grammatical explanations 
and references are made in footnotes (in 
English) as the need for such explanation 
arises. A full grammatical outline appears 
in Part Ten, which part also has exercises 
to be used for comprehension or translation 
into English, a Spanish-English vocabulary, 
and an index. 

Basically the text seems well done with 
few, if any, printing errors. In the dialogues 
the Vd., Vide. forms are used throughout, 
although the tt and vosotros forms do ap- 
pear in the grammar outline at the end. 
One might argue that some of the dialogue 
sentences are too long and complicated to 
be easily learned; however, the justification 
is that these are sentences which one is 
accustomed to use in ordinary circrm- 
stances. The emphasis throughout is on 
idiomatic language. The reviewer feels that 
perhaps too many new grammatical princi- 
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ples follow closely upon each other, and 
since it is intended that the student learn 
each one as it is introduced, the student 
may find himself wandering through a 
maze of grammatical principles. However, 
these explanations are traditional and clear. 
The student who uses the text effectively 
should ordinarily have no need for addi- 
tional help or instruction. 


Everyn E. Unrnan 
So. Dakota State College 


Prrraro, Jonn M. and Green, ALEXANDER, 
Primer curso para todos. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1959, 492 pp. $4.40. 
Primer curso para todos is the direct de 

scendant of Primer curso de espanol which 
has been very successfully used in second- 
ary schools for the past twenty years. It is, 
however, a streamlined and modernized 
version: the number of lessons has been 
cut from fifty to forty, the Spanish texts 
have been completely rewritten, new exer- 
cises have been incorporated, and a few 
grammatical points have been saved for 
the Segundo curso. 

Most teachers, regardless of personal 
preferences, should find here a wealth of 
first-rate material suitable to their purposes. 
In fact, the preface states that it will rarely 
be possible, or even desirable, to complete 
all the exercises. 


Of the book’s many good points, perhaps 
the most important is the excellence of its 
reading texts. Each lesson contains two, 
one called “Conversacién” and the other 
“Seleccién.” The texts of the first ten regu- 
lar lessons deal largely with classroom sit- 
uations, the second ten are grouped together 
under the heading “Casa y familia,” the 
third grouping deals with “ciudad y campo,” 
and the fourth is called “Espafia y Améri- 
ca.” The Spanish is pleasantly natural and 
idiomatic, and the cultural content excel- 
lent. 

Of almost equal merit are the ten pre- 
paratory lessons which have been retained 
with but slicht revision from the book’s 
predecessor. They are designed for prac- 
tice in the direct method and may be done 
consecutively at the beginning of the 
course, or intermittently during the term. 
Thev consist largely of simple questions 
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and answers covering such material as nu- 
merals, days of the week, weather, time, 
and other practical matters. Some of the 
exercises are illustrated. 

Other points of merit are: the first gram 
matical exercise of each lesson reviews the 
grammatical points of the preceding lesson; 
the vocabulary of each reading selection ap- 
pears to be divided into active Cwords 
listed in the “Vocabulario”) and_ passive 
Cwords translated in footnotes); pronuncia 
tion exercises in each lesson illustrate a 
single, specific sound; the book contains 
many interesting, informative, and well 
selected photographs, maps, and illustrative 
drawings: useful picture exercises are em 
ployed in each of the four review lessons; 
the three appendices contain songs, lists of 
Spanish names, factual information about 
Spain and Latin America, and the usual 
verb section. 

Records and tapes covering many of the 
pronunciations and other exercises of this 
book are available. 


The good will surely outweigh the bad 
in this book, but there are some points 
which must be criticized because they rep 
resent confusing or erroneous presentations 
of grammatical points which long have 
plagued college teachers of students who 
have been introduced to Spanish in high 
school. On p. 169, for instance, we find: 
“When the adiective expresses a permanent 
or lasting condition, the verb ser must be 
used, and not estar, thus: Carmen es bonita 
—Carmen is pretty (she is always so).” 
Pretty is not a condition in this sentence. 
Furthermore, whether the adjective ex- 
presses something temporary or permanent 
is of little real help in explaining the dif. 
ference between ser and estar, as witness 
estd muerto. We cannot go into this prob- 
lem here, but teachers should beware of 
facile but incorrect explanations. 

On p. 267 we find “The present partici- 
ple Cgerund).” This is most misleading be- 
cause the gerund in English is the verbal 
noun, and as such can never be the equiva- 
lent of the Spanish present particinle, even 
though the word gerundio can be thus used 
in Spanish. 

In explaining the use of gustar the book 
employs a lengthy grammatical explanation 
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(p. 226). Why not simply explain the 
meaning of gustar and let the grammar take 
care of itself? 

Finally, in the pronunciation section, the 
word they is used to illustrate the Spanish 
e with the usual warning against the glide 
into a diphthong. Later they is used to 
illustrate the diphthong ei. This is careless 
and unnecessarily confusing. 

Northeastern Univ. James Ryan 
Lipp, Soromon and Cétieres, ANpré, 

Paliques. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1959, viii + 184+ xxxix pp. $3.20. 

Most of the textbooks for so-called con- 
versation and composition are on the inter- 
mediate level. Paliques is an elementary 
textbook that may be used as early as the 
second semester. In the space allowed. I 
shall confine my comments to several fea 
tures of the work which serve to distin 
guish it somewhat from others that are de 
signed primarily for the oral approach. 

The principle of gradation has been 
scrupulously observed. From lesson one to 
thirty, the material progresses in length 
and difficulty. Moreover, this same _princi- 
ple is applied in each of the lessons, which 
are divided into two closely correlated parts. 
Part One of the Spanish text is the simpler 
and shorter. Part Two is an expansion of 
Part One; it includes all the material of the 
latter together with additional vocabulary 
and constructions. This plan should work; 
it appears sound. For one thing, it utilizes 
the important but neglected factor of im- 
mediate recall, which is indispensable in 
achieving oral proficiency. 

For the most part, the authors have 
eschewed the customary dialogue form. 
With a few exceptions, the two-part Span- 
ish texts deal with topics of evervday life 
in narrative or expository style. Instead of 
dragging in as many idioms as _ possible, 
Paliques provides opportunities for rehears- 
ing those that are basic and essential. 

The Spanish-English vocabulary departs 
from the usual practice bv including as 
separate entries not onlv the infinitive of 
the verb but all the inflected forms that 
occur in the lessons. The verb forms (also 
idioms) are followed by numbers indicat- 
ing the chapter in which they are to be 
found. 
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The various types of exercises are de- 
signed for both oral and written practice. 
An explanation of points of grammar and 
idiomatic phrases is given in a section 
called “j;Ojo!” 

This Holt-Dryden book has been care- 
fully printed and attractively presented. 
My only serious criticism stems from eco- 
nomic considerations. The thirty caricature 
sketches, using up as many pages, add 
nothing to the real value of the book, only 
to its cost. 


Ohio State Univ. 


Cenreno, Aucusto, Vidas. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1959. xx + 258 + 
xlii pp. $3.60. 

This is a second-year reader which pro- 
vides the student with an excellent intro- 
duction to Hispanic civilization through a 
study of the personalities of fifteen notable 
Spaniards, from the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century to the present. Appearing 
in chronological order is a gallery of figures 
prominent in fields ranging from explora- 
tion, conquest, religion, and politics (Co 
lén, Balboa, Cortés, Cisneros, Loyola, Oli- 
vares) to literature, painting, music, and 
science (Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Zorrilla, 
Antonio and Manuel Machado, El Greco, 
Goya, Barbieri, Cajal). Naturally, the lives 
of these men touch upon those of many 
other political and cultural personages, na- 
tive and foreign, and when these are not 
adequately described in the text, concise 
identifications appear in the end vocabu- 
lary. Place names, institutions, and literary 
works receive the same treatment. The vo- 
cabulary as a whole Cover 3000 entries) is 
intended to be complete except for articles, 
possessives, demonstratives, easily recog: 
nizable true cognates, and words from difh- 
cult passages which are translated in foot- 
notes. Each of the 14 chapters of the 221 
pages of text is followed by a set of from 
42 to 57 questions. Apnended to the text is 
a chronological table Cin English) of the 
“Outstanding political and cultural events 
in Spanish history,” an outline which not 
only serves to make up in part for the lack 
of textual representation of the earlier peri- 
ods but also provides a convenient frame of 
reference for the periods which are in- 


cluded. 
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Prof. Centeno has based his biographical 
sketches on historical facts and quotations 
taken from 41 sources which he lists by 
author and title in a “Basic Bibliography” 
following the chronological table. His in- 
terpretation of events and personalities is 
basically sound and intelligent, although 
some teachers may be inclined to disagree 
on a few minor points and may regret cer- 
tain omissions and choices of emphasis. 
However, the excellence of Vidas is due 
mainly to Prof. Centeno’s ability to tell a 
good story in a simple yet vigorous style. 
He brings his subjects to life by concen- 
trating on intimate human qualities and 
skillfully inserting pertinent quotations into 
the narrative fabric. Of course. the dramatic 
impact of the stories varies with the subiect, 
but all of them seem well calculated to hold 
the interest of the student and lead him to 
a fuller appreciation of Spanish civilization. 

Some may deplore the lack of illustra- 
tions to accompany the text, the only pic- 
torial matter being found on the cover, on 
the endpapers, and in the form of maps 
preceding the text. Certainly, the many 
word pictures of the paintings and etchings 
of El Greco and Goya, although excellent, 
cry out for true visual representation which 
the teacher will wish to supply from his 
own (or the library’s) resources. Likewise, 
the chapter on Barbieri and the zarzuela 
calls for an audio session with some of the 
LP recordings now available. But even 
without audio-visual aids, Vidas stands on 
its own merits and is a welcome addition to 
the lists of cultural readers. 


Stetson Univ. Hucu N. Seay, Jr. 


Ginssurc, Rutu R., and Nassr, Roserr 
J., Primera Vista and Workbook for Pri- 
mera Vista. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Al- 
lyn and Bacon, Inc., 1959. 497 and 190 
pp. $4.30 and $1.05. 

Primera Vista is a textbook for first-year 
courses on the secondary level. “Its pri- 
mary goal is to teach students to speak 
Spanish with some fluency and to under- 
stand the spoken language within limited 
content. A sound foundation in reading 
and writing and a firm understanding of 
essential rules are derived naturally from 
the aural-oral approach” (p. v). 
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The 64 lessons alternate dialogues with 
reading selections for contextual presenta- 
tion. The dialogues (with parallel English 
translation) deal with every-day activities 
of young people in the United States and 
Latin America. The Spanish rarely be- 
trays translation from English. These dia- 
logues might serve as material to be mem- 
orized, to give the student an essential 
stockpile of phrases to be used for develop- 
ing fluency based on basic pattern drills. 

The reading selections, which develop 
content reading ability and cognate recog- 
nition, deal with various topics usually re- 
lated to Latin-American culture, and from 
Lesson 42 on, give a very readable introduc- 
tion to the history, geography, and culture 
of Mexico. 

Each lesson contains questions in Span- 
ish on the content of the dialogue or read- 
ing selection, presentation of one or more 
new linguistic patterns, ample exercises il- 
lustrating and reinforcing new and old pat- 
terns, plus word studies, proverbs, and 
other material. Eight “Test Your Progress” 
lessons appear regularly spaced to review 
vocabulary and constructions. 

Beautiful illustrations, many in color, 
along with cartoons in Spanish, copies of 
advertisements, menus, songs, etc., add to 
make the book interesting to students. 


Taking the cue from recent trends in 
language teaching, the authors provide, in 
addition to the standard translation exer- 
cises, numerous pattern drills (changing 
sentences from singular to plural, substitut- 
ing pronouns for nouns, etc.). New gram- 
mar points are presented only after they 
have been illustrated in the dialogues or 
reading selections. The workbook gives 
much additional drill to help build and 
reinforce linguistic habits. 

The grammar explanations as such are 
“traditional.” Phonetic explanations deal 
with the word rather than the utterance as 
the unit. Some teachers would prefer to see 
such a text incorporate the results of the 
many excellent recent studies in Spanish 
linguistics. On the other hand, teachers 
versed in the traditional grammar approach 
will welcome the new, lively material which 
makes the language more real to the Ameri- 
can student, 
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The authors have in general followed 
Mexican usage, although they have occa- 
sionally sacrificed it if there is a more uni- 
versal usage not common in Mexico. This 
reviewer finds that saving the tv forms for 
Lesson 19 is unfortunate. The familiar 
singular should be introduced from the 
start and realistically used for all communi- 
cation to and between high-school] students. 

Teachers who have an oral command of 
Spanish and are willing to devote the time 
and energy necessary to teach this book as 
it is intended to be taught will do well to 
consider its adoption. 


Univ. of Oklahoma 


Zum Fetpe, Atserto, Indice critico de la 
literatura hispanoamericana, II. La narra- 
tiva. México: Editorial Guarania, 1959. 
517 pp. Paper. $4. 

The first part of this substantial work by 
the well-known Uruguayan literary critic 
and historian (devoted to the essay and 
literary criticism and published in 1954) 
received a wide and generally favorable 
critical reception. [For a review of the first 
volume, sce Hispania, xxxvut, 382.] Now, 
in this second part, Zum Felde carries to 
completion his effort to make a broad study 
of the life and character of Hispanic Ameri- 
ca as manifested in its literary production. 
It is, of course, a monumental task impossi- 
ble for any human to achieve fully. But 
due to his long and fruitful experience as 
a scholar and teacher, his knowledge of the 
literatures of Europe, the U.S., and Latin 
America, and the view he takes of his sub- 
ject as lying within the general history of 
ideas in the western world, Zum Felde 
succeeds far better than most of that small 
company of Hispanic Americanists who 
have attempted the task before him. 

Readers of the first volume of this Indice 
critico will quickly observe that the author 
follows the same method of composition in 
the present book. Approaching his task as 
an historian of ideas with a continental 
rather than a national perspective, Zum 
Felde begins with an introductory chapter 
of some 80 pages in which he considers the 
narrative as a literary genre in Europe and 
America, and its cultivation in the short 
story and novel in Hispanic America, types 
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which he calls “la expresién geo-humana 
del Continente.” In ne pages he also 
considers the importance of the telluric 
element in the narrative, and the subjective 
and objective themes, conflicts and contrasts 
which are so important in it. Other prob 
lems included in the first chapter are the 
difficulty of “classifying” Spanish American 
novels into types, and a glance at the “pre 
sente y devenir en la Narrativa continental.” 

The nature of the remaining five cha 
ters, averaging some 80 pages each, is indi 
cated by their titles: “La novela romantica,” 
“La narrative realista,” “La novela realista, 
intrahistoria de América,” “El modernismo 
de la narrativa,” and “Las modalidades 
suprarrealistas de mediados del siglo.” Not 
every Spanish American writer of fiction is 
mentioned in this book (although the in- 
dice onomastico does list close to 300 
names), and notably absent are authors 
who have come into prominence in the last 
decade or two such as Luis Spota, Juan 
José Arreola, Juan Rulfo, Alejo Carpentier, 
Miguel Otero Silva, etc. Nor will every 
reader agree with all of Zum Felde’s critical 
judgments, the relative space he allots to 
various authors, or certain inclusions and 
omissions of cuentistas and novelistas. But 
all should be grateful to him for completing 
a mature, comprehensive and well-written 
study, devoid of exacerbated nationalism, 
which will occupy a high place among the 
best critical works in the field of Hispanic 
American literature. 

The book was published in a limited edi 
tion of 3000 copies and is being distributed 
exclusively by Libreria Studium. Orders 
should be sent directly to Studium, Apdo. 
postal 20979, Adm. 32, México 1, D.F. 


Roserr G. Mean, Jr. 
Univ. of Connecticut 


Kouter, Eucene, Antologia de la litera- 
tura espanola de la edad media. Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1957. xii +- 418 
pp. $4.50. 

, Anthologie de la littérature espag- 
nole du moyen-dge. Paris: Librairie C. 
Klincksieck, 1957. viii + 390 pp. $4.50." 
It would be pleasant to say that Professor 

Kohler’s anthology is the answer to the 

hopes of those teachers and students of 
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Spanish who have been waiting for so 
many years for a good new text devoted to 
the medieval literature. It is painful to 
report that this is not so, aa in view 
of Kohler’s obvious enthusiasm and the 
many hours of work which must have gone 


into his book. 


As to content, most of the standard 
works are here, though the selection will 
by no means please every taste. But these 
matters of preference and judgment are 
relatively minor ones; it is the major flaws 
which really disturb me. I find it hard to 
justify Kohler’s omission of the Genera 
ciones y semblanzas of Pérez de Guzman 
and practically the entire field of the chron 
icles of the fifteenth century; more shock- 
ing still in his failure to mention the primi- 
tive jarchas or the General estoria of Alfonso 
el Sabio. Even assuming these matters also 
to be minor, the anthology still falls far 
short of its goal, which, as its author cor- 
rectly states, is its usefulness in the class- 
room. As the book now stands, it will more 
likely frustrate all but the most casual stu- 
dent and will surely irritate his teacher. 


An editor has a responsibility to choose 
his texts wisely from among the available 
editions and then to reproduce those texts 
faithfully; Kohler has frequently failed on 
both counts. The Libro de buen amor 
comes off particularly badly, the text at 
times capriciously emended, at others just 
carelessly printed. In some cases (e.¢., 
Danza de la muerte, Santillana, Arcipreste 
de Talavera, Crénica de Don Pero Niiio) 
it is impossible even to discover which 
text Kohler used as the basis for his. In 
the poetry, he usually retains the traditional 
verse numbers; with the Milagros (but not 
the rest of Berceo) and the Poema de Al- 
fonso XI he abandons them inexplicably 
for a system of his own. In general, he 
modernizes spelling: on occasion, and again 
for no apparent reason, he archaizes. Some- 
times he does both within the same work, 
even within the same word. He might 
have made more snaring use of footnotes, 
leaving more to the student and to his 
teacher. As it is, the student finds help 
where he hardly needs it, but is frequently 
abandoned iust when he could use a gnid- 
ing hand. He expects his student readers to 
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handie citations from the Vulgate, but 
explains “V” and “XXX” in footnotes! 

The introductions are pallid at best. 
They offer nothing new, and in fact lean 
heavily on Menéndez y Pelayo, Menéndez 
Pidal and Del Rio, among others. When he 
is on his own, Kohler’s language can be so 
ambiguous or so condensed as to leave the 
student mystified, or at best uninformed. 
Three particularly bad examples are the 
definition of literatura aljamiada (p. 173), 
that of the copla de arte mayor (p. 294) 
and the discussion of the Cancioneros par. 
2 of p. 340). Worst of all, the introductions 
contain gross errors of fact: it is not estab 
lished that Alfonso el Sabio wrote the 
music to his Cantigas (p. 40); Don Juan 
Manuel did not write the Libro de los 
gatos Cp. 138); and there were no Reyes 
Catdlicos in 1472 Cp. 333). 

The Glossary seems to have been the 
one item with which Kohler took some 
care. Though he is not attempting an ety- 
mological vocabulary, he lists numerous 
etyma, apparently without system, and is 
from time to time drawn into a discussion 
of them, not always happily; there are also 
occasional and apparently random excur 
sions into morphology and allied fields. A 
system of cross-references would have 
helped and would have saved considerable 
duplication of entries. Some references to 
the text by page and line are incorrect; 
some words are missing from the glossarv; 
oceasionally a word is spelled one way in 
the text, another wav in the glossary; and 
there are instances of an entry’s apnearine 
out of alphabetical order. Precise line ref- 
erences are given for the poetrv. Those for 
the prose are given by section only, making 
a word there harder to find; a system of line 
numbers in the prose texts would have 
heen a help. Yet for all its imnerfections 
the glossarv shows that a lot of work and 
patience went into it: definitions. for one 
thine. are almost alwavs correct. I suspect 
it will turn out to be the most useful part 


of the book. 


Punctuation is careless in both text and 
introductions. There are literally hundreds 
of misspelled words. In numerous cases. 
the accentuation would lead the student 
into grotesque errors of pronunciation 
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(e.g., pleitos, ifantes, both p. 9). Kohler is 
concerned to give considerable historical 
and bibliographical information in his in- 
troductions—that is, in fact, his principal 
concern—but one soon comes to mistrust 
much of it. Page and volume references 
are frequently incorrect, Arabic instead of 
Roman numerals several times mislead the 
student handling the Menéndez y Pelayo 
anthology, dates are omitted, mistaken or 
misprinted, and garbled line numbers and 
downright misinformation lead to annoying 
detours or dead ends. This is fatal in schol- 
arly work. 

It seems a pity that so much effort should 
have produced so poor a book. It is plain 
that the anthology was not seriously 
thought through and that it was gotten 
out in a tearing hurry. Its editor speaks in 
his Preface of the possibility of a second 
and more correct edition, but this is a book 
which needs to be rebuilt from the ground 
up. Kohler can do this, I am sure, if he 
will only adopt a rigorous method and fol- 
low it faithfully. 


Univ. of Kansas Arnoip H. Wetss 
' The Anthologie de la littérature espagnole du 
moyen-dge contains translations into modern 
French of the selections in the Svanish edition, 
the poetry in the exact meters of the originals, 
the entire book reproducing the Spanish almost 
page for page and line for line. The bibliography, 
with the exception of an item or two, has been 
eliminated. I judge that the translations are the 
work of the editor himself, though he very mod- 
estly declines to say so in so many words. If this 
is indeed the case, the book represents an abso- 
lutely colossal outlay of effort, for which corre- 
sponding credit is due Professor Kohler. 


Ex Liero pe Los Gatos. Ed. critica por 
John Esten Keller. Madrid: Clasicos 
Hispanicos, C. S. I. C. 1958. 150 pp. 
70 ptas. 

Support from the Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Research Fund helped to make possible 
this latest book of Prof. Keller. Volume rv, 
Series of the Clasicos Hispanicos pub- 
lished by the Consejo Superior, is a critical 
edition of the anonymous Spanish adapta- 
tion of Odo de Cheriton’s thirteenth cen- 
tury Fabulae. For the revival of interest in 
the Libro de los gatos and for the current 
availability of an up-to-date, scholarly pres- 
entation of this work, the field of medieval 
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Spanish studies is gratefully indebted to the 
abiding devotion with which Dr. Keller 
has dedicated himself to the study of me- 
dieval Spanish exempla. 


Odo's Fabulae narrated seventy-five 
Latin tales. Sixty-four of thse were in- 
corporated into the Libro de ios gatos and 
one enxiemplo CXLIIL) was drawn from 
another source. The Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid possesses the only existing manu 
script (No. 1182) of the Libro de los gatos 
and it is faulty in that it provides only 
fifty-eight titles to cover the sixty-five sepa- 
rate apologues included and breaks off 
devel in the middle of a sentence in 
Chapter LVIII. Dr. Keller has supplied the 
missing titles, has brought together in prop- 
er order certain narrational sequences mis- 
takenly separated in the manuscript, and 
has assigned Roman numerals to the manu- 
script divisions, but in general has refrained 
from editorial tampering with the text. 
Some textual errors, of course, have been 
corrected in the paleographic transcription, 
consonantal u has been printed as v and 
vocalic j as i, and punctuation has been 
added. 

Not only is the format of the book at- 
tractive, but also the number of typographi- 
cal errors which inevitably elude the proof- 
reader seems to be minimal. Over and 
above re-editing the text itself, Dr. Keller 
includes in his critical apparatus an intro- 
duction appraising the importance, style, 
title, origin, and previous editions of the 
Libro de los gatos, explaining his method 
of transcription of the unique manuscript, 
and supplying a tabular comparison be- 
tween the Spanish story-titles and those of 
their immediate Latin source. To complete 
the volume the editor has appended a con- 
venient glossary (with etyma) of the more 
difficult words encountered in the text as 
well as a bibliography of studies pertinent 
to his subject. 

Since this publication is so welcome and 
commendable, the reviewer is reluctant to 
raise a minor objection. The issue involves 
the consistent intelligibility of the text in 
relation to the editor’s code of paleographic 
fidelity in transcription, however, and it 
seems incumbent upon the reviewer to 
reiterate an unheeded query which he 
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posed several years ago (Hispania, xxxv1, 3, 
389): Why leave occasional, obvious errors 
in the text and relegate corrections to the 
footnotes? The editor tells us Cp. 23 of the 
Introduccién) that his system is to tran- 
scribe what he sees “excepto en los pocos 
casos de omisiones debidas a la incuria del 
copista.” Yet on p. 50, for example, the 
nonsense form rruete is kept in the text 
while the meaningful rruegote, which the 
copyist intended, is consigned to the notes. 
Scholarly accuracy would not be dimin- 
ished in the least by reversing this proced- 
ure and certainly the readability of such 
passages would be considerably enhanced 
thereby. 

An extensive study of the themes and 
moralizations found in the Libro de los 
gatos remains to be accomplished. Spanish 
medievalists will be looking forward with 
favorable anticipation to the results of this 
continuing research. 


Vicror R. B. 
Florida State Univ. 


Lamp, Ruru S., and Macana Esouiver, 
’ Antonio, Breve historia del teatro mexi- 
cano. México: Manuales Studium-8, 

1958. 176 pp. $2. 

This eighth title in the series of manuals 
published by Studium is by all odds one of 
the best. The authors are well qualified: 
Ruth Lamb has been a devoted student of 
the Mexican theater for some time, and 
Magana Esquivel is the author of two 
fundamental works in the field, Imagen del 
teatro and Sueno v realidad del teatro. He 
has also been influential in the develop- 
ment of the program of regional and na- 
tional theater contests established by the 
Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes, with 
whose Seccién de Teatro he is associated. 

The volume follows the format which 
has become standard in these manuals. 
Each chapter has a general introduction. 
followed by discussion of individual au- 
thors, and ending with a succinct resume. 
Each playwright of importance has a brief 
list of recommended readings and critical 
references. and there is a well-nourished 
bibliography which includes the important 
volumes published recently by Reves de la 
Maza, Schilling, Arrom and others. 
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Individual chapters are devoted to the 
various periods as follows: “El teatro pre- 
hispanico”; “E] teatro de la colonia (siglo 
XVI)”; “El teatro de la colonia (siglo XVII 
y XVIII)”; “El teatro durante la Guerra de 
Independencia (de 1880 a 1821)”; “El teat- 
ro en la época de la Independencia (1821 
a 1867)”; “El teatro en la Reforma (1867 
a 1900)”; “El teatro en la Revo!ucién 
(1900 a 1927)”; “Los grupos experimen- 
tales v el movimiento de renovacién (1928 
a 1958).” It would be difficult to single cut 
any one section as being particularly su- 
perior, although the contemporary period 
receives especially good coverage. The 
judgments are sound and occasionally, as in 
the section on Villaurrutia, nearly epigram- 
matic resumes of an author’s aesthetic 
orientation. 

The one question in this reviewer's mind 
concerns the omission of Carlos Solérzano, 
director of the professional Teatro, Uni- 
versitario and a distinguished playwright. 
It hardly seems due to Solérzano’s Central 
American birth, since José Marti figures in 
the volume, and in any case, Solérzano’s 
association with the theater has been a de- 
velopment during his residence in Mexico. 
Aside from this, there seem to be no maior 
omissions, and. on the contrary, a consider- 
able amount of information about younger 
playwrights. The difficulties of keeping a 
study of this sort from becoming a cata- 
logue are virtually insuperable. but the 
authors have done an excellent job of mak- 
ing available a handy, reliable and well 
documented introduction to the field which 
is at the same time a useful reference tool. 


Rutgers Univ. Frank Dauster 


Jones, Wittis Knapp, Antologia del teatro 


hisranoamericano. Mexico: 

1959. 254 pp. Paper. $3.20. 

This attractively printed paver-bound 
anthology makes readily accessible seven 
plays representing the dramatic composition 
of six countries from the seventeenth cen 
turv to the present. 

The necessary brevitv of the critical com- 
ments has unfortunately sometimes resulted 
in questionable implications. For example. 
the statement that Sor Juana’s Sainete 
Segundo “introduce personajes que no 
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aparecen en la comedia original, pues trata 
de otra comedia y dramaturgo” (p. 8) 
needs to be examined in the light of Al 
berto G. Salceda’s introduction to Obras 
completas de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, 
IV, Xxvi-xxix (suggested. by Prof. Jones for 
consultation ). 

It is also regrettable that this excellent 
anthology contains a number of incorrect 
or inadequate notes, some of which are 
examined below: 

Page 12, nn. 14-16: Celestina: Sr. Sal- 
ceda conjectures that the reference is to an 
unfinished play by Agustin de Salazar y 
Torres bearing the popular title La segunda 
Celestina, and that Sor Juana must have 
written a conclusion (now lost) to this 
play. This reviewer has noted the omission 
of five lines in the text of the passage deal 
ing with the Celestina. Note 18: There is 
a play on words involving Trapiche (a 
sugar mill) and Ingenio (a sugar mill and 
a talented person). Sr. Salceda believes that 
Sor Juana referred to herself in the first 
term and to the Spanish author in the sec 
ond. Note 21: nava de Zueros Cor Zuhe- 
ros): from Géngora’s romance to “Dona 
Elvira de Cérdoba, hija del Seftor de Zu- 
heros,” the opening lines of which are 
quoted in the sainetes. See Géngora, ed. 
Millé vy Giménez, No. 68. 

Page 45, n. 5: fio (seid) is derived from 
senor, not from don, and fia (seid) from 
seniora. See p. 168, nn. 11 and 33. Note 8: 
volantuso: Juan de Arona, Diccionario de 
Peruanismos (Biblioteca de Cultura Perua- 
na, xX), derives this word from volante 
(frac) and uso, applied to one who is “on 
his uppers” and is therefore forced to wear 
every day the only item of clothing left in 
his wardrobe. Note 12: a typographical 
error: 1557 instead of 1357. Note 23: 
pinganilla: Juan de Arona: “equivalia a un 
petimetre o a un lechuguino.” 

Page 144, n. 27: dentrao: Is the meaning 
not entrado (en el desierto)? 

Pages 188-189, n. 6: matecito . . . ausen- 
cia: tea from the lemon balm (toronjil or 
toronjina), not from the grape fruit tree. 
Note 7: bacaray or vacaray: Lisandro de 
Segovia, Diccionario de argentismos, p. 
298, has “Ternero nonato extrafdo del vien- 
tre de la madre.” Note 16: intimidado al 
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desalojo: a typographical error (?) both in 
the note and in the text for intimado el 
desalojo, that is, would have ordered evic- 
tion. Note 19: manaresa la tubiana: a typo- 
graphical error (?) both in the note and in 
the text for manerasa (from mafiera?) la 
tubiana. Francisco de Santamaria, Diccio- 
nario general de americanismos: “tubiana, 
dicese del caballo o yegua de cierta casta, 
que tiene manchas muy extendidas y nota- 
bles en el cuerpo.” Note 21: rebuscar: to 
glean; hence, used reflexively, to recoup 
oneself. Academy Dictionary: “recoger el 
fruto que queda en los campos después de 
alzadas las cosechas.” Note 28: cuartudo: 
haragan. See D. S. Wogan and Américo 
Barabino, “Los americanismos de Florencio 
Sanchez,” RI, xtv, 27 (1948), 165. Note 
37: tener cola de paja: Tito Saubidet, Vo- 
cabulario y refranero criollo: “tener delitos 
o faltas graves que ocultar.” Note 40: ca- 
charpas: belongings. Segovia, p. 110: “en- 
seres de cada uno, muy especialmente cuan- 
do son de poco valor o viejos.” Note 41: 
arisca la china: Saubidet: “arisco, animal 
receloso que huye . . . persona que escapa 
de la gente; Aspera, intratable.” Note 55: 
lechera chorriada: spotted milch cow. Sau- 
bidet: “chorreado, pelo de animal que tiene 
manchas semeijantes a la que deja un liqui- 
do voleado.” Note 56: dieron giielta a la 
pisada: According to Saubidet, this treat- 
ment consisted of taking a block of earth 
from under an animal's hoof and replacing 
it contrariwise. Note 58: guampa: horn: 
Note 60: rolo: Santamaria: “rulo, rizo de 
pelo, bucle.” “Moja, lazo con que se ador- 
nan o sujetan el pelo las mujeres.” Note 
76: tendal de hellacos: Segovia, p. 290: 
“tendal, conjunto de obietos tendidos en el 
suclo.” Hence, freely, “for not having laid 
out cold a bunch of rascals.” Note 82; ;Qué 
abombado!: Saubidet: “abombado, persona 
entre aturdida e imbécil.” Note 85: cha- 
muchina: Segovia, p. 115: “Populacho: 
plebe, gentuza.” 

Pages 236-238, n. 35: ricota: Italian 
ricotta, cheese made of whey. Note 76: 
sacarle a uno cortito: Segovia, p. 941: “de- 
spedirle de la peor manera y, a veces, con 
amenazas.” Note 84: pichicho: Segovia, p. 
261: “nombre carifioso que suele darse a 


los perros chicos.” Note 88: abichado: Sau- 
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bidet: “animal con lastimaduras agusana- 
“das.” 
Page 253,n.7: El Manchado: the spotted 
beast. 
Eunice Jorner Gates 
Texas Technological Col. 


Veca Carpio, Lope ve, La Dorotea, 
ed. with an introduction and notes by 
Edwin S. Morby. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: Univ. of California Press, 1958. 
cl,-501 pp. $5. 

The product of more than eight years of 
research and a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
Spain, Prof. Morby’s edition of La Dorotea 
is the most ambitious study yet completed 
of any of Lope de Vega’s works. As the 
most complex, elegant and polished of ali 
his staggeringly vast production, La Dorotea 
is of special interest to students of Lope. 
It is a work undertaken in the full maturi- 
ty of his genius and is unrestrained by the 
usual aim of deriving material profit 
through pleasing the theatre-going public, 
as was the case with most of his comedias. 
The autobiographical nature of La Dorotea 
also arouses the special interest of scholars 
of Golden Age literature. It has long been 
known that the plot is based largely on 
Lope’s enduring and apparently sincere pas- 
sion for Elena Osorio—an affair which, 
though occupying several years of his life 
in the 1580's and leading him into lengthy 
litigation and temporary banishment, even- 
tually came to nought. Prof. Morby’s un- 
tiring efforts have identified for us most of 
the historical personages and events so 
thickly veiled by Lope’s clever treatment as 
well as the passage of time and thereby 
given us a much greater insight into his 
private life than we have hitherto enjoyed. 
The introduction stresses the erudition dis- 
played by Lope in his work as well as his 
remarkable psychological penetration—in- 
tellectual qualities he was restrained from 
using to any great extent as a writer of 
comedias to please the common herd. 

As praiseworthy as earlier editions cer- 
tainly are, Prof. Morby’s scholarship has 
brought to light many new facts and in- 
terpretations of La Dorotea even since the 
Blecua edition of 1955. Although Prof. 
Morby is greatly indebted to his predeces- 
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sors by his own admission, his is by far the 
most definitive edition of this important 
work which so fully reveals Lope’s genius 
as a dramatist, novelist and lyric poet. Un- 
til now the text of the princeps edition 
compared with its two subsequent reprint- 
ings, correcting old errors and making new 
ones, has not been available with a sufh- 
ciently full commentary to explain its many 
obscure allusions, sources and lexical difh- 
culties. Prof. Morby’s devotion to thorough 
scholarship has led him to examine all 
previous editions and to pursue each prob 
lem until its solution was reached, or until 
he was convinced that it could not be 
reached. Moreover, he has frankness, all too 
rare among scholarly editors, to state in his 
notes that he has not found a solution 
when such is the case. The confusing pas- 
sage and the obscure allusion passed over 
without comment, as though they were 
matters of common knowledge, are not 
found in this edition. There are remark- 
ably few typographical errors, too, although 
the review copy is bound with pp. 289-304 
omitted. 

In his Egloga o epistola a Claudio (ce. 
1631), Lope called La Dorotea “péstuma 
de mis musas . . . y por dicha de mi la 
mas querida.” The growing number of edi 
tions and critical studies of the work proves 
that twentieth century scholarship has 
come to agree with him. 


Watter R. Hemman, Jr. 
Univ. of Tennessee 


Marin, Deco, La intriga secundaria en el 
teatro de Lope de Vega. México—Toron- 
to: Univ. of Toronto Press, Andrea (Stu- 
dium), 1958, 198 pp. $2.60. 

E] autor indica en la “Advertencia” que 
su contribucién es el resultado de la tesis 
doctoral que presenté en 1956 en la Uni- 
versidad de Toronto. Dicha investigacién 
esta dividida en una introduccién, siete 
capitulos, conclusién, bibliografia y apén- 
dice. Marin “basa este estudio en el anili- 
sis de 146 comedias de Lope” (Cp. 16), pero 
como él mismo explica: “para evitar enojo- 
sas repeticiones” se limita a examinar “las 
mas caracteristicas de cada perfodo” (Cp. 


65). 


Marin se propone demostrar que la intri- 
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ga secundaria “por su mismo valor subordi- 
nado puede revelarnos matices insospecha- 
dos de la concepcién dramatica del autor” 
(p. 15), observando con detenimiento el 
empleo de la intriga secundaria “para mos- 
trar que Lope tiene un ‘arte’ propio, perfec- 
tamente adecuado a la estética barroca de 
su tiempo y que . . . no es precisamente 
‘loose and untidy’ [cita en inglés de] autor 
sobre un juicio de Bradbrook “acerca del 
drama isabelino”], sino que se halla siem- 
pre relacionado, organica 0 tematicamente, 
con la accién principal” (pp. 15-6). Asi es 
como este libro viene a sumarse a los es- 
tudios que con criterio moderno tratan de 
enderezar la serie de juicios y apreciaciones 
de cajén que desfiguran a la comedia y que 
“siguen flotando en el ambiente de incom 
prensién tradicional” Cp. 15). 

En el capitulo primero explica que la 
intriga secundaria es “una accién subordi- 
nada, pero desarrollada con relativa inde- 
pendencia. El enlace de ésta [con la intriga 
principal] puede ser solamente tematico, 
en cuyo caso resultara separable ... 0 
bien tematico y organico, en Cuyo Caso re- 


sultara practicamente inseparable . . 
19). En este ultimo caso “lo que tendremos 
sera un simple episodio o uno de los hilos 
que forman la trama unica y compleja” (p. 
20). El investigador agrega también a la 
funcién de la intriga secundaria el que 
contribuya “a ilustrar la idea central, y de 


la cual no puede prescindirse . . . sin que 
la idea pierda uno de sus puntos de vistas” 
(p. 70). Después de exponer el criterio 
adoptado para clasificar las comedias, Marin 
ofrece un interesante cuadro estadistico que 
resume sus hallazgos (pp. 26-7) y en el que 
se observa “de un lado, las comedias his- 
toricas, legendarias y hagiograficas [de las 
tres €pocas de produccién de Lope] 

con intriga secundaria [separable] casi to- 
das; de otro, las comedias novelescas (con 
o sin fondo vy elemento histérico), mitolé- 
gicos [sic] v costumbristas, carentes de in- 
triga secundaria separable, por quedar inte- 
grada en una trama principal compleija” 
(pp. 27-8), concluvendo que “Lope usa 
una intriga secundaria separable tnica- 
mente en las comedias de caracter histérico- 
legendario Chumanas o divinas) . . .” 


(p. 30). 


En los capitulos siguientes CIL-VD, 
Marin resume la accién de las comedias 
que trata y engloba observaciones pertinen- 
tes al enlace tematico o funcional de ambas 
intrigas. Hasta el capitulo IV en que se in- 
cluyen obras que poseen intrigas principal 
y secundaria se incluye un “esquema es- 
cénico” con las respectivas escenas, sube- 
scenas y su mezcla en cada una de las 
comedias. En los V y VI, dicho esquema se 
hace menos frecuente a consecuencia de la 
desaparicin o integracioén de la intriga 
secundaria. El capitulo ultimo nos 
parece el mas interesante y resume el “uso 
vy evolucién de los elementos subalternos de 
la trama”, concreta observaciones, concen- 
tra porcentajes y se refiere a las caracteristi- 
cas destacadas de la intriga secundaria. 
tales como frecuencia, extensién, comienzo 
desenlace, enlace mecanico, etc. (pp. 
155-70). 

El libro de Marin llena parte del vacio 
que existe en la comprensién de un aspecto 
de la técnica dramatica de! Siglo de Oro 
menos entendido. Como resultaria dilatado 
exponer las formulas que el autor observé 
en la obra del autor de Fuenteoveiuna, 
resumiremos sus oservaciones sobre sélo un 
tipo de comedias: las hagiograficas. En és. 
tas (IV), se aprecia a lo largo de la produc- 
cién lopesca “su caracteristico enlace doble: 
tematico, por medio del contraste cémico 
generalmente, y organico, indicador este 
ultimo de la tendencia lopesca hacia la 
unidad en la multiplicidad” (pp. 83-4). 
Marin sostiene que Lope emplea siempre 
la misma férmula para este tipo de come- 
dias: “la férmula seguird basada, al final 
como al principio, en una accién central 
fiel al texto original vy una secundaria bur- 
lesca v marginal de libre invencién” (pp. 
90). Un claro ejemplo de lo que se pro- 
pone demostrar se encuentra en Lo fingido 
verdadero, en que a Lope no le preocupé 
“Ja unidad organica de la pieza tanto como 
la tematica” Cp. 93). v por otra parte con 
La nitez del padre Rojas nota “aue Lope 
sigue usando en esta énoca final [1625] el] 
mismo plan de composicién que usara veinte 
anos antes . . ., y que hacia esto al mismo 
tiempo que en comedias de otro género 
usaba la técnica de trama unica y compleja” 
(pp. 97). Los casos que no se ajustan a la 
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formula, se analizan en el capitulo “Come- 
dias de excepcién . . .” CV), como ocurre 
con La limpieza no manchada (1618), ha- 
giografica en la que “deliberadamente Lope 
ha integrado en un solo entramado com- 
plejo la accién bifocal, reforzando la unidad 
tematica con la organica” (pp. 111). 

En suma, la obra del senor Marin nos 
parece un valioso e interesante ensayo que 
desde puntos de vista modernos vuelve a 
enfocar el tan debatido y aspero problema 
de la unidad de accién en la comedia. Las 
objeciones sustanciales que hariamos son 
que, a veces se advierte una subjetividad 
entusiasta en algunas observaciones y la 
ausencia de finalidad critica valorativa, 
pues cualquier comedia mediocre, con 0 
sin intriga secundaria, integrada o no, no 
dejara de ser mediocre. 


Indiana Univ. Carios OrtTIGOzA 


Mep1na, José Toripio, Estudios cervanti- 
nos. Prélogo del Dr. Rodolfo Oroz 
Scheibe. Santiago de Chile: Fondo His- 
torico y Bibliografico José Toribio Me- 
dina, 1958. 600 pp. 

These seven Cervantian studies by the 
famous Chilean bibliophile, as is stated in 
the colophon of this magnificent and im- 
posing book, were published to celebrate 
the 350th anniversary of the first edition 
of the Quijote. Likewise this volume is also 
a part of Chile’s vast tribute to her most 
famous son, José Toribio Medina. In 1952, 
public law no. 10,361 of Chile created the 
“Fondo Histérico y Bibliografico José Tori- 
bio Medina” and placed five million pesos 
in the budget of the Ministry of Education, 
each year for ten years, to support this 
institute and to publish the works of Me- 
dina and other Chilean and foreign authors 
who have had some direct relationship with 


the work of Medina. 


This large folio volume is published un. 
der such auspices. It contains reprints of 
several magnificent works on Cervantes 
long known to Hispanists and Medina 
specialists the world over. The two main 
items of these solid pieces of scholarship 


and editing, already reviewed and com- 
mented on in many places, and appearing 
in all good Cervantes bibliographies are: 
El disfrazado autor del “Quijote” impreso 
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en Tarragona fué Fray Alonso Fernandez 
(pp. 1-129), published originally in 1918, 
in which the author makes a strong case in 
support of this thesis, not too tenable to- 
day; and Novela de “La tia fingida,” (pp. 
130-442) first published in 1919, with a 
long and detailed examination of every 
phase of the text. The work also contains 
important but lesser reprints of Medina’s: 
“El Lauso de Galatea de Cervantes es Erci- 
lla,” Cpp. 443-454) first printed in The 
Romanic Review, x (1919), 16-25; Eseri- 
tores Americanos celebrados por Cervantes 
en “El canto de Caliope,” (pp. 455-504) 
published first in 1926; and “Cervantes 
Americanista: Lo que dijo de los hombres 
y cosas de América,” (pp. 507-537) which 
appeared in Academia chilena, homenjae a 
Cervantes (1916), one of four papers read 
by distinguished members before the Chi- 
lean pe Ret April 23, 1916, in celebra- 
tion of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Cervantes; and Cervantes en 
Portugal (pp. 539-564) (1926), where he 
tries to fill in the gap between 1581-1583 
in Cervantes life, attempting to prove that 
Cervantes was in Portugal at that time; 
and “Cervantes en las letras chilenas” (pp. 
565-598) first printed in 1923, simply a 
bibliographical article, but of importance. 


The prologue of Rodolfo Oroz Scheibe 
(pp. Xiii-xxxii) is a very neat analysis of 
each of the reprinted Medina items. Na- 
turally most of the prologue is taken up 
with the problems of authorship of La tia 
fingida and the Avellaneda Quijote. And 
since Medina published (1918, 1919) his 
opinions on these controversial points, 
much critical water has gone over the dam. 
In the first instance, the editor reviews the 
Tia fingida from the first critical articles on 
the subject down to today, and he can only 
point out that in spite of the many learned 
disquisitions he can only stress the disa- 
greement among scholars and indicate that 
“subsiste hasta hoy la duda vy vacilacién 
entre los criticos” Cp. xvi). 

In the Avellaneda question, the investi- 
gations and results are in summary re- 
viewed from Gregorio Mayans (1737) 
down to Stephen Gilman (1951) and Al 
berto Sanchez (1952), but still the editor 
is unable to give anything resembling a 
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fnal answer. 

The important element is that these 
studies have again been put in print, and 
the Chilean government is to be congratu 
lated for thus making more readily avail- 
able the works of José Toribio Medina, 
great American scholar and bibliographer. 

STERLING A, STOUDEMIRE 
Univ. of N. Carolina 


FLorez, Luis, Habla y cultura popular en 
Antioquia, materiales para un estudio. 
Bogota: Empresa Nacional de Publica- 
ciones (Publicaciones del Instituto Caro 
y Cuervo, xur), 1957. 490 pp. 

This book is a linguistic and anthro 
pological description of nineteen represen- 
tative localities in the Department of An- 
tioquia in Colombia. The 490 pages of the 
book are distributed as follows: introduc- 
tory and miscellaneous notes, index 54, 
pronunciation 25, morphology and syntax 
119, things and names 188, drawings and 
photographs 104. 

The basis of the language part of the 
study is a comparison of Antioquian Span- 
ish with “Standard Spanish,” which is de- 
fined as that authorized by the dictionary 
of the Real Academia. The presentation 
follows the guidelines of the Cuestionario 
lingiiistico of Tomas Navarro Tomas and 
reflects the same interest in the oblique 
from the viewpoint of standard Madrid 
Castilian. The material was gathered over 
a period of three years in short trips from 
1952 to 1954, during visits of approximate- 
ly three days or less in each locality. 

This study has collected a wealth of in- 
formation: observations are accurate, de- 
tailed, extensive, and usually stated clearly. 
Frequently these observations are support- 
ed by published reports of others, usually 
writers from the region. The book is care- 
fully prepared and printed with relatively 
few errors. 

The most conspicuous weakness of the 
study is its lack of structural orientation. 
For example, in the treatment of vowel 
phonology variant phonemes are noted and 
discussed as vowel changes; the fact that 
all of these phoneme substitutions occur 
in weak-stressed syllables would seem to 
be significant, yet is never mentioned. Fur- 
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thermore the direction of change is always 
toward a higher position, except for the 
already high /i/ and /u/, which move 
down to /e/ and /o/. This would seem to 
be a pattern worth noting. There is a fairly 
complete discussion of the simplification 
of consonant clusters. In all cases the re- 
duction is accomplished by dropping the 
first of two consonants: /kt >t, ks >s, 
gn > n/, etc. Since this is a highly regular 
and predictable pattern, it deserves men- 
tion. To be maximally meaningful, much 
of the detailed information presented in 
the study needs to be reinterpreted in the 
light of structural correlations. The trees 
are visible, but the forest often escapes 
detection. 

Many of the phenomena that Sr. Florez 
gives for the Department of Antioquia are 
widely descriptive of rural Spanish almost 
anywhere in Latin America: /el/ and /la/ 
become /l/ before a vowel, /de nosdétros/ 
occurs in place of /nwéstro/, there is a 
tendency for voiced intervocalic fricatives 
to drop, the /1231|/ question intonation is 
used for both yes-no and information ques- 
tions, there is a regular reformation of 
second person singular preterite forms by 
moving the /s/ to final position or adding 
another /s/ (/oites/ or /oistes/), the pre- 
junctural aspiration of /s/ is regularly 
heard, the /f/ has an instability that is 
reflected in a change to /h/, etc. Sr. Flérez 
is not unaware of this; he describes variant 
forms as vulgarisms in the tradition of the 
Cuestionario lingiiistico: “Se notara que 
casi todos los fenémenos corresponden a 
vulgarismos del castellano general” (p. 32). 


In spite of the weaknesses of organiza- 
tion and lack of structural orientation, there 
is a tremendous body of information in the 
study, though a good index would make it 
somewhat more accessible. It is difficult to 
realize that the author visited so many dif- 
ferent towns with no introduction to any 
resident, and then interviewed informants, 
made the extensive notes on which the 
study is based, made 88 sketches, took 144 
photographs, and gathered extensive infor- 
mation on living conditions, all in a three 
day visit to each town. The energy and 
stamina that went into this study have pro- 
duced useful results. 


Reviews 


When the comparative dialect study of 
all of Latin America is someday written, 
Sr. Flérez’ book will certainly bé consulted. 


J. Donato Bowen 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


Ruippy, J. Frep, Globe and Hemisphere. 
Latin America’s Place in the Postwar 
Foreign Relations of the United States. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1958. xii + 276 pp. $6. 

Dr. Rippy, Professor of History at the 
Univ. of Chicago, suggests both much and 
little by the preface to his little book. At 
the outset he absolves himself from the 
necessity of meeting the expectations of 
his title. There is to be no broad view of 
Latin America’s place in this country’s 
world-wide postwar foreign _ relations. 
There is »o be no fundamental discussion 
of the propriety of that area’s claim to 
special] attention from the United States. 
Nor is there to be a systematic treatment of 
the relationships which the Anglo and 
Latin Americans have experienced with 
each other during the indicated period. This 
is left for others. This is to be a brief 
scanning of the economic relations of the 
area. 

Dr. Rippy’s presentation is fundamental- 
ly episodic. Occasionally it offers the re- 
sults of scholarly research. Often it is 
sharply critical of the foreign policies of 
one or more of the western Hemisphere 
countries. But more often yet it is polemic, 
repetitious, and intellectually shallow. Here 
is neither reasoned nor intuitive analysis. 
Aside from one fundamentally important 
fact about United States aid to Latin 
America Cit is, proportionally, a lot bigger 
than critics have led one to believe), Dr. 
Rippy’s premises have not been disturbed 
by is research. 

Among the episodes covered are this 
country’s misadventures—and subsequent 

rofligate expenditures—in regard to the 
| ra Highway and the Rama 

Road in Central America, the procurement 

of natural rubber in Latin America’s tropi- 

cal regions, and the support of the present 
government of Bolivia. Presumably the 
facts, plus the tone of the presentations, 
speak for themselves; no conclusions are 
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stated specifically. The chapter entitled 
“Foreign Aid and the Problem of Nonin- 
tervention” raises cursorily the useful ques- 
tion as to whether economic assistance in 
fact does cause us to intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Latin American coun- 
tries. But it then moves on to fourteen 
pages regarding Congressional polemics 
about Congressman Charles O. Porter's at- 
tack on Latin American dictators. There 
are brief and factual presentations of the 
problems of commercial tuna fishermen on 
the Pacific coasts of the continents, and of 
the constant clash of lobbyists seeking 
larger sugar quotas in the markets of the 
United States. But if Dr. Rippy is = 


_ing to portray these questions as examp 


of the political behavior of pressure groups, 
or as examples of United States interven- 
tion in the economic affairs of selected 
Latin American countries, or perhaps as 
examples of the development of regional 
international law Cin contrast to the norms 
of general international law), he fails to do 
so because of the diffuseness—if not point- 
lessness—of his treatment of his materials. 


One point should be listed in Dr. Rippy’s 
favor. In spite of the fact that his views 
coincide very close by, with those of the 
Chicago Tribune, he has the grace to ap- 
pear embarrased about the use of the vo- 
cabulary which has been popularized b 
that school of thought. “Global,” as an ad- 
jective of frac. appears only a few 
times, for example. Although it is » fa that 
Dr. Rippy is committed to the “Fortress 
America” concept, the phrase itself does not 
appear. 

Figuratively, Dr. Rippy has allowed him- 
self to wander mentally through the world, 
plucking what happened to catch his eye; 
the Guatemala affair of 1954 did not, for 
example, and it is excluded specifically. He 
has not confined himself to the post world 
war two period, his title notwithstanding. 
He has felt free to pass judgment on mat- 
ters which relate but little to the western 
hernisphere; foreign aid to Afro-Asian coun- 
tries is the criterion by which the size and 
adequacy of aid to Latin America is judged. 
He has felt free to appear to contradict 
himself by the very disconnectedness of his 
treatment and ideas; he seems to abjure 
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intervention at one point but to advocate it 
at another. He has proved that he knows 
the art of plucking quotations from pub- 
lished works; some heen are spun to- 
gether almost entirely from them. But has 


he written the book for which his long 
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acquaintance with the Latin American area 
should qualify him? This reviewer can de- 
rive no joy from answering the rhetorical 
question in the negative. 


Tulane Univ. 


PHILIP B. Taytor, Jr. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Marjoriz C. Jounston* 


MODERN FOREIGN’ LANGUAGES IN THE 
COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The September 1959 issue of The Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals contains an important 
policy statement on modern foreign lan- 
guages in the comprehensive secondary 
school. The preparation of the statement 
was the 1958-59 major project of the 
NASSP Committee on Curriculum Plan- 
ning and Development. The following is a 
quotation from Part II, An Effective Ap- 
proach to Modern Language Study. 

Six points characterize the functional ap- 
proach to modern foreign language study: 
What is done in the class (1) about Eng- 
lish, (2) about translation, (3) about gram- 
mar, (4) about books, (5) about tests, and 
(6) about laboratory practice. 


1. About English 


After initial orientation in English, the modern 
foreign language should be the language of the 
classroom. English should be made temporarily 
inactive so the student may learn to think in the 
new language. If some explanations in English 
are necessary, they should be reserved to times 
when they will not be mixed with the use of the 
modern foreign language. 

2. About Translation 

Formal translation from English into the mod- 
ern foreign language, or the reverse, should be 
avoided in the first two years of language learning 
and should be used only as a literary exercise in 
the more advanced stages, usually not earlier than 
the third year and then only as a small part of 
the student’s activity. No student should be asked 
to read a modern language that he does not 
aurally understand. 


3. About Grammar 

The control of grammar should be acquired 
initially by imitation and repetition in using the 
modern foreign language in natural situations and 
not be formal analysis. For example, as a child 
learns his native tongue, he uses more analogy 
than analysis; so does the student who learns to 
speak a modern foreign language. A study of 
formal grammar can be undertaken by advanced 
students after they have acquired some pro 
ficiency in hearing and speaking. 


*Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
quests and suggestions for materials to Miss John- 


son, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 
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4. About Books 

Language is first of all something you say and 
only secondarily what is written in books. The 
ability to comprehend the written word is more 
thoroughly developed if adequate time has first 
been spent on learning to hear and speak the 
language. When these primary skills have become 
automatic in informal discussion, reading and 
writing can begin to play an important role in 
language behavior. Practice in reading and writin 
through use of books, pamphlets, and illustratec 
materials can be desirable activities, but they 
should enhance the life-like situation in the 
modern foreign language class. 

5. About Tests 

Teaching and seni tend to become indistin 
guishable elements in functional language teach- 
ing. Emphasis in — during the early stages of 
language learning should be on listening compre- 
hension and speaking ability. When this empha- 
sis is achieved, testing evaluates performance and 
reinforces teaching. In regard to end-of-course 
testing, we applaud the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board and other agencies for sponsoring 
testing programs designed to appraise listening 
comprehension in a modern foreign language. 
We urge other agencies and institutions to 
acknowledge the need for further emphasis on 
tests of this kind. 

6. About Laboratory Practice 

Language laboratory apparatus can activate 
the functional method in modern foreign lan- 
guage instruction. In contrast to passive mass 
absorption in instruction, the individual student 
in a language laboratory participates actively. 
Tape recorders, head phones, microphones, and 
pace. stations are basic equipment in a lan- 
guage laboratory. Tapes may commercially 
prepared, or made by the teacher or students. It 
is possible to spend a lot of money on a fully 
equipped laboratory, but it is also possible to pro 
vide the major elements of a language laboratory 
at small cost. (Cf. items in the list of references 
for further details on modern foreign language 
laboratories. ) 

We believe that the outcomes of modern 
foreign ne study should be evaluated 
in terms of proficiency in the use of the 
language. We urge colleges to make provi- 
sion for appraising and giving credit for 
demonstrated proficiency in functional 
study of a modern foreign language. 

A preprint copy of the full statement may 
be obtained for 15 cents from the Execu 
tive Secretary, National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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BEGINNING AUDIO-LINGUAL MATERIALS IN SPANISH 


Under contract with the Office of Edu- 
cation, NDEA Title VI, the Glastonbury, 
Connecticut, Public Schools prepared for 
the 1959 summer language institutes a 
series of experimental units for teaching 
some basic sound and structure patterns to 
high school students in the first weeks of 
a thse Spanish course. In duplicating 
these materials a small over-run was made, 
so in September the Office of Education 
supplied each State department of educa- 
tion with a complete set and authorized the 
reproduction of all or any part of the ma- 
terials for distribution to schools. Any 
teacher who wishes copies should request 
them from his own State department of 
education. 

The audio-lingual materials consist of 
four beginning units, each of which con- 
tains a basic dialogue and supplement to be 
memorized, a dialogue adaptation or direct- 
ed dialogue, and structure drills. They 


come in two forms. The Teacher's Copy 
consists of the four beginning units of 
linguistic material (14 pages), plus intro- 
ductory directions for the teacher (14 
pages), plus a title page and explanatory 
note (3 pages). The Student's Copy is 
identical, but directions for the teacher and 
the explanatory note are omitted (total 16 
pages). Much of the material in the Teach- 
er's Copy is based on Circular 583 on Pre- 
reading Instruction issued by the Office of 
Education in June 1959. The preparation 
of the units was by the following working 
committee under the direction of Miss 
Mary P. Thompson, Director of Curricu- 
lum and Instruction, Glastonbury Public 
Schools: Alice Avanozian, Glastonbury 
Public Schools (Chairman); Jeannette At- 
kins, Staples H.S., Westport, Connecticut; 
Guillermo del Olmo, Yale Univ.; Eliza- 
beth V. Nicholas, North Haven H.S., 
North Haven, Connecticut. 


PURCHASE GUIDE 


A Purchase Guide for Programs in 
Science, Mathematics, Modern Foreign 
Languages, prepared by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers with the assis- 
tance of Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
Inc. and others, is a mine of useful infor- 
mation. Although the major part of the 
book deals with science, language teachers 
will find the following of specific interest 
to them: (a) a master list of A-V equip- 


ment with specifications and advice on the 
purchase and use in language teaching, 
Cb) 25 pages of essay material on language 
laboratories and electronic aids for the class- 
rcom, (c) bibliographies for teachers and 
students supplementing the MLA List of 
Materials for the Teaching of Modern 
Foreign Languages. The Purchase Guide is 
available from Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton, for $3.95. 


LANGUAGE LEARNING TODAY 


The complete issu of the September 
1959 Audiovisual Instruction is concerned 
with modern foreign language teaching. 
Over 20 contributors supplied answers to 
questions about materials, equipment, tech- 
niques, evaluation, administrative prob- 
lems, room treatment, and basic concepts 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


As of September 1958, Government em- 
ployees were studying 38 languages. Ex- 
clusive of the National Security Agency 
and Central Intelligence Agency, the total 


concerning the use of audio-visual and 
electronic aids. Extra copies, at 50 cents per 
copy or at discounts for quantity orders, 
may be obtained from the Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction, NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


STUDYING SPANISH 


number of such students was 2,563. Of 
this number, 318 were enrolled in Spanish 
classes, and 44 of the 466 instructors were 


teachers of Spanish. The number of full- 
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time students of Spanish in the Foreign 
Service Institute was increased from 6 in 
1956 to 100 in 1959. 

These facts and many more appear in 
“Report of the Committee on Government 
Operations, U.S. Senate,” made by its Sub- 
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committee on Reorganization and Interna- 
tional Organizations and dated April 7, 
1959. It is Senate Report No. 153 entitled 
The Federal Government's Foreign Lan- 
guage Training Programs. 


STATE SUPERVISORS FOR MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Under the provisions of Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
50 of the 55 States and Territories are now 
receiving Federal funds to assist in the 
strengthening of instruction in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages in elementary and secondary schools. 
“By September of 1959, one year after the 
Act was signed into law, 27 states had 
added to their State department of educa- 


tion staff one or more specialists for mod- 
ern foreign languages. The list follows. 
What are their responsibilities? Read Re- 
sponsibilities of State Departments of Edu- 
cation for Instruction, a 1958 Policy State- 
ment adopted by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. (Available for 25 
cents from the Council at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 


STATE SUPERVISORS FOR MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Arkansas 

Miss Wilma Jimerson 

Foreign Language Consultant 

State Department of Education 

Little Rock 

California 

Mr. Everett V. O’Rourke 

Consultant, Secondary Education, 
Foreign Languages 

Bureau of Secondary Education 

State Department of Education 

Sacramento 14 

Colorado 

Miss Dorothy D. Duhon 

Consultant in Foreign Languages 

State Department of Education 
nver 2 

District of Columbia 

Mrs. Marjorie P. Bowen 

Supervising Director of Foreign Languages 

District of Columbia Public Schools 

35th and S Streets, NW. 

Washington 

Florida 

O. E. Perez 

Modern Foreign Language Consultant 

State Department of Education 

Tallahassee 

Georgia 

Dr. M. Gordon Brown 

Foreign Language Consultant 

Unit for Curriculum Development 

State Department of Education 

Atlanta 

Hawaii 

Dr. Erwin Gordon 

Foreign Language Consultant 

Department of Public Instruction 

Honolulu 


Idaho 

Miss Jane Scott 

Supervisor for Modern Foreign Languages 

State Department of Education 

Boise 

Illinois 

Robert O. deVette 

Supervisor for Modern Foreign Languages 

Helmut Meyerbach 

Sunervisor for Modern Foreign Languages 

Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

Springfield 

Indiana 

George E. Smith 

Supervisor for Modern Foreign Languages 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Indianapolis 4 

Kansas 

David J. Burns 

Curriculum Consultant in Modern Foreign 
Languages 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Topeka 

Louisiana 

Mrs. Lavinia M. McNeeley 

Supervisor of English and Language Arts 

State Department of Education 

Baton Rouge 4 

Maine 

Mrs. Nita Hale Barbour 

Supervisor for Modern Foreign Languages 

State Department of Education 

Augusta 

Maryland 

Mrs. Genevieve S. Blew 

Modern Foreign Language Supervisor 

State Department of Education 

Baltimore 1 
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Massachusetts 

James R. Powers 

Senior Supervisor for Foreign Languages 
State Department of Education 

Boston 16 

Mississippi 

Reginald C. Reindorp 

Consultant in Languages 

State Department of Education 

Jackson 

Missouri 

Miss Ann Henderson 

Modern Foreign Language Supervisor 
State Department of Education 

Jefferson City 

Montana 

Lester McKim 

Foreign Language Supervisor 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Helena 

New Mexico 

Joseph Michel 

Supervisor for Modern Foreign Languages 
State Department of Education 

Santa Fe 

New York 

Paul Glaude 

Supervisor of Foreign Language Education 
Miss Marv Haves 

Associate in Foreign Languages Education 
Mrs. Catherine La Rosa 

Assistant in Foreign Languages Education 
Morton Spillenger 


Associate in Foreign Languages Education 
State Education Department 

Albany 1 

Ohio 

LaVelle Rosselot 

Consultant for Modern Foreign Languages 


CHAIRMEN, STATE ADVISORY 


Connecticut 

Prof. Arthur Selvi 
Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain 

Delaware 

Prof. Max S. Kirch 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 
Massachusetts 

Prof. Stowell Goding 
University of Massachusetts 
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State Department of Education 
Columbus 15 

Oregon 

Dr. Paul Arriola 

Foreign Language Supervisor 

State Departinent of Education 

Salem 

Pennsylvania 

Dr. Louisette Logan 

Modern Foreign Language Specialist 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg 

Texas 

Anthony R. Ferris 

Modern Foreign Language Consultant 
Miss Lois Garver 

Modern Foreign Language Consultant 
Texas Education Agency 

Austin 11 

Utah 

L. Dale Miller 

Foreign Language Supervisor 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Salt Lake City 1 

Vermont 

Louis T. M. DesChenes 

Consultant in Modern Foreign Languages 
State Department of Education 
Montpelier 

Virginia 

Shelton Belsches 

Modern Foreign Language Supervisor 
State Board of Education 

Richmond 16 

West Virginia 

George A. Fenley, Jr. 

Modern Foreign Language Supervisor 
State Department of Education 
Charleston 5 


COMMITTEES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Amherst, Mass. 
Minnesota 

Prof. Emma M. Birkmaier 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Texas 

Mr. Ohland Morton 

Chairman, Texas Curriculum Commission for 
Foreign Language 

Superintendent of Schools 

Edinburg, Texas 


ANOTHER WAY RCA 

wes 


LANGUAGE IS SPEECH—WHY NOT TEACH IT THAT WAY 


oa You soon hear results when 

you supplement classroom 

work with lessons that told. 

With an RCA Language Laboratory, each student 

receives tape-recorded lessons via a headset in his 

individual booth. There’s more time for teachers to 

work individually with students—and a spoken language, 
not merely a written one, is learned. 


With this goal foremost in mind, RCA specialists in 
sound have teamed with educators to develop a broadly 
diversified line of Language Laboratory equipment. 
Versatile RCA systems allow a teacher to: (1) Use as 
many as 10 lesson tape recordings simultaneously; (2) 
hear both the master tape and student’s voice; (3) talk 
with any student in a two-way conversation; (4) monitor 
each student selectively; (5) record student responses 
on central tape recorder; (6) insert comments during 
this recording. For student recording, both standard 


...With an RCA Language Laboratory 


tape decks and new cartridge tape recorders are avail- 
able for use in individual booths. 


You can readily plan a Laboratory to suit individual 
preferences ...a Laboratory flexible enough for use 
from elementary grades through graduate work. It’s 
also easy to add to your RCA Language Laboratory 
or vary it to suit changing needs. RCA offers a lower 


, price tag than most, thanks mainly to the simplicity 


with which RCA engineers have designed the equip- 
ment. All-transistor construction of the RCA Laboratory 
means minimum wiring; thus installation costs are kept 
at rock-bottom. For school purchasing convenience, 
a lease-to-own plan is available for your RCA Lan- 
guage Laboratory. 


Your RCA Language Laboratory dealer helps you plan 
the system which best meets your requirements and costs 
you least. For his name, write Radio Corporation of 
America, Language Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, 
Camden 2, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


Trmik(s) 
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Rozerr G. Mean, Jr., (1959) 


University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Conn. 


EDITOR’S ADVISORY COUNCIL 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE DONALD D. WALSH 
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The George Washington University The Choate School 
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NEW. 


Spanish: 


A FIRST COURSE 


ANGEL CABRILLO + GEORGE E. STARNES + ALDEN R. HELFER 
UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


MAJOR FEATURES 


1. Short lessons — 48 — and 9 reviews 


2. Each lesson contains 
(a) basic grammar with many examples 


(b) a reading passage which illustrates the points 
of grammar 


(c) significant questions in Spanish 
(d) complete lesson vocabulary 
(e) abundant functional exercises 


3. Exceptionally useful material in the appendix 
(a) verb tables 
(b) uses of prepositions before infinitives 
(c) adverbs with their corresponding prepositions 


(d) lists of words pertaining to foods, table 
service, clothing, parts of the body, Spanish 
first names, etc. 


4 


4. Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies 
$3.75 


THE ODYSSEY PRESS 
55 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
triends or students who plan to begin 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next 
year? It so, you and they should make 
use of the services of our Placement 
Bureau, which is in contact with school 
administrators and department heads 


throughout the country. To register, 


"OSTLIONS 


im elemeniany ana secondar) schools, colle 


send $5.00 to the Director of the Bureau, 
Professor Agnes M. Brady, 105 Fraser 
Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. No commission is charged be- 
yond the registration fee, but all regis- 
trants must be members of the Associa- 
tion or must join the Association upon 
registration. 


‘ves and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


Arrzona—J. Oscar Maynes, H.S., Glendale. 


Brazos (lexas)—Mrs. Bess L. Brannen, 3527 Bellfontaine, Houston 5. 
Buckeye (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 

Cuicaco Area—Guy Phillips, 2235 S. Scoville, Berwyn, IIl. 
Connecricut—George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 


DeLtaware—Mrs. 


Winona S. Botello, 401 Grove Ave., Wilmington 3. 


Denver—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 


DeSoro (Arkansas )—H. 


Dorothy Allen, State Teach. Coll., 


Normal Sta., Conway. 


Froripa—Graydon S$. DeLand, 1228 Crestview Ave., Tallahassee. 


Fronteras (New Mexico)— 


Gatvez (New Orleans)—Dorothy Maness, 948 Harding Dr., New Orleans 19. 


Georcia—Melissa A. Cilley, Agnes Scott Coll., 


Hupson (N.Y.)—Shirley Serviss, 


Ixuino1s (Downstate )—Ernest Howard, Sr. H. 


Decatur. 
6 Marlyn Dr., 
S., Alton. 


Latham 


Inp1ana—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 


Kansas—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. 


of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Kentucky—Sister Teresa Clare, Nazareth Coll., 
Liriano Estracapo (lexas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St., 


Louisville 3. 


Lubbock. 


Long Srar (Texas)—Louise McCoy, 725 S. Walnut, Sherman. 
Lone Istanp (N.Y.)—Ralph Ghetti, H.S., West Hempstead. 


Marytanp—Hilton E. Prem Das, 565 Ingraham St., 


N.E., Washington 11, D.C. 


Micnican—Ella N. Cowles, Michigan State Univ., East Lansing. 
Minnesota—John-R. O'Boyle, 1333 Dayton, St. Paul. 
Missourr—Mrs. Lela Jeanne Barr, 409 Matthews, Columbia. 
Nesraska—Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln 4. 
New EncLanp—Mable F. Pratt, 92 Viden Rd., Quincy, Mass. 

New Yorsx—M. S. Friedman, 64-40 99th St., Forest Hills 74. 


NortH Carotina— 


NortHern Carirornia—Donald Schrump, 716 E. 17th St., Oakland 6. 

NortHern On1o—F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Univ., Kent. 

Ox Lanoma—Jessie Mae Smallwood, H. S., McAlester. 

Ornecon—Mrs. Helen S. Evans, 7316 S.E. 46 Ave., Portland 6. 

PennsytvaniA—Frank Bisk, Olney H. S., Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia. 


Helen Hill, 1735 W. 


Pucer Sounp—Mrs. 


100th St., 


Seattle 77, Wash. 


Ruops Istanp—Jules Piccus, Univ. of Kingston. 

San Dirco—Fausta E. Miller, 9480 El Tejado Dr., La Mesa. 

Santa Fe—Dolores L. Gallegos, 306 E. Berger, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Soutrn Caroutna--Stephen H. Ackerman, Univ. of S. C., Columbia. 

SouTHEASTERN Fioripa—Joan Reitsma, Coral Gables H.S., Coral Gables. 

SoutTHerRN Ontario (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 5. 


TENNESSEE—Carey S. Crantford, Carson-Newman Coll., 


Jefferson City. 


Texas—Mrs. Glen Mellenbruck, 909 Duncan Lane, Austin. 

Tierra Det Encanto— Enrique E. Lamadrid, 1216 Chama N.E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Trans-Pecos (Texas)—George E. Coté, 6158 Aztec Rd., El Paso. 

Vincinta—Helen Warinner, H.S., Newport News. 


D. C.— 


WaAsHINGTON, 


Western New Yorx—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., 


Snyder 26. 


Wisconstn—Mrs. Ora Donahue, West H. S., Green Bay. 
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camino real 


JARRETT 
@ 
McMANUS 


Third Edition 
Books | and Il 


language learning in dimension .. . 


Teacher's Manuals and Keys, Books 1 and 2 


Practice Exercises and Review Tests, 
Books 1 and 2 


Objective Tests for Book | by Frances Gospill 


Six section tests and one Final Test 
for the end of the year 


Album of Recordings, Book 1 
two 33). r.p.m. 12” unbreakable records 


Audio Program for El camino real 
long-playing records and tape recordings HOUGHTON 
1. DIALOGUES — now available 
2. PATTERN DRILLS — coming soon eotdincbdhededd 


Sal y Sabor de Mexico, A Supplementary Reader 
colorful essays and short plays on 
the life and customs of Mexico | 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY BOSTON 


Regional Sales Office: New York 16 Atlanta 5 
Geneva, Ill. Dalles 1 Palo Alto 
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STYLE SHEET FOR 
HISPANIA 


. MANUSCRIPT. ‘Type it double-spaced on one side of heavy paper 842 by 11 
inches, leaving 14/2 inch margins. Leave 5 inch margin at top of first page. Send 
the original, not a carbon copy. 

. SIGNATURE. First line: title. Second line: your name. Third line: your aca- 
demic address. Place all this at the head of the article. 


3. NOTES. Footnote reference only for a single explanatory note (A paper read 


at...), indicated by an asterisk following the first sentence of the article. Num- 
ber other note references consecutively and type the notes DOUBLE-SPACED 
on separate pages following the article, NOT at the foot of the page of text. 
Avoid notes where possible by inserting identifications (titles. page numbers 
in the text itself. 

. QUOTATIONS. Short quotations (up to 3 lines of\e-se or 10 lines of prose 
should be run in, with quotes, as part of the text. Longer quotations (to be 
set in reduced type) should be typed DOUBLE-SPACED as separate para- 
graphs, without quotes. 

. UNDERLINE (a) titles of books. plays. periodicals: |b) foreign words, unless 
the whole article is in a foreign language. 

». QUOTATION MARKS for (a) titles of articles and addresses at meetings: 
(b) parts of chapters of books: (c) titles of stories or poems. 

. CITATIONS. For book-review headings, see the Review Department in this 
issue, For citations in notes, use the following style: Angel Del Rio, Historia de 
la literatura espanola (New York, 1948). 1. 187. If only one volume. use p. 
or pp. Indicate italics by underlining once. small caps by underlining twice. 
. NUMERALS. Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals. pages. and 
scenes of plays; Roman numerals for volumes. parts, acts of plays, and intro- 
ductory pages. Spell out all two-word numbers used in the text. 


. PROOFS. Two sets of galley proofs will be sent to authors direct from the 
printer. 
One set should be corrected at once and returned to the Editor. 


. REPRINTS. No complimentary reprints are sent to authors. A form for order- 
ing reprints is enclosed with galley proofs. Your reprint order should be sent 
direct to the printer. Unless reprints are ordered at this time they can not be 


supplied. 
. REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS or manuscripts needing revision will be return- 


ed only if mailing envelope and unattached stamps are enclosed. 


. MORE DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS for preparing manuscripts may be 
found in the PMLA Style Sheet. which we follow. 
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over a decade of language laboratory experience 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY PIONEERS, 


give you F OLD-/'\-BOOTH 


a unified Laboratory-Classroom for 
language teaching. 


Work flows naturally -—— a single motion instantly converts a 
classroom into a fully-equipped language laboratory. 


The sturdy steel and fiberglass FOLD-A-BOOTH provides superior 
acoustic qualities, as well as, total visibility for classroom presenta- 
tions. With the flush-mounted recording equipment concealed the 

deluxe Formica top torms a comfortable desk. 


All the advantages of a MRI Language Laboratory are now avail- 
able to schools on all educational levels. Language students “‘learn 
by doing"’ — teachers can devote individual attention to each student. 


For additional information about FOLD-A-BOOTH and MRI 
Language Laboratory equipment write today for planning 
form and descriptive brochure HIS-1259. 


Patents Penuing 


Magnetic [Recording Industries 
Worid’s Most Complete Line ot Language Laboratory Equipment 
126 Fifth Avenue. New York 11 ° ALgonquin 5-7250 


MRI Language Specialists available in your area for consultatton 
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At last - - a good history of Spain in one 


volume - - the college text you've 


been looking for 


A HISTORY OF 


By HAROLD LIVERMORE 


«” TO compress the long and checkered career of Spain 

in a well-coordinated readable form between the 
covers of a single manageable volume is an undertaking 
that has defied the talents of numerous gifted scholars 
. . . The most adequate attempt to date is Harold 
Livermore’s A HISTORY OF SPAIN. 


“It is a successfully conducted tour of Spain's colorful 
past . . . an encyclopedic array of facts. Mr. Livermore 
provides the general reader with a flowing account of 
Spain's historical experience and at the same time satisfies 
a long-felt hunger for a suitable college text on the sub- 
ject. These are achievements of which he can be justly 
proud and the public truly grateful.’"—/JRVINC A. 
LEONARD, University of Michigan, in HISPANIA. 
Maps, index. 478 pages. $6.50 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


Other A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Revised, 1958 edi- 
tion with two additional chapters. Maps, index, 
fine 528 pages. $6.50 


histories HISTORY OF FRANCE. A beautifully handl- 
from ed, inclusive and up-to-date chronicle. !!lustrat- 
FARRAR, ed, maps, index. 598 pages. $7.50 


STRAUS BERNAL DIAZ DEL CASTILLO 
& CUDAHY DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF MEXICO. The 
great source document. Edited from the original 
manuscript by Genaro Garcia. Maps, line deco- 
rations, index, 478 pages. $6.50 


Now at .our bookstore FARRAR. STRAUS & CUDAHY. 10! Fifth Avenue, New York 3 N.Y 
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2nd EDITIONS! 


of widely used Spanish texts 


for first-vear students 


Carlos GARCIA-PRADA 
William E. WILSON 


TRES CUENTOS 2nd edition 
* fast-moving mystery stories in direct, authentic 
Spanish 


* new — suspense-filled La sangre habla, adapted 
from Pardo Bazan’s La gota de sangre 


* retained from the Ist edition — E/ secreto de 
la nieve and La cruz de jade 


* new exercises, including true-false statements 
and “preguntas personales” based the 
student’s own experience 


* Spanish-English end vocabulary 
¢ illustrations by Mare Simont 
202 pages Paper covers October, 1959 $1.95 


ENTENDAMONOS 
Manual de conversacion 2nd edition 


+ 45 dialogues in simple, idiomatic Spanish 


* entertaining subject matter illustrating the 
activities of American students in Spanish- 
American settings 


* footnotes for words beyond the first 1000 of 
Keniston’s Standard List 


* careful grading of grammatical constructions 
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* a variety of exercises 

* Spanish-English end vocabulary 

217 pages Illustrated Paper covers 1959 $2.25 
Houghton Mifflin Company texts in Spanish are under the general! 
editorship of JAMES C. BABCOCK, The Ohio State University 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY . Boston 
New York 16 Atlanta * Geneva Dallas | Palo Alto 
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BENEDICT 


FOR TEACHING LIVING SPANISH: a direct and natural world- 
renowned method perfectly adapted to modern needs. 


By Professor Dr. Gaston BENEDICT. 
formerly at the University of Southern California. 


LIBRO PRIMERO LIBRO SEGUNDO 


In preparation: Los Verbos Espanoles 


Correspondencia Comercial Espanola 
For specimen copies write to: 
THE AMERICAN HERALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sales Manager: Mr. M. Marshall 


114 Garth Road 
Oreland, Pa. 


OPORTUNIDAD EN EL OPORTUNIDADE NO 
CAMPO DE TRADUCCION CAMPO DE TRADUCA 
A A 
7 
PROFESIONAL ESPANOL PROFISSIONAL PORTUGUES 
El Departamento de Traducciéa O Departamento de Traducées de 
de Caterpillar Americas Co., en Caterpillar Americas Co. em 
Peoria, Illinois, ofrece buenos Peoria, Illinois, oferece 6timas 
puestos a sefloras o seforitas com- posicédes a Senhoras ou Senhoritas 
petentes en idiomas para ejercer la competentes em linguas para ex- 
profesion de traductoras en un ercerem a profissao de tradutoras, 
ambiente agradable, después de apés um periodo de treinamento 
haber sido debidamente entrenadas remunerado, em ambiente agrada- 
a sueldo por la compania. vel. 
l.as aplicantes deben poseer: As interessadas devem possuir: 
Absoluto dominio del espanol Absoluto dominio do Portugués 
ademas del inglés, nociones e do Inglés, nocées gerais de 
generales de un tercer idioma, uma terceira lingua, datilogra- 
mecanografia nitida de 40 fia correta, 40 palavras por 
palabras por minuto. minuto. 
El trabajo consiste en cooperar con O trabalho consiste em cooperar 
= otros traductores para traducir y com outros tradutores para tra- 
revisar manuales técnicos y comer- duzir e rever manuais téenicos e 
ciales. comerciais. 

Para mayores detalles, escriba Para maiores detalhes escreva hoje 
hoy mismo a mesmo para 
Caterpillar Americas Co., Caterpillar Americas Co., 
Technical and Professional Technical and Professional 
Employment, Box H, Employment, Box H, 
Peoria, Illinois. Peoria, Illinois. 
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Do your students know 
about the wide ranggof 


SPAATSH- ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES 


available to them? 


SPANISH 


and 


ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


om 


There’s a Follett Spanish-English Dic- 
tionary to fit every student’s needs and 
budget. Here are four excellent Spanish- 
English Dictionaries, with varying de- 
grees of comprehensiveness, in a wide 
range of prices. If you and your students 
are not yet familiar with these books, we 
invite you to inspect them soon. 

The most complete of all 
Spanish-English Dictionaries The New, Revised Velazquez 


$7 50 For over 100 years, the Velazquez Spanish-English Dictionary 

has been recognized by translators as the highest authority. 
Now newly revised and enlarged, contains most recent words 
and idioms. Includes scientific and technical terms, colloquial- 
isms and both Castilian and Pan-American pronunciations. 


The highest authority 
SELF 


Ncw 


INDEXED PLAIN 


$950 


Over128,000 entries 
1,532 pages 


| Fucifla | 
SPANISH | 
DICTIONARY i 


For intermediate and 
advanced students 


The Fucilla 
Spanish Dictionary 
Thoroughly modern, pop- 
ularly priced. Compiled 
by Joseph C. Fucilla, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Northwestern U. 
Contains every necessary 
word, expression and 

idiom in common use. 


INDEXED PLAIN 
$400 $350 
Over 62,000 entries 
652 pages 


Recommended for most 
first-year students 
The Junior Classic 
Spanish Dictionary 


Compact, inexpensive, yet 


comprehensive. Trans- 
lations oo brief, to the 
point, to allow most pos- 
sible words. Valuable ap- 
pendices on pronuncia- 
tion, proper names, verb 
forms. Clear bold type. 


INDEXED PLAIN 
$950 $1 75 
Over 40,000 entries 
528 pages 


Handiest for taking to 
classroom or library 


The Vest Pocket 
Spanish Dictionary 
Easiest-to-read type in vest 
pocket size. Has all basic 
words needed to speak 
Spanish. Traveler's Con- 
versation Guide of most 
needed phrases, idioms. 
Durable flexible fabrikoid 

binding. 


$425 


Over 25,000 entries 
311 pages 


FOLLETT SPANISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARIES ARE AVAILABLE AT MOST COLLEGE BOOKSTORES. 
/ / 1F YOUR STORE DOES NOT HAVE THEM, PLEASE WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
OLLETL pusiisHinG COMPANY 1010 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, IN. 
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CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISPANICOS 


Syracuse University Press is proud to announce the following scholarly 
works of the Centro, for which it is now exclusive publishers. 


METRICA ESPANOLA DOCUMENTOS DE ARAGON 


por Tomés Navarro por Tomas Navarro 


Resena Histérica y Descriptive This is a unique collection of 150 
This is the first complete study of documents from the 13th to the 15th 
Spanish metrics since that of Nebrija centuries, transcribed by the author. 
in 1492. “‘The comprehensive and The book is valuable both from the 
exacting presentation of the evalua- linguistic viewpoint and also for the 
tion of Hispanic metrics would have interpretation of customs and life of 
been sufficient to warrant the ap- the era. 
pearance of this monumental work. “This scholarly work is necessary .for 
As such, it is an_ indispensable the study of Medieval Spanish and 
reference for students and scholars the history of Spanish culture.’ — 
of Hispanic letters.’ —- Books Abroad 
556 pages $10.00 $10.00 


Brewster House 
SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 


Ready now for your use 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE APTITUDE TEST 


John B. Carroll and Stanley M. Sapon of Harvard University 


@ to identify students who will profit 
most from foreign language study 


@ to place students in fast and slow 
sections of language classes 


@ to assist in diagnosing student 
difficulties in language learning 


Predicts success in learning classical as well as modern languages 


Percentile norms for each Test Manual reperts data from the Foreign 
grade in high school, col- Service Institute of the State manera. 


lege freshmen, and adults. the Army Language School, and the Air Force. 


Write for information (free) or a specimen set (75 cents) 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


304 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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LAS AMERICAS TEXTBOOKS 


Pedro de Alareén — EL CAPITAN VENENO. A simplified version of the 
complete novel for second and third semester classes. Includes a great 
variety of exercises for reading and speaking practice, notes, vocabulary 
and illustrations. Prepared by Professor José Martel, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, and Dr. Hymen Alpern, Principal, Evander Childs High — 


Eduardo Barrios — EL HERMANO ASNO. Introduction, notes and sae 
ography by Carlos Hamilton and Alejandro Arratia. This interesting 
psychological novel by an outstanding Chilean writer is recommended for 
reading in college classes. 3.00 


Pio Baroja — EL ARBOL DE LA CIENCIA. This important novel, long out 

of print, is now available in a Las Américas reprint. 2.00 

3.50 

Cervantes — DON QUIJOTE. Complete text annotated by Martin de Riquer. 
Las Américas edition. Cloth, one volume 
Paper, two volumes 


POEMA DEL CID. Bilingual edition. Spanish text of Ramon Menéndez Pidal, 
with translation into English verse and introduction by W. S. Merwin. 


Esteban Echeverria—EL MATADERO. a edition (Spanish & English) 
Translated and edited by Angel Flores. 


Angel Flores — HISTORIA Y ANTOLOGIA ho: CUENTO Y LA SN on 
N HISPANOAMERICA. Contains an introductory essay on the de- 
velopment of the novei and short story in Latin America from Lizardi to 
Rulfo, and selections from each author, preceded by a biographical —_ 
critical sketch and up-to-date bibliography 8.0 


Emilio Gonzalez Lopez — HISTORIA DE LA CIVILIZACION anna 
A survey of the political and cultural history of the Iberian peninsula, 
with complete details of the literary and artistic expression as well as the 
developments in other fields. Profusely illustrated. 739 pp. ........ 1 


Carlos Hamilton — HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA HISPANO- 
AMERICANA. Primera parte (Siglos XVI-XVIII). This history of 
Spanish-American literature, published for the Vassar College Centennial, 
will be in two parts. The first part, which includes the 18th century, will 
be ready this fall, and the second part, dealing with the 19th and wr 
centuries, will be out in February. Ist volume 


Antonio Machado — FIGHTY POEMS OF ANTONIO MACHADO. BB 
texts with English translation by Willis Barnstone. Drawings by William 
Bailey. Introduction by John Dos Passos and a reminiscence by Juan 
Ramon Jiménez. 

De luxe edition 
School edition 


Miguel de Unamuno — DEL SENTIMIENTO TRAGICO DE LA VIDA. 
This representative work of Unamuno, long out of print, is now available 
in the Las Américas edition of the only complete and authorized version. 


LA VOZ. A publication for students and teachers of Spanish. Contains 
graded classroom material for elementary, intermediate and advanced 
courses, as well as literary articles. Write for free sample copy. 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street New York 11, N.Y. 
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SPANISH WORKSHOPS 
for HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Spanish Workshop 
of MONTERREY, MEXICO 
July 3-23, 1960 


An enrichment program in its 
sixth consecutive year for high 
school students of Spanish with 
emphasis on aural comprehension, 
conversational skills, history and 
culture of Mexico, folk music and 
regional dances. All classes are 
conducted in Spanish, and only 
experienced secondary teachers of 
Monterrey are employed. Group 
housed in private hotel under 
strict supervision. 


Spanish Workshop 
of MADRID, SPAIN 
July 27-Aug. 28, 1960 


Anew, exciting enrichment 
program for advanced Spanish 
high school students, conducted in 
collaboration with the Instituto de 
Cultura Hispadnica. Group housed 
in dormitories adjacent to the In- 
stitute, where classes are conduct- 
ed in Spanish by outstanding 
teachers of Madrid. Included: 5 
tours in central Spain and 3 days 
in Paris. 


Write for brochure 


MRS. MARGARET ADEY 


3601 ARROWHEAD DRIVE 


AUSTIN 3, TEXAS 


‘*The outstanding general journal 
of modern language teaching in the 
United States.’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stim 
ulating and helpful articles on meth 
ods, materials, pedagogical research, 
publications and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. Published by the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $4.00 a year. 
Foreign countries, $4.50 a year net in 
U.S.A. funds, 


Sample copy on request 


The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly circulated widely in Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States containing articles, 
inedited documents, book reviews, minor 
notices, and professional news. 

Managing Editor: Lewis HANKE 

Associate for Archives: Joun P. Harrison 

Associate for Bibliography: JOHN FINAN 
Board of Editors: John F. Bannon; Harry 

Bernstein; Miron Burgin; Robert S. Cham 

berlain; Bailey W. Diffie; W. J. Griffith: 

Charles Gibson; Clifton B. Kroeber; C. E. 

Nowell; John Rydjord; W. V. Scholes 
Advisory Board: Isaac J. Cox, Charles C. 

Griffin; Clarence H. Haring; John Tate 

Lanning; Irving A. Leonard; Dana G. Mun- 

ro; J. Fred Rippy; France V. Scholes; 

Arthur P. Whitaker 
Editorial Correspondence: Lewis HANKE, 

Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, 

Texas 

Business Correspondence: 

DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

College Station, Box 6697 
Durham, N. C. 

Subscription rates: $6.00 a year in U.S. A. 
& Canada; $4.00 a year in Pan American 
Countries; in Great Britain contact Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press; $6.60 in other coun- 

tries. Single numbers $1.75; back num- 

bbers $2.00. 
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eS ENJOYABLE SPANISH READERS 


| Ora O,ille 


BY JOSE LOPEZ RUBIO 


Edited by Anthony M. Pasquariello and John V. Falconieri. This 
edition of a comedy which has been hailed on the Spanish stage may 
be introduced in the second year of college Spanish study. It is a 
swiftly paced and extremely interesting play with an unusual theme 
which will appeal to the imagination of college students. The dialogue 
is a model of conversational style in present-day Madrid. The play's 
modern, idiomatic language is well exploited for Spanish conversation 
by means of preguntas. The text includes a biographical sketch of the 
author, a discussion of the author’s theatre and analysis of his dramatic 
formula, as well as footnotes and a vocabulary. /37 pages, $/.95. 


he Spirit of Spanish ym 


BY MARIO B. RODRIGUEZ 


The highlights of Spanish American civilization and culture are here 
presented through literary selections from the works of some of Spanish 
America’s outstanding writers. The selections have been simplified 
where necessary, but so skillfully that neither the correctness of the 
language nor the characteristic style of the author has been impaired. 
A brief discussion in English introduces each specific phase of the 
culture. The subject-matter covers the various areas of Spanish America 
and ranges in time from the Age of Discovery to the present. The text 
is supplemented by halftone illustrations, end-paper maps of Central and 
South America, footnotes, and a vocabulary. /83 pages, $3.00. 


La Uda Espatiola 


BY DIEGO MARIN and NEAL H. TAYLER 


This reader is designed to give second-year students of Spanish an 
understanding of Spain in addition to the primary aim of language 
study. Mr Marin, a native Spaniard with a teaching background in 
England and Canada, dwells on those aspects of Spanish life and 
customs of particular interest to the foreigner. The result is a candid 
picture of the Spanish people without undue emphasis on the picturesque. 
The first part deals with life in the cities, while the second is devoted 
to that of the villages. Topics contrast traditional and modern ways and 
vary in subject-matter from every-day life to the splendor of the fiestas. 
The text includes exercises, a vocabulary, and footnotes for difficult 
passages. 25/ pages, $2.90. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESS 


AMERICAN Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue. New York 3 
AppLETON-CENTURY-CRoFTs, 35 West 32nd Street, New York | 

Barnes & Noste,. Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 

Tuomas Y. Crowett Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. New York 16 
D. C. Divry, 293 Seventh Avenue. New York 1 

Dover Pusiications, INnc., 920 Broadway, New York 10 

Co., 1010 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, 
Fonpo pe Curtrura Economica, 975 Ave. de la Universidad, Mexico 12, D. F. 
FuNK anp WaGNALLS Company, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
GiINN AND Company, Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 

HarpPeER AND Brotuers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 

Harvarp University Press. 38 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38. Mass. 
D. C. Heatn anp Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
Henry Hort anp Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
HouGutTon Mirr_in Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7. Mass. 

Latin AMERICAN INstituTe Press, 200 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
J. B. Lipprncorr Company, 333 West Lake St.. Chicago 11, TIL. 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
Tue MacmiILtan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
McGraw-Hitt Book Company, 33 West 42nd Street. New York 18 
Davin McKay Company, 55 Fifth Ave.. New York 3 

Mipwest Book Company. 1811 S. Pershing Road. Lincoln 2, Nebraska 
MontTICELLO Press, Alton. Til. 

W. W. Norton anp Company. 55 Fifth Avenue. New York 3 

Tue Opyssey Press, 55 Fifth Ave.. New York 5 

Oxrorp University Press. 417 Fifth Avenue. New York 16 
PuitosopuicaL Lisprary, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16 
PRINCETON University Press, Princeton, N. J. 

Henry Reonery Company. 426 So. Spring St.. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
Tue Ronacp Press Company, 15 East 26th Street. New York 10 
Scott, FoRESMAN AND Company, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons. 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
Sranrorp Unrversiry Press, Stanford University. Cal. 

Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Erisro Torres, 1469 St. Lawrence Ave., New York 60 

Freperick UNGAR Company, 105 East 24th Street. New York 10 
University or Cairornia Press. Berkeley +. Cal. 

University oF NEBRASKA Press. Lincoln, Nebraska 

University or New Mexico Press. Albuquerque, N. M. 

University or Carouina Press. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University oF WISCONSIN Press, 811 State Street, Madison 6, Wis. 
Joun C. Winston Company. 1010 Arch Street. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Yate University Press. New Haven 7, Conn. 
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summer sessions abroad 


1960 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. JUNE 27 —JULy 29 
$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spoin. JuLY !—aucust 23 


Several plans to fit individual requirements from $625.00 including tuition, 
board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW 
YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF EUROPE, JULY AND AUGUST 
Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. Visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. 

INFORMATION: 


Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 


JUNIOR YEAR 
IN SPAIN 


Organized by the Spanish Department of the San Francisco College for 
Women as an extension at Madrid, Spain, for American women students 
in the Junior Year and on the Graduate Level. 


$1,750.00 


Includes tuition for Fall and Spring Semester; board and room in Madrid 
from October Ist to May 31st; round trip by plane New York - Madrid - 
New York; excursions to Toledo, Escorial, Segovia and Avila: 


lectures, festivals, etc. 
Optional tours of Spain will be organized 
during Christmas and Easter vacations. 
Write for information to: 


DR. FRANCISCA de SANCHEZ 
San Francisco College for Women 
San Francisco 18, California 
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10th ANNUAL SUMMER SESSIONS IN EUROPE 
1.SPAIN 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 
2. ITALY 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE 
3. AUSTRIA 
UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA and Visit to Salzburg 
4. FRANCE 
at CANNES (UNIVERSITY OF AIX-MARSEILLE) 


Ideal for Students, Teachers, Professional People and all who 
desire a refreshingly different travel experience! 


Ist SESSION starts July Ist 
2nd SESSION starts August Ist 


Each session includes room and 3 meals daily at the University of your choice FOR ONE 
MONTH: Transfers: sightseeing tours; bullfight, opera or theater tickefs; tuition, gradua- 
tion certificate, college credit; choice of art, language, dancing, painting, etc. Knowledge 
of language is NOT required . . . PLUS . Salzburg visit (for Vienna Sessions). 


ALL THIS FOR $195!! 


**Optional Extension Tours to all parts of Europe available in connection with these courses at 
Unusually Low Cost. Low cost extensions to RUSSIA are available by special arrangements 
with INTOURIST 


Trans-Atlantic air transportation at new economy rates. 
For complete information write or call Dept. H12 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


554 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 — #COlumbus 5-2600 


THE Revista 
FRENCH REVIEW) |beroamericana 


Published six times a year by the 


Publication dedicada al estudio 
y ala difusion de las letras 
iberoamericanas 


American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


Director Literario: 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco 
Director Editor: 
Subseription per year $4.00 Alfredo A. Roegiano 


Pedidos a: Marshall R. Nason, 
Payments to: Advertisers address: Secretario Ejecutivo 
Geo. B. Watts Morton W. Briggs Univ of N st M as Es 
Sec.-Treas. Business Manager \lb N \ 
Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. Albuquerque, N.M.. E.U.A. 


Davidson, N.©. Middletown, Conn. Jefe. Secci6n de Anuncios: 


Frank Dauster. P. O. Box 580. 
Editor-in-Chief Rutgers University. 
New Brunswick. N.J.. E.U.A. 

Bascom Hall Subscripeton anual (Dls. U.S.) 

Univ. of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisc. 
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Tested * Approved * Recommended «+ Up-to-date 


THE McKAY SPANISH DICTIONARIES 


AND LANGUAGE MANUALS 
DICTIONARIES | 
Everybody’s Pocket Dictionary 
SPANISH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-SPANISH 192 pp. 75¢ 
Handy Dictionary 
SPANISH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-SPANISH 544 pp. 82.00 | 


McKay’s Modern Dictionary | 


SPANISH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-SPANISH — 1248 pp. $5.50 
McKay’s New Pronouncing Dictionary 
| 


SPANISH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-SPANISH — 1352 pp. $4.50 


Hugo’s Pocket Dictionary 
SPANISH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-SPANISH 622 pp. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE MANUALS 
Hugo’s Language Manual 


SPANISH SIMPLIFIED $2.50 
Hugo’s Verb Books 
SPANISH VERBS SIMPLIFIED $1.25 


The U.G.O. Series 


HOW TO GET ALL YOU WANT WHEN TRAVELING 


IN SPAIN 75¢ 
BRUSH UP SERIES 
Brush Up Your Spanish $2.00 
TEACH YOURSELF SERIES 
Spanish $2.50 
Teach Yourself Everyday Spanish $2.50 
Spanish Phrase Book $2.75 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO SPAIN BE SURE TO GET 
FODOR’S 1960 GUIDE TO SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
Illustrated $4.95 
LONG’S ALL ABOUT SPAIN $3.50 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York 18 
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16mm Graded Spanish Language Teaching Films Recommended for 
Purchase under Title III. National Defense Education Act 


Each film marked 
“G” is accompanied 
by a Guidebook writ- 
ten by Carlos Castillo, 
Ph.D. Each Guide- 
book the 


narration of the film, 


contains 


Film Guidebook (G) 
Price of Narration 
$120 10 


$120 


CASTILLOS EN ESPANA .... 
10 min. Color 

CORAZON DE CASTILLA .... 
10 min. Color 

COSTAS DE ESPANA 
10 min. Color 

CUMPLEANOS DE PEPITA, EL $150 
17 min. Color 

MADRID 10 min. Color 120 

MEXICO Y SUS CONTORNOS 4 
20 min. Color 

TIERRA MEXICANA 
22 min. B&W 

VAMOS A COLOMBIA 


10 
39(G) 
.69(G) 


10 
69(G) 
-10 
39(G) 


annotations for stu- 11 min. Color 


dent use, exercises and 22 min. Color 


a complete Spanish- 10 min. Color 


English vocabulary. Gale 


10 min. Color 


Juternational 


VAMOS A GUATEMALA 
VAMOS AL PERU: EL PERU $120 ; 
VAMOS AL PERU: 
VISTAS DE ANDALUCIA 


For complete information on Spanish, 


59(G) 


Guidebook for 
Parts | & 
59(G) 


39(G) 


LIMA .... $120! 


120 


French and German films write 


Film Bureau Juc. 


57 East Jackson Boulevard. Chicago 4, Illinois 


The Official Publication 
of the 


American Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews, News Notes. 
Advertisements 
Subscription: $4.00 a year (Four issues) 


Editor-in-Chief: 

Werner Neuse 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt 
Managing Editor: 

Harold von Hofe 
Department of German 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, Cal 
Business Manager: 
Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department ot Germanic Laneuages 
Syracuse 10, N. Y 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 


REVISTA 
HISPANICA 
MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el 
objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul- 
tura hispanica. Contiene articulos, 
resefias de libros y noticias literarias; 
textos y documentos para la historia 
literaria moderna, estudios y mate- 
riales de folklore hispdnico; una bi- 
bliografia hispanoamericana clasifi- 
cada; noticias acerca del hispanismo 
en América, y una seccién escolar 
dedicada a los estudiantes de espafiol. 


6 délares norteamericanos al ano; 
nimero suelto: $1.50 


Fundador: Federico de Onis 
Director: Angel del Rio 


_.. Eugenio Florit 
Gubdirectores: Andrés Iduarte 


Hispanic Institute in the United States 


Columbia University 
435 West 117th Street, New York 
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UNUSUAL REFERENCE WORKS 


BEYOND THE DICTIONARY IN SPANISH 
by GERRARD & DE HERAS HERAS, 1953 


Written by an Englishman and a Spaniard for English-speaking persons, this book exemplifies correct, 
colloquial Castilian. It explains peculiarities of meaning and usage net found in dictionaries or 
grammars. Most of the words treated are common, ordinary words but the idioms, turns of speech 
and nuances are live, native Spanish which schools and colleges do not teach. In addition, ‘false 
friends,’ modern word lists and practical notes on Spanish customs make this book a “MUST.” 160 
pgs. $2.50 plus postage 


DICCIONARIO DE IDEAS Y EXPRESIONES AFINES 
by CARLOS KALVERAM, 1956 


The only book of its kind in SPANISH which classifies words and ideas like Roget’s Thesaurus and 
defines these words, idioms, locutions and modes of speech peculiar to the Spanish language, so that 
writers, translators, teachers and students can learn to use the multiple ways in which the Spaniard 
expresses himself. This reference work is divided into three sections, sinépti¢ca, anatoaica and alfabética, 
thus making it triply useful. Enlarges and refines one’s vocabulary. 700 pgs. $5.50 plus postaae. 


DICTIONARY OF FRENCH STYLE | Petit dictionnaire de style) 
by A. REUM, revised edition by H. Becker, 1953. 


Originally published in 1901 by A. Reum and Louis Chambille, this reference work is a ‘MUST’ for 
every student, teacher, translator and writer of French who desires to learn the rich phraseology of 
the French language, its nuances and its fondness for clarity. It indicates which adjectives may qualify 
a particular noun, which adverbs may modify a specific verb, where and how prepositions are used 
No other book in French is so comprehensive and so well suited to the non-French person, especially 
the one who knows German. 600 pages, $8.00 plus postage. 


GRAMATICA DE LA LENGUA ESPANOLA 
by H. LOPEZ HEREDIA (Curso Superior) 


A modern reference grammar for grammarians and non-grammarians. The author who is a teacher of 
long standing quotes from Bello, Lenz, Benot, Gili y Gaya and the Grammar of the Spanish Academy 
Presents a new concept in many instances, commentina on his predecessors and explaining modern 
usage. EVERY TEACHER AND LIBRARY NEEDS A COPY. 418 pages $3.50 plus postage. ‘Con 
numerosas citas de las figuras cumbres del idioma: con datos etimolégicos, histdricos, psiquicos, etc 

y razonamiento de las cuestiones dudosas.” 


COMPLETE ENGLISH-ITALIAN COURSE _ by C. BONT, 1958 


In 50 lessons the author, a noted !talian teacher in England, gives a solid basis to people who wish 
to learn the Italian !anguaae. Innumerable practical examples, idioms, modes of soeech enable the 
conscientious student to speak and write Italian in a correct, dignified way. 249 pages $2.50 plus postage 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH IDIOMS 
by B. L. K. HENDERSON 2 vols., 1956 


Vol. | tists alphabetically over 5000 important idioms based on the noun, verb and preposition in 
Enalish, with examples of correct usage. Vol. !| contains over 6,000 colloquial and literary, adverbial 
and prepositional phrases which add <park and zest to the writer’s style. English idiomatic usage is 


made available to the non-initiated. Excellent reference works. Cogent example illustrates each usage 
$6.00 plus postage. 


SPANISH DON’TS | by CARLOS F. McHALE 


A hiahly experienced teacher whose native language is Spanish lists 400 mistakes made in Spanish 
by American students, teachers and authors. The correct forms are given with appropriate explanations 
to warn the uninitiated. $1.50 plus postage. 


EL FOLKLORE ESPANOL _ by JOSE PICAZO, 1953 


Fills the notable aap in the study of Spanish by giving a true, modern picture of Spain, its customs 
and traditions, such as its various types of cookina. folk songs. fallas, tertulias, bullfights, “el ordinario”’ 
and “oficios menudos,” etc. Written in an interesting style, with copious notes and a complete vocabu- 
lary in Enalish. 184 pgs. $2.50 


4000 GERMAN IDIOMS AND COLLOOUTALISMS WITH 
THEIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS — by RUDENBERG and PEARL, 1955 


Compiled by a German teacher at the University of London and an Enqlishwoman with a degree from 
Berlin. this book sets down in alphabetical order the most imoortant idioms and some compound nouns 
and adiectives of an idiomatic nature not usually found in bilinaual dictionaries. Literary idioms abound, 
especially those which aive trouble to the writer or translator. The authors have made a special effort 
to help the student by indicating how familiar any colloquial expression is and, by its equivalent, when 
it should be employed. 470 pas. $4.00 plus postaae. 


RUSSIAN FOR BEGINNERS by VLADIMIR SAGOVSKY C.B., 1946 
The author believes that the student who wishes to acquire Russian by himself, should try to read 
Russian at the first opportunity. All of his instruction is based on this. Every piece of reading matter 
is accompanied by its Enalish translation. Grammar is taught, like pronunciation, in a practical fashion. 
188 pgs. $1.75 plus postage 
DICCIONARIO RAZONADO DE MODOS DE BIEN DECIR 

by CARLOS F. McHALE 
The author, a Chilean, issues an appeal to native speakers of Spanish to preserve the purity of their 
lanouage. His eloquence alone is worth the price of the book! This OBRA DE CONSULTA corrects 


1800 mistakes made by Spanish-speaking persons whose lanquage has been contaminated by Enalish 
or French speech patterns or words. 275 pages $2.50 plus postage. 


INTERWORLD COMMERCE CO. 
56 Ryder Avenue Book Importers & Exporters Lynbrook, N.Y. 
Please mention HISPaNnia when writing to Advertisers 
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ANTONIO MACHADO 


By ALICE JANE MCVAN 


Spain’s great poet. who was born in Sevilla in 1875 and who died 
in France in 1939, is here presented in English for the first time. 
The story of his life is followed by a generous number of his 
poems together with translations done by members of the staff of 


the Hispanic Society. 
256 p. 


6 illus. 


Order from 


The Hispanic Society of America 
613 West 155th Street, New York 32, New York. 


No sales tax; postage prepaid. 


Cloth. 


Price $5.00 


OFICINA NACIONAL 
DE 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish corre- 
spondents for his pupils should forward 
his request directly to the address below, 
stating the number, sex, and approxi- 
mate age of the correspondents desired 
and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer 
after writing two letters and waiting 
about six weeks, a second name will be 
issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman, Director ONCE 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


A quarterly journal of French His- 
panists that welcomes foreign collabora- 
tion and publishes articles and reviews 
on all the Hispanic languages and liter- 
atures. 

Comité Directerr: 

Président: M. Bataillon, membre de 
l'Institut (Collége de France) 
Secrétaire-Gérant: N. Salomon (Faculté 

des Lettres de Bordeaux) 
Membres: Ch. V. Aubrun (Sorbonne) 
. Mérimée (Toulouse) 

R. Ricard (Sorbonne) 

A. Rumeau (Sorbonne) 

J. Sarrailh, membre de |’In- 
stitut (Recteur de l’Univer- 
sité de Paris) 

Le Directeur des Annales, 
Doyen de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux. 


1 500 fr. 
2 000 fr. 


Send manuscripts and books for review to 
BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


Faculté des Lettres, 20, 
Cours Pasteur Bordeaux 


Abonnements: France, 


Etranger, 
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SPANISH - ENGLISH 
ENGLISH - SPANISH 


DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
\ish-Spanish TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 
ng 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket 
DICTIONARY size edition (3/2 x 612). Helpful to 
teachers and adequate for all translation 
work. Equally valuable for English stu- 
dents studying Spanish, as well as 
Spanish students studying Enalish. Con- 
tains all current Spanish and English 
words (60,000), clements of grammar, 
irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, 
mew words such as commonly used in 
Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES — $3.00. 

For Pocket or Desk Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


D.C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


CLASSROOMS ABROAD 
tt SPAIN 


STUDY IN ONE SUMMER 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Leave N.Y. late June 
Research in the Hispanic Languages INTENSIVE PRIVATE CLASSES by native pro 
- fessors. Groups of seven students each. three hours 
and Literatures daily during six weeks in Santander, on Bay 

of Biscay. Limited to twenty-five members 

AUDITING PRIVILEGES and complementary 

Published by the Department of tures at renowned Universidad Menéndez Pelayo 
tomance Languages EACH MEMBER will live in a Spanish family 
University of Pennsylvania WEEKEND TRIPS in private cars to Burgos 


Bilbao, Guernica, Valladolid, San Sebastian, etc 


WEEKDAY VISITS to theaters. villages, fairs, 
Editors: Otis H. Green, Arnold G. concerts, festivals, corridas, x ; 


OPTIONAL TWO WEEK TOUR of Portugal and 
$ Special price offered to members of the teaching 
Subseription price, $7.50 a vear profession. Fee includes round trip transportation 
full room and board, lectures. instruction, excur 
sions books, and entertainment while in Santander 


Bennett Hall 
For turther information, write to: 
University of Pennsylvania CLASSROOMS ABROAD 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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ronic self-analysis of 4 
auditory response 


A Complete 
Language Laboratory 
For $996.* 


10 Position “anil Console 


LISTEN-RESPONSE- 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Mag-Matic Automatic Lood 
Tape Repeater with Echo- 
Matic Cartridge. 10 Voice 
Flectors with Microphone and 
Speaker PLUS acoustic 
isolation. 


MAG-MATIC Automatic Threading 
Tape Repeater-Recorder. 


*20 and 30 Position 
Laboratories available under 
$3000. 


ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 


2107 Ashland Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio ¢ Phone Cherry 3-4208 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Point-of-Sale and Audio-Visual Devices. 


Language Laboratory, 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION, SOCIETY OF MOTION PICTURE AND — ENGINEERS 
AND INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEER 


SOCIEDAD HONORARIA 
HISPANICA 
for 


Secondary Schools 


The purpose of the organization, 
sponsored by the AATSP, is to 
recognize high achievement in 
Spanish by secondary-school pu- 
pils and to promote a continuity 
of interest in the Hispanic studies. 
All secondary schools (public and 
independent) of recognized stand- 
ing are eligible for charters. 


For information write to: 


L. H. Turk, Sec.-Treas. SHH 
DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT 


Advisory Board: Editor: Ronald Hilton. 
William C. Atkinson, Harold E. Davis, 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Preston E. James, 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., William C. Steere, 
William S. Stokes, Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, Charles Wagley, Arthur P. 
Whitaker, A. Curtis Wilgus. 

The  HisPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, 
whieh is published monthly by Hispanic 
American Studies, Stanford University 
for the Hispanic American Society, pro- 
vides a careful analysis of developments 
in Spain, Portugal, and each of the Latin 
American republics, as well as Puerto 
Rico and the West Indies. It is based 
on a wide variety of published and un- 
published reports, which are housed in 
the Hispanic American Archives, a 
unique depository of information about 
contemporary Latin America which may 
be used by qualified members of the 
Hispanic American Society. Each issue 
of the H1iSPANIC AMERICAN REPORT con- 
tains about 60 pages. 

Individual subscription including mem- 
bership in the Hispanic American 
Society is $6 per annum (regular), $10 
(sustaining member), and $25 (patron). 
Commercial and institutional subscrip- 
tions are $10 per annum, or $25 per an- 
num including the privilege of using the 
Hispanic American Archives. 
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VOICE FLECTOR provides 
Coustre 


New Books on Literary Criticism 


Alborg, Juan Luis: Hora actual de la novela espafola. 
336 pp. Il. 
Castro, Américo: Hacia Cervantes, 350 pp. Il. 
Cardona, Rodolfo: Ramon, a study of Gémez de la Serna and 
his works. 188 pp. Cloth. 
Cernuda, Luis: Estudios sobre la poesia espanola contem- 
poranea. 240 pp. Ill. Cloth. 
Gaos, Vicente: Temas y problemas de la novela espanola. 
350 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.50 
Garfias, Francisco: Juan Ramon Jiménez. 265 pp. Ill. 4.00 
Granjel, Luis S.: Retrato de Unamuno. 440 pp. Ill. Cloth. 5.50 
Granjel, Luis S.: Retrato de Azorin. 320 pp. Cloth. Il. 4.00 
Menéndez Pidal, Ramon: I.a Chason de Roland y el 
neotradicionalismo. (Origen de la 
épica romanica) 500 pp. Cloth. 14.00 
Orozeo, Emilio: Poesia y mistica. Introduccién a la lirica de 
San Juan de la Cruz. 281 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.25 
Pérez de Ayala, R.: Principios y finales de la novela. 
151 pp. Dl. 3.50 
Pérez Minik, D.: Novelistas espanoles de los siglos 
XIX y XX. 348 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 
Torrente Ballester, G.; Teatro espanol contemporaneo. 
344 pp. Ill. Cloth. 41.50 
Sanchez Barbudo, A.: Estudios sobre Unamuno y Antonio 
Machado. 344 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 
Vivanco, L. Felipe: Introduccién a la poesia espanola 
contemporanea. 665 pp. Ill. Cloth 8.00 


Eliseo Torres 
1469 St. Lawrence Ave. Publisher & Bookseller New York 60, N.Y. 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA America’s Most Interesting 


DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW EL DIARIO 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY DE NUEVA YORK 


(Daily and Sunday) 


A quarterly containing articles, book re- Six Times the Circulation of anv 
views, notes and selected bibliographies 
pertaining to Latin America. A staff of P . guage 7 
collaborators in forty-two nations and in the U. S. 
territories provides news-reports about The Greatest Writers in the Spanish 
authors, publishers, Weld dolly 


Published by the Division of Philosophy, EL DIARIO 


Letters and Sciences, Department of 


Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, DE NUEVA YORK 


Washington 6, D.C. 
164 Duane St. 


Subscription Rate: $3.00 a year in the 
Americas and Spain; $3.50 in all other New York 13, N.Y. 


countries. (Write for a free sample copy) 


Please mention HIspanta when writing to Advertisers 
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Imported 


HERDER 


BOOK CENTER 


7 WEST 46th STREET . 
BOOTH 46 AT MLA-MEETING IN CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


SPANISH + FRENCH +» GERMAN BOOKS 


@ DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

@ CLASSICAL AND MODERN WRITERS 

@ POCKET BOOKS AND TEXT BOOKS 

@ STUDIES OF LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


Every book from everywhere 


Through 30 Branches All Over The World 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italics? 


Published regularly since 19%-+ 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne’ 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1948- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles. 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 


PROFESSOR NorRMA V. FORNACIARI 
Roosevelt University 
430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Il. 


HISPANOFILA 
LITERATURA - ENSAYOS 


BEGINNING THE SECOND YEAR 
OF PUBLICATION 


A Journal for Critical Studies of 
Spanish and Spanish American 
Literature 


Cost of subscription: $3.00 per 
year 


Orders for subscriptions should be 
sent to: 


A. V. Ebersole 

His panéfila 
Spanish and Italian 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


(A limited number of copies of 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3 are available 
to those wishing to acquire the 
complete collection.) 
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Circling The Globe With Speech SPANISH 


Here is a new series of records to delight both instructors and students of 
foreign languages! 

These WILMAC Records enliven interest in the major languages, and bring 
to life to the listener many personalities of other lands. Comprehension is 
insured by the clarity of the speech and the high fidelity of the records 
themselves. 

Not only will the listener gain proficiency in understanding the spoken 
language, ‘be it Spanish, French, lialian, or German, as he would actually 
hear it in good usage in conversation, but he will also gain from the nar- 
rators’ valuable information concerning the culture, customs and daily 
life in faraway places. 

The narrators speak directly to the listener, personally telling about 
their lives and interests. On each WILMAC LP record in this series, the 
listener has the invaluable opportunity of hearing over 45 minutes of in- 
timate details from many fascinating lands. 

With Text. Additional texts available — 20c each 
CGS—101 Vol. |. Eight different narrators from: Piedras Negras, Mex., Guadala- 
jora, Mex., Mexico City, Cuba, Guatemala, El Salvador, Colombia, and — 
5.95 
CGS—105 Vol. Il. Seven different narrators from: Merida, Madrid, and Valencia, 
Spain, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Honduras $5.95 
CGS—108 Vol. III. Seven different narrators from: Cuba, Venezuela, Puerto 
Rico, Seville, Salamanca, Madrid and Toledo $5.95 


Goldsmith’s MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


Specialists in Educational Services & Nig ty Training Aids 
401 West 42nd Street N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate packing charge of 50c ardiess of the 
number of records ordered; POSTAGE is additional. ™ - 


BULLETIN OF SPANISH TEXT MAPS 


HISPANIC STUDIES of SOUTH AMERICA 


iew Published by the 
JS6 South America. Political, with 
Founded in 1923 by E. Allison Peers other up-to-date cultural data. Size 
Editor 44x58”. Scale 115 miles to one inch. 
A. E. SLOMAN, University of Liverpool Other continent maps of the same 
Editorial Committee description are also available. 
Narciso ALONSO CORTES SX6 South America. Simplified 


Universidad de Valladolid . ” 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON names and large type. Size 35x48”. 


University of Glasgow JS6rp South America. Physica!- 


REGINALD F. BROWN fi 
Political. Excellent carrying power 


” MANUEL GaRCciA BLANCO and legibility. Size 44x58”. 
RLS6 South America. A new Relief- 


University of Belfast Like map. Unique combination of 
eee arenes” color and shading give the effect of 


3-D relief. 


_W. These maps are available in your choice 
University of Manchester of mounting and are priced accordingly. 
WALTER STARKIE More Spanish-text and other foreign 


Instituto Britanico, Madrid langua: e maps listed in circular G3k. 
EpWarRD M. WILSON P 
University of Cambridge WRITE TO 


Write: Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, Scientific Map and Globe Makers 
University Press, Liverpool. 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


. A. PARKER 
University of London 
J. W. REES 
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For the most effective use of language laboratory facilities 
in the classroom... 


LINGUAPHON 


...Synchronized Tapes and Records in the only COMPLETE 
conversational foreign language study program available 


The NEW LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL 
COUNCK. OF STATE SCHOCL OFFICERS STANDARDS PROGRAM assures the most effective use 
of modern teaching equipment. It has been 
especially developed by Linguaphone In- 
stitute, creator of Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Record Courses in 34 languages. 
Conceived and executed by outstanding 
educators, Linguaphone, “World's Stand- 
ard” for over 50 years, is used by more 
than 18.000 schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Now the New LINGUAPHONE 
SCHOOL TAPES combined with records 
and manuals provide a complete audio- 
visual method for perfect conversational 
training. 


THE STUDENT LEARNS MORE... FASTER 


Linguaphone ...and only Linguaphone... 
offers identical course material on both 
FAPES and RECORDS. Tapes and rec- 
ords contain the same material, with this 
AUTHENTIC NATIVE . valuable difference: tapes have optimum- 
SPEECH IS ASSURED length pauses inserted between words or 
é idiomatic phrases to allow for student 
onversational Train- repetition and recording. With this unique 
ing Units cover 3.000 combination at the teacher's disposal, she 
basic words presented can present the same material first with 
through interesting pauses (TAPES) and then ia uninterrupted 
conversational situa- conversational flow (RECORDS). 

tions. Only leading 

native language teachers speak on Lingua- LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES are now 


phone Tapes and Records. The voices of 8 to ; 
12 men and women, authorities in each lan- _—-2V4!lable in the four languages in most 


guage, guarantee authenticity of native speech popular use today: Spanish (Western 
Only the language being studied is heard. The Hemisphere), German, French, Russian. 
recording is done in the country where the Italian and others (now in preparation) 
language is spoken, and revised frequently. will be available in the near future. 


SCHOOL TAPE PROGRAM IN EACH LANGUAGE INCLUDES: For a 
+ 32 reels of tape—3% ips—v2 track recorded. 3,000 words covered in 50 con. annie 
versation lesson units, 2 phonetic lessons, and 2 lessons on introductory phrases. of LINGUAPHONE 


z SCHOOL TAPES 
* Complete Teacher's Instruction Guide—suggestions for classroom use of and 
Linguaphone Tapes and coordinated manuals. RECORDS in vour 


Linguaphone Student Manuals. school—or a fact- 


filled, descriptive 
a. complete transcription of recorded material, brochure write te 


b. Vocabulary—each word and idiomatic phrase, in the order presented, LINGUAPHONE 
along with English equivalent. Dept. 


c. Explanatory ductive explanation of construction and usage. No. $D-35-129 
G. Reference Grammar—reference outline of grammar. Radio City. 
Sturdy Storage and Carrying case (secured with lock) New York 


Linguaphone Companion Record Set — NEW YORK 
16 unbreakable discs—32 sides—Set of Manuals, Storage Carrying Case. 
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“no student beginning Spanish 
could fail to be attracted by 
this magnificently produced book 


with its beautiful photographs and re- 
product.ons of paintings and historical 
documents. The course is very thorough 
and complete and, although apparently 
intended to be covered in one year, 
would be very suitable for a two-year 


period. ... 


The differences between Castilian and 
the Spanish of Latin America are 
illustrated... . 


The book is, in fact, most inspiring.” 
— Linguist’s Review 


SPANISH 
FOR THE 
FIRST YEAR 


PAUL ROGERS, Oberlin College 
1957, 431 pages, $4.25 


She Alaemtllan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


used at: 

Mississippi State College 
Skidmore College 

University of Rhode Island 
University of Nevada 
Howard University 

Immaculate Heart College 
University of Tennessee 
Connecticut College 
University of Oklahoma 
Swarthmore College 

Howard Payne College 

State College of Washington 
Mankato State College 

Sweet Briar College 
Haverford College 

University of California (Davis) 
University of Tampa 

Idaho State College 

Linfield College 

Savannah State College 

Elon College 

Monterey Peninsula College 
New York State Teachers College 
(Oswego) 

Wheeling College 

Chico State College 
Marymount Jr. College 
Queens Coilege (New York) 
Westminster College (Pa.) 
Douglass College 

Mitchell College 

University of Connecticut 
Simmons College 

Lafayette College 

Eastern Baptist College 
Manchester College 

Rutgers State University 
Virginia Intermont College 
Indiana State Teachers College 
(Terra Haute) 

Otterbein College 

Cornell College 

Lasell Jr. College 

Albany State College (Georgia) 
Mercyhurst College 

Rockford College 

Youngstown University 
Harpur College 

University of Kentucky 

Hiram College 

Susquehanna University 
University of Illinois (Navy Pier) 
King’s College (Pennsylvania) 
Grinnell College 

Worcester Jr. College 

West Virginia State College 
Ohio University 

Michigan State University 

St. Xavier College 

Centenary College of Louisiana 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
Louisiana College 

Southern University 
Northwestern State College 
Texas Christian University 


a new Spanish program 
for high schools - - 


complete in every detail. 


PITTARO AND GREEN’S 


Primer curso para todos 


Segundo curso progresando 
(coming January 1, 1960) 


SEGUNDO curso progresando now joins Primer 
curso para todos, published in 1959. These two 
texts constitute the Third Edition of Pittaro 
and Green’s widely-used high school Spanish 
program. Extensively revised, this balanced pro- 
gram presents courses in speaking, understand- 
ing, reading, and writing against a background 
of rich cultural materials. 


Segundo curso progresando offers forty lessons 
which emphasize oral teaching. In the first five 
lessons, the previous year’s work is reviewed. 
An abundance of reading material — varied and 
lively — is provided. Closely coordinated with 
the reading material are the striking photo- 
graphs, in color and in black and white, and 
the many line drawings. 


COMPLETE and effective in every way this 
new program includes: TEACHER'S MANUALS 
(with Keys), and RECORDINGS and Tapes (for 
Primer curso). The tapes are available by pur- 
chase or loan. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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